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_UTAH’S COMMERCE AND CO-OPERATION. 


(CHAPTER 1. 


: Tu ‘View. ‘ouR CoMMERCE. 
\HE history of. Utah commerce is 


_ character has been as peculiar as its com- | 


“typing quite uncommon in its genius ; ae 


‘very unique.. In some ‘respects, 


| there is not a State or Territory in Amer- 


ica whose commercial history ‘will com- 
pare with that of our Territory. Its 


monwealth, and that has given to it a 


_ yet the typing in accord with the co-op- 


| erative policies which the age has devised 
in solving: the problem between capital 


-anddabor. There is also much stirring 


gomance in its history... 
| cidents are almost, as romantic asthe. 
+. commerce of Arabia, whose mammoth 


cargvans, in, their. journeys across the des- 


a erts, have given subject and narrative to 
- «the most gorgeous romances in the whole | 
gange of literature. 


trains of the merchants of the West over 
eS Rocky Mountians and the vast arid 


“plains -between Salt Lake City and the 
stern States, and. their arduous. .tasks_ | 
and. _adventurous experiences will fitly | 


compare with the history of. the mer- 


chants of the East in olden times when 
civilization herself was fostered by com- 


merce; and, moreover, in the early 
days of. Utah, ih took as much commer- 
perseverance and- abilit 


tory as it did that of. any nation known. 


‘did. this work. were no ordinary 


to establi the commerce of this Terri- 


very face. of the 
we may discern that the men 


m. (They were. capable of making 


portunities, it was their boundless: ener- 
gies and commercial ambitions that first 


~ their mark in any land; and if Utah, in 
the early days,- afforded them great op- 


4 


created those opportunities and made 


people comparatively affluent. who: had 


buried in isolation and in the 


depths of poverty. Thus considered, 


4 


Its story and in- | 


The journeys of the | 


| giv 


ous, but fundamental and_ typical. 


the biographies of our commercrcial men 
_ have a peculiar charm of interest which 
és a dignity to the personal record of 
_ their lives far above that of the ordinary 
history of self-made. men and successful 
financiers. Indeed, the history of our 
commercial men is substantially the bis- _ 
tory of Utah commerce. 
But the initial exposition of Utahcom- | 
merce is undoubtedly that der:ved from 
her peculiar commonwealth, and the ex-- 
traordinary history of the Mormon peo: 
‘ple who settled these valleys; and this 


will lead us directly through various 
. phases of development to the commercial 


culmination to be illlustrated in ‘‘ Zion’ 's. 


Co-operative Mercantile Institution. ”’ 
To type our commercial history for the” 


popular understanding, it may be de- 
scribed as Israelitish ; and so itgchar-— 
acteristic inscription of ‘*Holiness to the 
Lord ” is neither fanciful nor presumptu- ~ 
may be confessed that the inscription has 
been often burlesqued by the ‘‘Gentile; ”’ 
but the sociologist would quickly read in 
it a volume concerning the genius and 


; commonwealth of a people expressed in 


a gigantic commercial institution which, 
"in its vast activities, influence and special 


‘methods, may become famous as the 
greatest marvel in the history of modern 
commerce. 


And, just in this initial view, we must 


keep in sight the men who founded the 


Institution and especially those who are 
the proper representatives of the, com- 


merce of the Mormon people. It would 


be a very false-sighted view to consider - 


“«Z. C. M. I.” as a colossal commer- 
cial monument of the Church apart. from — 
those commercial founders. 


The insti- 


tution, in fine, is the organic embodi- 


ment of the life-activities of such men as 


“William Jennings, William H.. Hooper, 


‘Horace Eldredge, Hyrum B. Clawson, 
ae C. Staines, Godbe and Mitchell 
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and’ Henry It was these 
above named who verily created the 
Church commerce, giving the Church, 
finally, the extraordinary and splendid 
opportunity of uniting the Mormon peo- 
ple upon a broad commercial basis for 
their aggrandizement and _ preservation. 
Had not such men first made Utah com- 
merce a success in their own lives and 

rsonal activities, ‘‘ Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution ”’ would have been 
an impossibility. These men were the 
real architects; and the Institurion its- 
self may be considered as the structure 
which the Church sagaciously adopted, 
endowing it with its own organic im- 
portance. Heuce it is at once a com- 
munistic uaigue of the Mormon ple 


and the culminating result of the lives of: 


their commercial men. 


. CHAPTER IL 


OPENING OF THE First COMMERCIAL PE- 
RIOD. REMINISCENCES OF EARLIEST 
MERCHANTS. CaAMPFLoyD. THE 
SECOND COMMERCIAL PERIOD. 


N the year 1849, which was two years 


after the entrance of the Pioneers, the © 


first regular stock of goods for the Utah 
market was brought in by Livingston & 
Kinkead. Their stock was valued at 
about $20,000. ‘They opened in John 
Pack’s adobie house in the Seventeenth 
Ward. Itisnow pulleddown. It stood 
on the North East corner of the lot now 
occupied by the new residence of John 
Pack and near where is now built the 


Seventeenth Ward School House. In that 


day, it was the most convenient house in 
the city that these merchants could ob- 
tain, and also one of the largest. 

_ The following year, 1850, Holliday & 
Warner appeared, who constituted the 
second firm in the commercial history of 
our Territory. William H. Hooper 
came to Salt Lake City in charge of their 
business. They opened in a little adobie 
building PP ae had been erected for a 
school house on President Young’s block, 
east of the Eagle Gate. This little school 


house was esteemed a big store in those 
days. Holliday & Warner next removed 
to the building now occupied as the Mu- 
seum. These primitive examples of the 
principal commercial houses of Salt Lake 
his Mac- 


City, compared with the 
temple of commerce pictured in 


AZINE, will strikingly illustrate to the 
eye the progress which the city has made 
under the inspiring energy and able bus- 
iness management of our merchants. The 
illustration will also suggest the stupen- 


 duous material potency which the Church 


from the extreme upper quarter. 


herself has acquired in gathering com- 


mercial men around her who were de- 
voted to her interest—which, indeed, is 
the very lesson to be presently read in 
the special history of **Z. C. M. I.”’ 

The merchant’s quarter soon began to 
define itself better than we see it in the 
primitive examples referred to, and Main 
Street grew into importance. The uner-_ 
ring scent of commerce tracked the di- 
rection which business was about to take, 
notwithstanding Main Street was dubbed 
Whiskey Street and often rebuked in the 
Tabernacle presumably for its many de- 
merits; but such men as Jennings and 
Hooper, J. R. Walker, Godbe and Law- 
rence—who have been temperate all 
their lives,—redeemed it from the odium 
and made Main Street the quarter of 
princely merchants. 

Main Street first began to define itself 
John & 
Enoch Reese were the third firm in his- 


torical date established in Salt Lake City, — 


and they built the second store on Main 
Street, upon the ground now occupied © 
by Wells, Fargo & Co. J. M. Horner 
& Co. was the foufth firm, ‘and they did 
business in the building occupied by the 
Deseret News Co. This firm continued ~ 
in business but a short time and was suc- 
ceeded by that of Hooper & Williams. 

Livingston, Kinkead & Co. changed to 
Livingston & Bell. Their commercial 
mart was the Old Constitution Buildings, 
(at present occupied by Mr. J. C. Cutler 
in the interest of Home Manufacturing 
Companies, ) which was the first merchant 
store erected in Utah. It was undoubtedly 
in the ‘‘ Old Constitution ’’ that the com- 
mercial focus of Main Street was best de- | 
fined in the earliest days; and when Mr. 

Bell became postmaster the street also put 


on some official dignity. Business, how- 


éver,/ gravitated down-street. In this 
quarter, Gilbert & Gerrish, before the 
Utah *war, became noted as one of the 
principal Gentile firms; and Gilbert oc- 
cupied his stand after the settlement of 
the difficulty with United States and 
the evacuation of the troops. It was — 
also at this quarter of Main Street where 
William Njxon flourished and where 
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the majority of our youn mi commer- 
cial men, including the Walker Bros., 
were educated under him. It may be of 
interest to introduce several short bio- 
phical sketch of the merchants, who, 


in that carly day, sprung up among the | 


Mormon people. 

William Nixon was an Englishman and 
a Mormon. ° His commercial career was 
first marked in St. Louis. To this day 
the ‘‘ boys *? educated under him speak 
of William Nixon as the ‘‘ father of Utah 
merchants ;”’ it was the name that he de- 
pe ea in while he lived. He was proud 

the distinction. In some respects’ he 
seemed to be an uncommon man—like 
William Jennings, a natural merchant 
who did business sagaciously by instinct 
and found the methods and directions of 
trade by commercial intuition. The 
Walker Brothers were his chief pupils, 
and they speak of William Nixon much 
in this vein. 

On the arrival of the Walker family in 
‘St. Louis, Father Walker became _ac- 
quainted with William Nixon, to whom 


he sold goods purchased by him at auction. | 


Nixon, at that time, was a regular mer- 
chant doing business on Broadway, in 
St. Louis. The elder Walker secured _ 
son, David F. Walker—Mr. ‘‘ Fred ”’ 

he is more familiarly known—a clerkship 
under the St. Louis merchant. At that 
date young Walker was but thirteen years 
of age. John Clark, who has been one 
of the managers of departments in. ‘*Z. 
C. M. I.’’ from its commencement, was 
with Nixon before the Walker Brothers ; : 
so also was another of. our prominent cit- 
izens and capitalists, Mr. Dan Clift. 
These young men. emigrating to Utah, 
Mr. ‘Fred’ Walker went to fill their 
vacant place. Soon afterward, William 


Nix6n himself emigrated, and Father 


Walker having) then recently died, the 
four sons with the mother resolved to 
emigrate to Utah that same season,-—the 
Walker Brothers, it will be remembered, 
being originally Mormon boys. As soon 
as they arrived in Salt Lake City, which 
was in September, 1852, Mr. Fred ’’ 
again went to clerk for Nixon and soon 
afterwards Joseph R. Walker also went 
into the same employ. Henry W. Law- 
rence, John Chislett,- George Bourne, 
James Needham, David Candland and 
John Hyde were also commercially edu- 
cated under Mr. Nixon; Thomas Arm- 
strong was his book- -keeper. William 


ner. 


Nixon soon became recognized in our 
commercial history as a very successful 
merchant doing a large business. It was 
he who built the second store down street. 
Gilbert & Gerrish, who. had been doing 
business at .the Old Museum followed 
with a new stock of goods; and John 
Kimball, with his brother-in-law Henry W. 
Lawrence, as his clerk, opened next door 
to Nixon. This. removal threw the main 
business into that quarter of the street; _ 
and it was not until Jenning’s Eagle Em- — 
porium was reared, with Kimball & 
Lawrence on the opposite corner, and 
Godbe’s Exchange Buildings were erected 
on the East side of the street, that busi- 
ness returned towards the original loca- 
tion, which at length has been crowned 
with the erection of the magnificent 
buildings of ‘‘Z. C. M. I.’’ Other 
Mormon ‘merchants also rose, some of 
whom have since left Utah. There was 
the firm of Staines and Needham, John 
M. Brown, Gilbert Clements, Chislett & 


| Clark ; and, after the period of the Utah 


war, Ransohoff, Kahn and other Jew 
merchants began to pour into the city ; 
but it is the Mormon commercial line 
that we are following in the present re- 
view, and that principal line finally 
resolved itself into the grand combina- 
ion -of 2. ML 

Here something should be noted of 
Thomas Williams, Hooper’s first part- 
The merchant Williams was a Mor- 
mon young man of much promise in 
Nauvoo before the exodus. He was with 


‘the people in theirexodus and was amem- 


ber of the famous Mormon Battalion. He 
was one of the company of J. M. Horner 
& Co., which was afterwards changed 
to Hooper & Williams, and he built 
the third store on Main Street, on the site 
se occupied by the Deseret National 


The firm of Hooper & Williams existed 
until the spring of 1857, when Williams 
sold his interest to W. H. Hooper and 
emigrated, with his family, to Weston, 
Mo., where he engaged in the hotel busi- 
ness. Subsequently, in 1858, he returned 
to Utah and in 1860.he, together with his 
brother in-law, Pimena Jackman, were 
killed by Indians, enroute to southern 
California, to which point they were pro- 

ceeding for a train of merchandise. 
Thomas Williams was the man who first 
took William S. Godbe by the hand and 
gave him a Commercem training. It is 
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“ae that he was a man of excellent busi- 
ness qualities. 


CHAPTER III. 


UTAH OBTAINS AN HisToR{CAL IMPoOR- 
TANCE THROUGH HER COMMERCIAL 
MEN. 


T was the merchants of Utah who iret | 


br ught the Mormon community 
fairly into socialistic importance. And 
this affirmation is true of them, both in 


their results at home and m the influence 


which they exercised abroad for the good 


of the people and the glory of Utah. 


Moreover, in the general sense of the pub- 
lic weal, this affirmation is as true of the 
Walker Brothers and Godbe and Law- 
rence, as it is of Jennings and Hooper or 
Eldredge and Clawson. ‘The very con- 
struction of society and the necessities 


and aims of commerce,convert the enter-_ 


prises and life work of this class of men 
into the public good. Over a quarter of 
a century, for instance, the Walker Broth- 
ers and Godbe and Lawrence have been 
identified with the material prosperity and 
destiny of this Territory. The welfare 
of the country is their own good asa 
class ;—the glory of the commonwealth 


glorifies their houses and augments their 


own fortunes. Of all men, the life-work 
and enterprises of the class who establish 
commerce, build railroads, develop the 
native mineral resources of the country, 
and construct the financial power of the 
State, must per force tend to the public 
prosperity as well as conserving and pre- 
serving society. 
with those influential men of commerce 
and great enterprises who have gone out- 
side the pale of the Church, yet are still 
identified with the community in all their 
essential interests, how’ much more, 
specially speaking, is it the case with those 
men who have remained inside the pale 
of the Church and built up her commer- 
cial and financial power? ‘The Church 
owes to her apostles of commerce and fin- 


_ ance more than many would like to con- 


fess ; and yet in this point of their extra- 
ordinary service to the Church is at once 
the significance and potency-.of ‘‘ Zion’ s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution.’ 

This will be strikingly illustrated in the 
circumstantial history of Z. C. M. I,” 


towards which we are traveling in these. 


preparatory commercial views. 
Often has it been told what the com- 


And if this is the case 


munity has done for the merchants, and 
as often have those same merchants—who 
built up the commercial and financial 
power of the Church—been ungraciously 
twitted that they have made their maney 
out of ‘‘this people..” Let us look at 
the other side now, and ask something 
of what the merchants have done for the 
community, and what ‘‘this people’’ 
have made out of the merchants? And 
this line of review of our commercial 
history is very necessary to be under- 


stood, inasmuch as it will be suggestive 


of what the community already owes to 
the existence of **Z. C. M. I.’” And, 
furthermore, the remarkably successful 


example of that unique Institution dur- 


ing the last twelve years, under the 
united incorporation of these apostles 
temporal with the apostles spiritual, will 
foreshadow the vast results which the 
community will derive in the future in 
the growth and augmentation of the pow- 
er and resources of said Anstitution. 

A cursory view has been given of the 
destitute condition of the Mormon peo- | 
ple during the first period of the settle- 
ment of these Valleys. As late as 1856, 
there was a famine in Utah, and the 
community was barely preserved by the 
leaders wisely rationing the whole and 
dividing among the people their own 
substance. But it was neither the econ- 
omy and wisdom of the leaders, nor the 
plentiful harvests that followed, that re- 
deemed Utah from the depths of her 
poverty, and the anomalous isolatio-~ of 
a people reared in lands of civilization 
and plenty. She was redeemed from her 
social destitution by a train of Providen- 
tial circumstances on the one hand, and 
the extraordinary activities of her mer- 
chants on the other. As we have seen, 
the Providence came in a United States 
Army ; the temporary existence of Camp 
Floyd; the departure of the troops, - 
leaving their substance to the community ; 
the needs of the Overland Mail line ; the 
construction of the telegraph lines ; "and 


‘then again the arrival of another Us. 


army under Colonel Connor, and the es- 
tablishment of Camp Douglas with sev- 
eral thousand soldiers to disburse their 
money in Salt Lake City after their pay 
days, besides the constant supplies which 
the camp needed from our country, and 
often labor .from our citizens. It was 
then, under these changed and propi- 
tious circumstances, that our Utah mer- 
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chants put forth their might, and built | 


up a commercial system for our Territory 
“as strange and wonderful in its growth 
and history as that of any State that has 
risen in America. As early as 1864, and 
right in the time of the great civil war of 
the nation, when the cities of the South 
were under devastation, Hooper and 
Eldredge purchased in New York a bill 
of goods at prime Eastern cost of over a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the 
freight of which added to it another eighty 
thousand. William Jennings in the same 
year purchased in New York City and St. 
Louis $500,000.00, and in Salt Lake City 
from Major Barrowsand others $350,000. - 
oo worth of goods. In 1865, this merchant 
purchased in New York at one time 


a stock of goods amounting to half a } 


‘million, eastern cost, the freight upon 
which was $250,000. During these same 
years, Godbe & Mitchell went East and 


purchased for the people on commission | 


goods to the amount of several hundred 
thousand dollars; and Kimball & Law- 
rence was at that period also in their 
most flourishing condition. And _ all 


this commercial activity instanced above . 


was on the Mormon side, exclusive of 
the mammoth merchandise business car- 
ried on by the Walker Brothers, besides 
that of lesser merchants not ranked 
among the Mormon commercial houses. 
During this period also, William Jen- 
nings built his Eagle Emporiuin ; Godbe 
his Exchange Buildings; Woodmansee 
Brothers their fine stone store now occu- 
pied by Osborne & Co.; and Walker 
Brothers the colossal store where they 
stilt do business, but which, like the 
Eagle. Emporium, has been since en- 

larged. . 
Here we pause in the historic 
before the era of **Z. C. M. I.’’ began, 
not touching 


risen the Deseret National bank, and the 
commercial palace reared by ‘*Z. C. M. 
[.,'’ which will compare favorably with al- 
most any mercantile building in America. 
Consider,then,the primitive condition of 
the community in their isolation and 
destitution, and behold’ what wonders 
these apostles of commerce wrought in so 
short a time. It was their work, be it 
repeated, that first brought Utah intoso- 
cial importance, carving out a material 
prosperity for the Mormons. This af- 


firmation is not made to underrate the 


record, 


yet the boundaries of the — 
greater commercial period in which has_ 


Apostles of the Church who had done a 


still more wonderful part in their mis- 


Sionary operations, their emigrations, 
peopling these Valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains and founding the cities and 
settlements of as rare a State as ever 
sprang up in the history of the world,— 
and these commercial and financial apos- 
tles, whom the Church herself has brought 
forth, have built a temporal superstructure 
upon the foundation which their Prophets 
and Elders laid: This view is in strict 
keeping with the Mormon idea of the two 
halves of their commonwealth—the spirit- 
ual and the temporal—which have come 


down side by side from the days of Kirt- 


land, and which in due time brought forth 
the grand organization of ‘*Z. C. M. I.” 

There is another view to be taken, en- 
larging our comprehension of the growth 
and character of the Mormon gonmon- 
wealth. It is that of the creatioh of its 
money power, by which the Church has 
already broadened her own foundation, so 
far as her temporal work is concerned ; 
and which she organized at once as a 
proper part of her base and also of her 
superstructure. Now this money power 
of Utah has not been created by the 
apostles spiritual, but by the apostles tem- 
poral—that is to say, on the Mormon 
side by such men as Jennings, Hooper, 
Eldredge, John Sharp, Feramorz Little 
and others, while on the opposite side 
stands the Walker Brothers and their com- 
peers. Herein, once grew up an irritating 
controversy between quite a half of the 
commercial men of Utah against the 
Church, which dissension, as we shall 
presently show, gives such a tremendous 
significance to the existence and triumph 
of ‘* Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile In- — 
stitution.”’ Speaking after the common 
understanding of things, ‘‘ Z. C. M. I.’’ 
saved the Church at a most critical junc- 
ture, and at once restored and augmented 
her temporal supremacy in Utah. We 


speak not of her spiritual supremacy ; that 
_ of course she held absolutely in her own 


hands. 

Utah in her early days was utterly des- 
titute of cash ; all her internal trade be- 
ing conducted by barter and the due-bill 
system. Yet as early as 1864, paradoxi- — 
cal as it may seem, her merchants were | 
disbursing for her millions of gold and 
greenbacks. Some of them, as we have 
seen, could purchase in New York from 
a hundred thousand to half a. million 
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dollars worth of goods at a time. The 
great wholesale houses of New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis scarcely ever met 
any such customers in all America as 
their Utah patrons, either in commercial 
integrity or weight. These achievements 
were only possible by these Utah mer- 
chants creating the millions before they 
disbursed them. True, no small amount 
of money was brought in by the emi- 
grants from the old countries, but this 
was soon exhausted by their need of 
states goods, and the purchase of homes ; 
_ thus simply exchanging the money into 
~ hands eager to send it out of the country 
for states goods. In fine, the bulk of 
the money was created at home by our 
merchants in their commerce, turning 
the produce of the country into cash. 
For example, one of Wm. Jennings’ con- 
tracts with the Overland Mail line was to 
supply it with 75,000 bushels of grain ; 
- another contract he filled to General 
Connor for 6,000 sacks of flour, at a 
time when flour brought five dollars in 
gold per hundred weight. On their 
part the Walkers and others shipped 
immense quantities of flour, fruit, &c. to 
the mining Territories. Thus, it will be 
seen that these merchants did not take 
money out of the people, but created it 
for them ; besides supplying the home 
market with gigantic stocks of States 
- goods. It must be confessed that Utah 
commerce, before the opening of our 
mines, gave all the money to a few 
hands. And this was one of the 
immediate causes that brought forth 
**Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile In- 
stitution ;’’ as the leaders of the 
Church conceived it to be their duty, at 
length, to construct for the community a 
broader and more equitable system of 
commercial existence; so that all could 

icipate, to the extent of their. means, 
in the profits realized and the reduction 
in price of the co-operative system. 


That this was the genuine aim of the In- | 


stitution its history will show, notwith- 
standing some blunders may have been 
made in the execution of the design. 
As a necessary result of these gigantic 
operations, our merchants. not only re- 
deemed the community from social desti- 


tution and converted a primitive adobie 
town into a city of mercantile palaces and | 


princely private mansions; but theybrought 
Utah imto an importance abroad and 
greatly reformed the Eastern mind con- 


cerning the ‘‘ strange people’’ who inhab- 
ited these distant Valleys. As all know, in 
the earlier days the Mormon community 
was esteemed by the good folks in the East- 
ern States as a monstrous society which had 
grown up in America, The exaggerated 
steries told of the Mormons by the ex- 
Federal officers, together with the ex- - 
istence of the institution of polygamy, 
had given them an unenviable notoriety ; 
while their exoduses, the Utah war, and 
other unique incidents of their history, 
attached to them a peculiar distinction 
as a troublesome little nation. of modern 
Israelities which had hidden itself in the 
solitudes of the Rocky Mountains. But 
our Utah merchants made the commun- 
ity more comprehensible. The people 
abroad could not understand the theology 
and peculiar institutions of this Mormon 
Israel ; but they could appreciate the im- 
portance of the Utah trade ; and when at 
length the grand commercial organization 
of the ‘‘Z. C. M. I.’’’ was formed, the 
financial potency of the community wa; 
greatly enhanced. The business men of 
New York, Chicago, Boston and St. Lcuis 
have become deeply concerned in pre 

serving the Mormons, and in the general 
prosperity of Utah. The mission of 
Mormonism has been an enigma in the 
age, but William Jennings’ purchase of 
half a million dollars worth of goods in 
New York was a record éasily read by the. 
commercial men of that city, years ago; 
and the subsequent history of ‘‘ Z. C. M. 
I.’ has financially established the com- 
munity in all the great business centres 
of America. Our Utah merchants have 


now long been esteemed assound-headed, 
enterprising honorable men; and this 


vindication has been especially accom- 
plished by the Hon. William H. Hooper 
in his extensive intercourse with the re- 
presentative men of the American nation. 
In his career, he has blended the mer- 
chant with the Delegate; and but few 
congressional personages have been more 
highly esteemed than Mr. Hooper, who 
as we have seen, ranked first among the 
founders of Utah commerce. Indeed, as 
will be more fully illustrated in his bio- » 
graphical sketch, the political and com- 
mercial lines of the history of this Ter-' 
ritory are very closely allied. ae 

In the general review, we have now 
reached the period in which the co-opera- 
tive movement was incubated ; but before 
dealing with expositions of that move- 
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ment, and branching out into its regular. 
history, we will rest for awhile the general 
narrative and introduce an eventful bio- 
graphy of one of the chief of Utah’s com- 
mercial founders. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS. INCIDENTSOF HIS CAREER. THE 
SuccEssFUL Man. HIs COUPS DE COM- 
MERCE. HIS GREAT SERVICE TO THE 
IN THE FOUNDING OF 


n the personal illustration of the com- 
mercial history of Utah we will now 
biographically sketch the Hon. William 


Jennings, in whose Eagle Emporium ‘‘ y 


C. M. I.” opened its career. 

Certainly one of the most marked of 
the commercial men of Utah is William 
Jennings. He was the son of Isaac Jen- 
- mings and Jane Thornton, and was born 
at Yardley, near Birmingham, Worcester- 
shire, England, September 13th. 1823. 
His father was a wealthy butcher of Yard- 
ley and he is also of good family stock. 
Some years ago, the elder Jennings was one 
of the claimants in the famous Jennings 
chancery suit for the immense sum of 
several million pounds sterling ; he proved 
himself a lawful claimant to the estate— 
hence, connected with numerous aristo- 
cratic families who were also claimants; 
but the great Jennings property was never 
allowed to pass out of chancery ; so Wil- 
liam Jennings comes not froman impecu- 
nious family but one in which money in- 
heres. As the son of the thrifty opulent 
butcher of Yardley, it can bealso readily 
comprehended that the Utah merchant 
prince was familiar with the uses and ad- 
vantages of money in his early youth. At 
the same time, he was strictly trained to 
the necessary onomy and industry of 
successful businéss ; and this early train- 
ing stood him in good service in his after 


life when he became possessed with the | 


-  yesources of a millionaire. 


At the age of seven, a disaster befell 
yourtg Jennings which was the cause of 
_ scholastic deficiency, and he believes it 
indirectly led to his leaving home in his 
_ early manhood for America. 
~ named, he broke his thigh bone and for 
fifteen. months thereafter he was on 
_ crutches. He was also naturally of a 
fine temperament and_a delicate constitu- 
sy nm so that it-was difficult for his parents 


the age 


to rear him. He was treated as a tender 


branch of the family tree, and allowed to 
have his own way, and it was his pleasure 
to leave school when he was eleven years 
of age, up to which time hisaccident and 
delicate health unfittéd him for scholastic 
studies. The rest of his father’s children, 
—five brothers and five sisters,—went to 
boarding-school and _ received a solid 
English education. This scholastic de- 
ficiency Mr. Jennings has keenly felt, and 
he has sought to compensate for it in his 
patronage to artists and art, in hiscultiva- 
tion of the beautiful around his grounds 
and home, and in giving substantial educa- 
tion to his sons and accomplishments to 


his daughters. 


But his disinclination of youth for the 
the hard dry studies of the school-room 
found an earlier compensation in his love 
for business. In the healthy exercises of 
a country life, and in the purchase of 
stock for his father in the cattle markets © 
and of the farmers around, he both im- 
proved his constitution and acquired the 
sagacious habits of trade for which Na- 
ture had so abundantly fittedhim. The 
following characteristic story of William 
Jennings’ boyhood will illustrate this nat- 
ural capacity as well as his father’s con- 
fidence in his excellent business judg- 
ment. 

On this occasion, when he was fourteen 
years old, his father sent him to Coalsell 
market to buy cattle. Having carefully 
looked around, the boy selected a prime 
lot of about half a dozen head, and in 
the true off-hand style of trade, asked the 
owner what he would take for his cattle. 
The farmer, amused with the boy, in a 
spirit of banter set a very low market — 
price upon them. ‘‘I will take them, ’’ , 
said the boy; and the farmer, to keep up 


the joke, as he confessed when too late, 


concluded the sale, whereupon young 
Jennings slipped out his scissors, quickly 
cut the Jennings’ mark on each of the 
beasts and, paid down the purchase money. 
By this time, the joking. farmer discov- 
ered that he had also sold himself; and 
with considerable bluster he sought to re- 
treat from the bargain, but young Jen- 
nings appealed to the circle of farmers 
around who had witnessed the sale arid - 
they maintained him in the fairness of | 
his purchase. Reluctantly the farmer 
gave up the discussion and the youth 
drove the cattle into the ‘Jennings’ ~ 
herd. ’? Every one who knows our suc- 
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cessful Utah merchants, will at once rec- 
ognize the man in that plucky sagac- 
ious boy trader of Yardley. 

In the year 1847, William Jennings 
emigrated to America. As he was nota 
Mormon at the time, we may reasonably 
seek the inspiring cause. The accident 
of his youth, as already noticed, had in- 
directly led to this event, which gave 
thereafter the whole shaping of his hie. 
Having been permitted by his parents 
and elder brother to have so much of his 
own way in his youth, his self-reliance 
and great natural ambition inclined him, 


in early manhood, to seek a broader 


field than his native place afforded for 
his energies and enterprises. In fact, at 
the age of twenty-four, he felt capable of 
making: his mark in the world in his own 
hine—which was that of commerce—and 
his subsequent career has shown that he 
did possess the genuine impulse which in- 


spires all self-made men at about that age. | 


It will be remembered by those familiar 
with the emigrational history between 
England and America, that from about 
1837 to 1850, throughout all the towns 
and cities of Great Britian, there was an 
agitation and a talk among such youths 
as William Jennings—bold self-reliant 
spirits—relative to the subject of ‘emi- 
gration to America. The migratory im- 
pulse was, and still is, the very impulse 
of the age. It has peopled the New World 
and given to it fresh vitality in our own 
times. This impulse of the age possessed 
William Jennings in his young manhood 
without his having any connection with 


the Mormon people or there being: any 


ordinary necessity for him to leave home 
to seek his fortunes. His desire was to 
come to America. His parents and broth- 
ers gave to his purpose no cordial ap- 
probation ; but with the true spirit which 
we all recognize as belonging to your 
self-made men, he set out for the New 
World without his ‘‘ family portion ”’ and 
landed in New wore early in October of 
1847. 

On his brrival in America, young Jen- 
nings had but little means; yet he was 
courageous with his primitive resolu- 
tion to make his mark in the world. The 
non-approbation of his family concerning 
his emigration to this country, at once 
piqued his personal esteem and his self- 
reliance ; and he made up his mind to 
prove to his family that he could succeed 
in life by his own native energies.- At 


the onset of his career in Maiden. he set 
the space of seven years before he would 

ain see the face of his parents. It was 
nineteen years, however, before their — 
meeting came; and when at length they 
met, though all his family in. Englard 
had risen to social independence, the 
successful merchant prince of Utah had_ 
overtoppéd them all in wealth. But we 


must return to the early part of his career. 


On his arrival in New York, after 
looking around a few weeks, he engaged 
for the winter with a Mr. Taylor of Man-. 
chester, England, a pork packer, at 


a. wage of six dollars per week. The 


next year he crossed the Alleghany 
mountians, by way of Cumberland and 
Wheeling, to Cincinnati, thence to Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. During that year he was 
robbed of between four and five hundred 
dollars, leaving him absolutely destitute. 
Being in this reduced condition, he next 
engaged as a journeyman butcher at a 
-mall salary. 

Leaving Ohio in March, ’49, he went 
to St. Louis, but finding ‘that place un- 
suited to his purpose he left in April for 
St. Joseph, where he engaged to work for 
one Carby, to trim bacon; but after- 
wards went to butchering again. In the 
fall of the same year he was seized with 


cholera, which prostrated him four weeks, 


at the expiration of which time he found 
himself penniless, and two hundred dol- 
lars in debt. 

Although broken down by sickness 


_and robbed of his money, his grit, backed 


by strong commercial ambitions, was un- 
conquerable, and he set to.work again to 
renew his fortunes. This native courage 
and industry, coupled with his general 
good conduct, brought to his assistange a 
benevolent Roman Catholic Priest whose 
name was Scanlan. Prompted by his | 


sympathies for the young emigrant just 
‘convalescent and re-engagin 


in the 
struggle of life, and having faith in his 
strict business honesty, the worthy Priest | 
loaned William Jennings $50. With 

this money he made his really successful 
start in life; for hitherto, as we have 
seen, it had been for him hard work at 
low wages varied by the losses of his sav- 
ings by robbery and sickness. But his 
business caréer had now commenced. 

With his little capital he set to work, sa- 
gaciously turned very dollar to good. 
account and relieved himself of all his lia- 
bilities. Thus, with the lucky fifty dol- . 
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lar loan of a benevolent priest, William 
Jennings laid the foundation upon which 


he has since amassed an immense for- 


tune, ranking him to-day among the 
millionaires of America. To his honor 
be it said that he ever remembers, in the 
reminiscences of his life, to speak with 
gratitude of ‘‘ Father Scanlan,”’ ascrib- 
ing to him the beginning of his fortune 
and success. 

In the year ex, and while in St. Jo- 
seph, William Jennings married Miss Jane 
Walker, a Mormon emigrant girl. This 
was the beginning of his relations with 


the Mormon people whom he did not, 


however, join in church membership at 


that date; but this marriage, and the 


providence of his life, soon thereafter led 
him to Utah where he was destined to 
become one of the chief founders of the 
commerce of the West. In the spring of 
"52 they left St. Joseph en route for Utah 
and arrived in Salt Lake City early in 
the fall. Having an eye to commercial 
business before he left St. Joseph, Mr. 
Jennings invested all his means in a 
stock of groceries and brought across the 
plains three wagons. loaded with this class 
of merchandise from which he realized a 
handsome profit in Salt Lake City. 
Shortly after his arrival, he joined the 
Mormon Church and became fairly iden- 
tified with the social and religious inter- 
ests of the community. At that date, 
Utah stood in great need of such men as 
Jennings, Hooper, Eldredge, the Walk- 
_ers, Godbe and Lawrence; and, as ob- 
served in the opening chapter, it was at 
this time that such a class of men began 
the work out of which has grown the 
business and commerce of our Territory. 
But the earlier activities of Mr. Jen- 


nings were engaged in the butchery busi- | 


‘Ness, and in the establishment of several 


branches of manufactures naturally con- 


nected therewith. In the Spring of ’55, 
he added to his butchery business,— 
which he had established on his arrival 
in Salt Lake,—a tannery, which in turn 
gave him supplies for saddle and harness 
making and his boot-and-shoe manufac- 
tory. This line of business was as grand 
a success for the country as it was refnun- 
. erative to himself. 
‘In '’56, William Jennings was “called 
on a mission to Carson Valley. 
‘the policy of the Church at about this 
period to send out men of his class to 
‘found new Territories which, however, 
46 


Utah commerce. 


It was | 


at that time meant the extension of Utah. 
Thus Nevada was founded by the Mor- 
mons, and Carson was the point for the 
mission of these business and commercial 
William Nixon was also sent to 
Carson Valley, and with him went Mr. 
“Rob” Walker as his wagon master, 
carrying with him a small train of mer- 
chandise. On his part, Mr. Jennings 
started butchery in connection with his 
mission, supplying the mining camps in 
that region with meat. He also cut logs 
from the surrounding mountains, with 
which he built a substantial house. Hav- 
ing remained sixteen months in Carson 


Valley, in the Spring of ’57 he returned 


to Salt Lake. This was the period of 
the ‘‘Utah war.” When he arrived 
home, he found the people much excited 
over the Buchanan expedition; but in 
spite of the fact that Johnston’s army 
was marching on Utah, for the avowed 
purpose of ‘‘ wiping out ”’ the Mormons, 
he set to work and built a large butcher 
shop, at a cost of $1,000, on the site 
where the Eagle Emporium now stands. 
Perhaps no example more striking in his 
career could be noted to show William 
Jennings’ sagacity and foresight. Evi- 
dently hedid not believe in Utah being 
turned into a cCesolation either by a 
United States army or the command of 
Brigham Young. Indeed, in building” 
up the commercial corner on which he 
has since raised his colossal Emporium, 
he was very much forecasting the policy 
of Brigham Young and the real direction 
of coming events. In the Spring of 58, 
however, he joined in the general exodus 
of the Saints, and took his family and 


| household effects to Provo; but con- 


tinued his business in Salt Lake City. 
After the return of the Saints to their 
homes, Mr. Jennings purchased, in 1860, 
some $40,000 worth of dry goods of Mr. 
Solomon Young, and started in the mer- 
cantile business. From this date, he be- 
came the leading Utah merchant; and 
his examples and gigantic enterprises did 
much to mnmgurate ‘a new era in our 
In fact, the mercan- 
tile ambition of William "Jennings be- 


came now well defined. He was aiming 


to make himself one of the great mer- 
chants of the West. i 
The following year he was engaged in 
supplying telegraph poles for the line be- 
tween Salt Lake and Ruby Valley. The 
same year he went to San Francisco to 
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purchase merchandise, traveling to Sac- 
ramento, a distance of 800 miles, by 
stage. 

In the year 1863, in conjunction with 
his merchandising, he carried on a bank- 
ing and broker’s business. In fact, he was 
the first of Salt Lake’s merchants to buy 
and ship Montana gold dust. He was 
also owner of the first steam flouring mill 
in Utah. 

In ’64,he built the Eagle Emporium, a 
large and substantial stone building, in 
which he did a business amounting’ to 
$2,000,000. per annum,—thus making 
himself the leading merchant of the west- 
ern country. 

During the year 1869, he assisted in or- 
ganizing the Utah Central R. R. Com- 
pany, himself becoming its Vice Presi- 
dent, and remaining as such at the pres- 
ent time. He also took part in organizing 
the Utah Southern R. R., and succeeded 
President Brigham Young asits President, 
At a later period he became one of the 
founders and director of the Deseret 
National Bank. | 

He was elected a member of the Terri- 
torial Legisiature under Governor Doty’s 
administration, who also gave him his 


- commission as lieut. colonel of the Nau- 
-voo Legion of the militia of Utah. 


Mr. Jennings being a strong believer 
in the principle of self-insurance, adopted 
this method of protecting himself against 
losses at an early period after his business 
transactions in Utah warranted such pro- 
tection, using cattle as a basis. The 
amount he would have to pay insurance 
companies as a premium he invested an- 
nually in cattle, until the income from 
this source netted him $10,000 per an- 
num; this he invested in railroad stock un- 
til his insurance fund now amounts tothe 
enormous sum of $100,000, and his herd 
amounts to nearly 3000 head. He is an 
owner in Utah railroads to the amount of 


- about $400,000, and isa dona fide million- 


aire. 

William Jennings’ commercial career 
has been marked with as many salient 
points as that of the Walkers, and he has 
been quite as prominent a figure in his- 
tory. On the Church side, he has occu- 
pied a corresponding position to that of 
the Walker Brothers on the Gentile side. 
In their relations to Utah, among its 
founders, they are equally from the Mor- 
mon people ; but, while the latter threw 
all their weight into a commercial war- 


fare against the church and its co-opera- 
tive movement, the former directed all 
his moneyed potency and enterprise to-" 
ward its commercial supremacy. 

Jennings was in business long before 
the Walker Brothers, but chiefly in the 
home-manufacturing line, in connection 
with his extensive stock dealing and 
butche:ing. As the great home-manu- 
facturer of Utah, he filled a sphere of 


usefulness to the community, not only in 


starting several branches of home indus- 
tries, upon which the very life and pros- 
perity of the communities depend, and 
also thus emphasizing the home policy of 
the Mormon leaders. Inthis, Jennings 


has been the exception to all the other 


merchants, both Mormon and Gentile, 
particularly when speaking of the earlier 
times. Until the opening of the mines, 
he alone wasthe merchant-apostle of hom: 


industries, and even then, true to his 


precedents, he became a railroad builder — 
with Brigham Young, and has moved 
with sagacity towards the development 
of the solider resources and capacities of | 
the Territory. 

Thus William Jennings has risen above 
the mere home-manufacturer to the mer- 
chant, the banker and the railroad di- 
rector. His great hit as a merchant was 


in 1864, the year in which he built his 


‘¢ Eagle Emporium ;’’ he bought early in 
that year a large amount of gouds in San 
Francisco, $500,000 in New York and 
St. Louis, besides $100,000 of Farr & Co. 
and several smaller lots of goods in S. L. 
City in the same year. Major Barrows had 
brought to Salt Lake City a mammoth 
train of goods, worth a quarter of a million 
dollars, at a wholesale bargain, which he 
desired to sell to ome house. Jennings 
was the only oné who could dare the 
venture at that period, and this he did 
against the earnest protest of his business 
managers, who feared so greata risk. He 
purchased the quarter ofa million’s worth, 
and ‘‘came to time’’ handsomely. It 
was the luckiest hit of his life, for, in- 
dependent of large profits, it raised him 


-at once among the great merchants of 


America, and enhanced the commercial- 
standing of Utah herself. He says this 
was his chief object in purchasing that 


‘train of goods, rather than the tempta- 


tion of a bargain. From that time Jen- 
nings was the merchant prince of Utah, 

and he held the sceptre until he resigned 
it to Brigham Young, as President of 
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” Zion’ s Co-operative Mercantile Institu- 
tion.’ 

Undoubtedly Mr. Jennings’ greatest 
sesvice to the Mormon people, and espec- 
ally his value to President Young, was in 
the establishment of that famous institu- 
tion. This is more apparent from the 
fact that the President had to force it in 
the face of a commercial rebellion. The 
great merchant was of more service to 
him at that moment than a quorum of 
Elders. 

Mr. Jennings is a lover of home mag- 
nificence. 
City owes greatly its fine solid appearance 
of to-day. With his Eagle Emporium he 
commenced the colossal improvements 
of Main Street, in which he was followed 
by William S. Godbe and the Walker 
Brothers. His home is quite palatial, 
and, during the last few years, many of 
our most distinguished visitors, including 
General Grant, have partaken of his 
hospitality. 


CHAPTER V. 


CO-OPERATION THE TEMPORAL BULWARK 
OF THE CHURCH.—JOSEPH SMITH 
THE PROPHET | ‘OF THE PLAN. 


HE foregoing sketches of our com- 
merce and commercial men have 
prepared us to comprehend the vital im- 
portance of the Church preserving within 
herself this vast monetary and mercantile 
power. Herein was nascent the wisdom 
of the co-operative idea, and in it resides 
the original justification of President 
Young’s energetic efforts to so preserve 
_ the financial power by the construction of 
some order of mercantile communism ap- 
plicable to the Church. The President 
was at the onset abundantly ics a 
for his co-operative movement or—as 
some worded it—compulsory. mercantile 
combination; and) several of those who 
‘had been his "staunchest adherents up to 
that period left his side in consequence. 
The impartial historian, however, can- 
not but justify Brigham Yourg as the 
head and guide of Mormon society. The 
truth is that in 1868-9 the Mormon 
Church was brought face to face with im- 
placable necessities which seemed about 
to weaken her ; and these necessities were 
of a commercial and financial character. 
She had to subdue or be: subdued,—a 
point on which the dominant will of a 


man like Brigham Young could decide 


To his examples Salt Lake - 


«Hooper and Horace S. Eldredge. 


in amoment. The issue of those times 


~was—Should she hold her temporal power 


or lose it?—Should the vast money agen- 
cies which had so grown up among her 
own people, in the country which she had 
settled, at length overwhelm her; or 
should she, by combinations -of her own, 
place those agencies at her back and pre- 


serve her supreme potency? Brigham 


Young answered those vital questions in 
the organization of ‘‘Z. C. M. I.;’’ and 
President John Taylor, with apostles 
George Q. Cannon, Joseph F. Smith 
and Moses Thatcher, as the representatives 
of the Church, maintain to-day, as Di- 
rectors of this Institution, the answers 
given in the crisis of 1868-9. The Church 
will not resign her temporal power ; and 
‘©Z. C. M. I. ’’ and the Deseret National 
Bank present to the eye monumental ar- 
guments of herwisdom. But the Church 
has not alone been wise in this respect, 
nor alone faithful to her destiny. Atthe 
time referred to, these financial anc mer- 
cantile issues were, after President Young, 
chiefly held in the hands of three men, 
namely: William Jennings, William H. 
The 
subject, then, at this stage, grows so 
suggestive of the existence of ‘‘ Z. C. M. — 
I.” as the necessary commercial hand- 
maid of the Church that we must dwell 
awhile on a circumstantial exposition. _ 
Early in our commercial history, there 
grew up a conflict between the merchants 
and the Church. To become a merchant 
was to antagonize the Church and her 
policies ; so that it wasalmost illegitimate 
for Mormen men of enterprising character 
to enter into mercantile pursuits ; and it 
was not until Jennings, Hooper and El- 
dredge redeemed Utah from this conflict 
by resigning to the Church their own 


basis that Utah commerce developed into 


proper forms and became inspired with 
the true genius of mercantile enterprise. 
To-day there is no such commercial war 
as existed in 1868 and out of which ‘‘Z 
C. M. I. ’’ was evolved; and yet when 
Mr. T. B. H. Stenhouse wrote his Rocky 
Mountain Saints the salient part of the 
commercial record of hisbook was all con- 
cerning this ‘‘ irrepressible conflict ” be- 
tween the merchants and the priesthood. 
The firm of the Walker Brothers ‘is des- 
cribed as the head and front of this con- 
flict on the merchant side, as Brigham 
Young was on the side of the Mormon 
Cummonwealth. But the Church wastoo 
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powerful to be subdued ; and the mer- 
chants were desirous at one moment. to 
give up the fight. Says Mr. Stenhouse : 
‘¢With such a feeling of uneasiness, 
nearly all the non-Mormon merchants 
joined in a letter to Brigham Young, of- 
fering, if the Charch would purchase their 
guods at twenty-five per cent. less than 
their valuation, they would leave the Ter- 
ritory. Brigham answered them caval- 
ierly that he had not asked them to come 


into the Territory, did not ask them to 


leave it, and that they might stay as long 
as they pleased. 

‘It was clear that Brigham felt himself 
master of the situation; and the mer- 
chants had to ‘bide their time’ and 
await the coming change that was antici- 
pated trom the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad. As the great iron way ap- 
proached the mountains, and every day 
gave evidence of its being finished at a 
much earlier period than was at first an- 
ticipated, the hope of what it would ac- 
complish nerved the discontented to 
struggle with the passing day. ” 

Here is at once described the Gentile 
and apostate view of the situation of those 
times ; and confined as it is to thesalient 
point, no lengthy special argument in 
favor of President Young's policies could 
more clearly justify his mercantile co- 
operative movement. It was the mom- 
ent of life or death to the temporal power 
of the Church! When it be also consid- 
ered that the organization of ‘‘Z. C. M. 
I. ’’ not only preserved this power in the 
hands of the community, but that it re- 
deemed the Territory from this irritating 
commercial conflict, it is evident that the 
scheme was both potent and wise. The 


historian has nothing to do with the ar- 


ment of the. conflict at issue in any of 
its forms, but simply with the fact of its 
existence and the necessities of the Mor- 
mon community at the time. The point 
that stands boldly out in the period under 
review is, that the organization of *‘ Z. C. 
M. I.” at that crisis saved the temporal su- 
premacy of the Mormon commonwealth. 

But the co-operative idea and genius 
originated not with the merchants. C- 


operation, indeed, is the true offspring 


of the Church. It was not conceived in 
the spirit of the world but in the spirit of 
the gospel; and it was begotten early in 
the Mormon dispensation, though it was 
not successfully applied to the communi- 
ty until 1869. 


Joseph Smith, the founder of the | 
Church of Latter-day Saints, was the 
Prophet of a co-operative system de- 
signed to be applied not only to this 
Church but ultimately to all society. It 
was the means by which a. universal so- 
cial redemption was to be brought about, 
and in this result was the beginning of a 
Millennium for the race. Without so-. 


cial redemption, no millennial reign was 


possible: so taught the Prophet Joseph 
and such apostles as Parley P. Pratt, 
Orson Pratt and John ‘laylor fifty years 
ago. ‘These men were the teachers of a 
co-operative system, based on gospel . 
principles, to the disciples of the last 
generation, whose children scarcely 
dream that their fathers were inspired by 
such a philosophy and spirit or. that they 
believed that in the success.and spread 
of a true communistic gospel over the 
whole earth the reign of righteousness 
was to be brought in as the consumma- 
tion of ue Latter-day mission. But such 
was or 1 Mormonism; and it was 
Joseph Smith who was ‘the Prophet of 
this communistic gospel in.which was _ to 
be evolved the best methods of a oe 
erative commonwealth inspired the 
spirit of the broadest social ole ae 
This system was styled the ‘‘ Order of 
Enoch,’’ and it signified simply and 
truly a society based upon a perfect co 
operative order, practically’ worked in 
all its affairs by co-operative principles 
and inspired by the spirit of a universal 
Christ-like benevolence. It was, in fine, 
the order of the Kingdom of Heaven to 
be established upon the earth in the last 
days. Its peculiar style—the ‘‘ Order of 
Enoch ’’—signified to the Mormon un- 
derstanding that such a perfect commun- ° 
istic system existed in the earliest patri- 
archal age among Enoch and his people. 
Thus socially considered, we may form a 
pretty lucid and comprehensive idea of 
what Enoch’s walking with God in the 
early age of the world signified; and 
from the revelations given by the Proph- 
et Joseph historically of Enoch and his 
people, it appears that their supreme so- 


| cial boast was that there were ‘‘no poor 


in Zion.” Such a Zion was to be es- 


tablished in the last days; and in the 
consummation of a social system which 
would truly and most perfectly realize 
Zion, according to the conception of the 
d socialistic 

Co-opera- 


Prophet Joseph, was the 
aim of the Mormon mission. 
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tion is as much a cardinal and essential 
doctrine of the Mormon Church as bap- 
tism for the remission of sins; and every 
‘Mormon Elder who understands the phil- 
osophy of his own system could affirm 
that without co-operation society cannot 
be saved. Furthermore, it has been the 
ambition of the Mormon leaders to 
evolve their own social systems. Hence 
their wonderful ‘‘ gatherings’’—the emi- 
gration of a hundred and fifty thousand 
converts from Europe ; their founding of 
hundreds of cities and settlements under 
a temporal Priesthood or Bishops, and 
hence also their patriarchal and poly- 
gamic| institutions. We are not, how- 
ever, in this chapter, about to treat of the 
strange religious and social systems of 
the Mormons; but to speak of the efforts 
of Brigham Young in 1868, ’69 and ’7o0 
to transform this people into a grand co- 
operative community and afterwards to 
perfect them as the ‘‘ United Order of 
Enoch. ”’ 23 

‘The co-operative exposition, then, 
shows us that early in his day, Joseph 
Smith attempted to found a Communis- 
tic Church,—not after the order of the 
Frenci Communists and sceptics, nor 
even after that of the more reverent 
Robert Owen; but such a communistic 
church: or social and religious brother- 
_hood as the great English Socialist be- 
lieved Jesus and his ‘apostles attempted 
to establish on the earth as the pattern 
of things in the heavens. Apostacy and 
persecutions, however, prevented the 
Mormon Prophet from consummating 
this grand ‘‘ design of the Heavens”’ to 
found, through him, a socialistic-relig- 
ious brotherhood the earth ushering 
in the earth’s Millennium. But the 
-_ Mormon Apostles and the Elders gener- 
erally believed that all this would be ul- 
timately consummated in their mission. 
At home and abrpbad this splendid ideal 
—which Robert Owen, in his latter mo- 
ments especially, would have revelled in as 
a vision of New Jerusalem—often formed 
the subject of the most inspired sermons 
of the Elders. Thus it continued as an 
idealin the Mormon faith for nearly a 
uarter of a century after the death of 


the Mormon Prophet, before Brigham 


Young vigorously attempted to carry the 
plan into execution. 

The reasons of this delay were—first, 
the extraordinary and unfavorable cir- 
cumstances of the Mormon people dur- 


ing that period. There was the exodus 
from Nauvoo and then the peopling of 
these numerous valleys with the tens of 
thousands of destitute emigrants from 
Europe. They had also to convert the 
desert into a fruitful field. The law of 
their condition might have been well ex- 
pressed in Lincoln’s homely injunction 
—‘* Root hog, or die.’ ‘This period, 
therefore, was not the one in which to 
establish the order of Zion—for such the 
Order of. Enoch” is—nor to open ef- 
fectively a probationary and preparatory 
period with some prudent co-operative 
plan upon which the moneyed men of 
the country as well as the people could 
unite. 

According to these views of the true 
genius of the Mormon commonwealth 
and the proper socialistic aims of the 
Church, a Zion’s Co-operative plan is 
most legitimate. Upon it, Mormon so- 
ciety must sooner or later be completely 
and perfectly constructed or the Church 
will fail to embody her own social phil- 
osophy. This communistic gospel of 
the Mormons thirty. years ago attracted 
the attention of the great socialistic 
apostles of England and won their ad- 
miration. It did so with George Jacob 


- Holyoak and his class; and the famous 


and learned:socialist, Brontier O’ Brian, 
in one of the most powerful and discrime 
inating editorials ever written upon the 
Mormons and their commonwealth, said 
in Reynold s Newspaper that the Mormons 
had ‘‘ created a soul under the rib of 
death! ’’ It was a matter of supreme 
astonishment to these great apostles of. 
socialism to find a Christian Church in 
this age working abreast of themselves 
in social reforms; and they boldly and 
justly proclaimed that the Mormons were 
the only people in Christendom who 
were building upon the true social base- 
work as exemplified in the early Christian 


-~Church. And what made the Mormon 


movement,in its socialistic aspects,so sin- 
gular and interesting to these men was 
the fact that the Mormons were working 


out a new social order harmonious with 


the co-operative and communistic plans 
of a Robert Owen, yet with God in their 
system and a mighty faith in their peo- 


ple inspiring them to a great social re- 


construction. They frankly confessed 
that in this respect the Mormon apostles 
had the advantage of all other reformers 
of the social system. These expositions, 
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then, bring out the fact that the Mor- 
mons are properly a co-operative com- 
munity,—that Joseph was a communistic 
prophet, and that the apostles, to be true 
to their mission, must maintain co op- 
eration. With this understanding, we 
may resume the circumstantial line of 
ouf commercial ey 


CHAPTER ER VI. 


THE GREAT COMMERCIAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF UTAH. 


HE Mormons asa community were 
about to test the strength of their 
temporal bulwark. They were also, for 
the first time in their history, to meet an 
adequate trial of the communistic genius 
of their Church,at once in its potency in 
the sense of a ‘community’s aggregated 
force and im the adhesive and the preserv- 
ing qualities of that genius in the sense 
of a communistic power of resistance. 
But we must return to the historical nar- 
trative of the period, that we may review 
the salient points of the situation during 
the years 1868-69-70. Early in 1868, the 
merchants were startled by the announce- 


ment ‘*‘that it was advisable that the 


people of Utah Territory should become 
their own merchants ;’’ and that an or- 


ganization should be created for them ex- 


pressly for importing and distributing 
merchandise on a comprehensive plan. 
When it was asked of President Young, 
What do you think the merchants 
will do in this matter ; will they fall in 
with this co-operative idea?’’ he an- 


_ swered, ‘‘I do not know, but if they do 


not we shall leave them out in the cold, 
the same as the Gentiles, and their goods 
shall rot upon their shelves. ”’ 

This surely was implacable; but, as 
already observed, Brigham Young and 
the Mormons as a peculiar community 
had in 1868 come face to face with im- 
placable necessities. They had, in fact, 
to cease to be a communistic power in 
the world and from that moment exist as 
a mere religious sect, or preserve their 


temporal cohesiveness. The Mormons . 


from the first have existed as a society,not 
as a sect. They have combined the two 
elements of organization—the social and 
the religious. They are a new society- 
power in the world and an entirety in 
themselves. They are indeed the only 


_ religious community in Christendom of 


modern birth. They existed as such in 


Ohio ; in Missouri, in Illinois, aod finally 
in Utah ; and to preserve themselves as 
a community they made an exodus tothe 
isolation of the Rocky Mountains. ‘They 
intend forever to preserve themselves 
as acommunity ; that, was the plain and 
simple meaning of Brighatn Young’s an- | 
swer concerning the merchants in 1868. 
It was not an exodus which was then 
needed to so preserve them, but a ‘‘Zion’ s 


Co-operative Mercantile Institution.’ 


The subsequent history abundantly 
shows as much; many times since, as we 
shall find by tracing the lines of the 
Mormon financial influences abroad, ‘‘Z 
C. M. I.’” has moved the commercial 
world everywhere to the preservation of 
that peculiar community of which it has 
become the temporal bulwark. ‘There was, 
therefore, at once the extraordinary sag- 
acity of a great society organizer as well 
as genuine Mormon fidelity in President 
Young’s answer. If the merchants do not 
fall in with Zion’s Co-operative move- 
ment to preserve herself intact ‘‘we will 
leave them out in the cold, the same as 
the Gentiles.”’ President John Taylor 
or George Q. Cannon would have an- 

swered precisely the same. Indeed, this 
was the united decision of the Apostles 
upon the co-operative necessities of the 
times, and it was aco-operation among 
the mercantile and financial class of the 
community that was so essentially re- 
quired in 1868-69-70. To appreciate the — 
radical necessity of such a combination of | 
the Mormon moneyed classes at that 
time will be to sociologically understand 
the birth and subsequent history of ‘‘ Z. 
C. M. I.”’ and the immenseservice which 
three or four of the chiefcommercial and 
moneyed men of the Territory did to the 


community in resigning their own base- — 


work to a Zion’s Institution, thus setting 
the example to the lesser mercantile 
powers throughout the Territory. 

The co-operative plan having been suf- 
ficiently evolved in the mind of President 
Young and his apostolic compeers, the 
President cailed.a mecting of the mer- 
chants in the City Hall, October,1868. It 
was there and then determined to adopt a 
general co-operative plan throughout the 
Territory to preserve the commerce and 
mone¢y resources of the people within 
themselves. and thus also preserve the 
social unity. As yet, however, the 
methods of co-operation were not perfect- 
_ed nor the idea of a 8 Z. C. M. I.’’ com- 
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_ pletely evolved. 
_merchants themselves to work out ‘the 
idea into practical shape, it being their 
special movement,thouga inspired by the 
Church from the: very impulses of her own 
genius. To be true to the integrity of 
history, it must be confessed that of them- 
selves the merchants never would have 
re-constructed themselves upon aco-oper- 
ative plan. The inspiration of the mo- 
ment was from the Church, while its saccess 
was in such men as Jennings and Hooper 


and Eldredge & Clawson; but especially 


was the commercial basework of Mr. Jen- 
nings, with his Eagle Emporium,required 


for the foundation of an Institution colos- 


sal enough to represent a community. 
Brigham Young was wise enough to know 
the necessary parts of the combination. 
' The initial movement of co-operation 
_ having been made, meeting followed 
meeting ; a committee was appointed to 
frame a constitution and by-laws, and, 
without seeing the end from the begin- 
ning, their part of the programme was 
carried out, and an institution formed 
on paper ; subscriptions were solicited, 
and cash fell into the coffers of the treas- 
urer pro tem. This was during the win- 
ter months of 1868. With the turn of 
the year, a committee was appointed to 
commence operations. They waited up- 
on the President for advice, who, in his 
quiet but decided way, said: ‘‘Go to 
work and doit.’’ After a little conver- 
sation, the question was again suggested : 
‘‘ What shall we do?” With the same 
sententious brevity, the reply came, ‘‘ Go 
to work and do it.”’ ‘‘ But how? ” the 
questioners continued. ‘‘ We haven’t 
enough money ; :we haven’t the goods ; 
we have no building; we haven't suffi- 
cient credit.’’ ‘*‘Go to work and do 
it, and I will show you how,’’ was the 
President’s finality to those who came to 
seek counsel. 

To some minds these sententious an- 


_ swers of Brigham Young will be merely. 


illustrations of a despotic resolve to force 
_into existence a mercantile 
“by the power which he held over ‘the 
Latter-day Saints in all tne world. That 
universal dominance of the head of the 
Church is admitted ; and in 1868, before 
the opening of the Utah mines, and the 
existence of a mixed population, there 
was no commercial escape from the nec- 
essities of a combination. But while 


the imperativeness of. President Young’s | 


It was necessary for the 


0-operation. 


resolve may be trankly confessed, his sa-_ 
gacity was as strongly illustrated as the 
absoluteness of his purpose. Indeed, 
these famous replies of Brigham which 
were current in the public conversations 
of Salt Lake City at the time, may be 
considered, with their significance brought 
out, as fine tributes to the commercial 
capacity and power of three or four men 
easily named who could *‘ go to work 
and do it’’ better than he could advise 
them. ‘The co-operative genius evolved 
in the gatherings of the people into a 
community in Ohio, Missouri, Illinois 
and Utah had alreacly manifested itself. 
To fail in Mormon co-operation was, 
therefore, something which Brigham 
Young could not understand. 

To sum up, then, the people possessed 
the genius of co-operation and Brigham 
Young possessed the zwz/7; while around | 
him there was a small circle of men who, 
for commercial energy and honor, in- 
stincts for great enterprises, and finan- 
cial capacity generally, would. be es- 
teemed as pre-eminent in any commer- 
cial State in the world. 

Thus. considered, Brigham Young’s. 
famous words, ‘‘ Go to work and do it.”’ 
have an extraordinary historical weight. 
They signified, in the strongest possible 
brevity of expression; first, perhaps, faith 
in himself; next,. faith in the people; 
and lastly, confidence in the organic ca- 
pacity and financial power of a few men 
whom he had clearly defined in his mind. 
Those who have repeated with any other 
meaning these words of Brigham Young 
—words which are as types of the period | 
—have but poorly appreciated the histor- 
ical import of his mighty injunction. 

Review the commercial and financial 
combination as defined in Brigham 
Young’s mind at that moment. There | 
was, perhaps, first, the Hon. William H. 
Hooper. He had served the people 
faithfully in Congress ever since the 
‘Utah War,’’ and the President es- 
teemed him as the keystone of the com- 
mercial arch. As a far-seeing, watchful 


politician, also, William H. Hooper 


could perfectly comprehend at once the 
political and commercial complications 


_ of the times and foresee that, as the peo- 


ple’s Delegate, he would soon have to 
grapple in Congress with the same essen- 
tial problem that Brigham Young had 
to grapple with at home. This was, to 
preserve the Cosennaenisy intact and suffi- 


of 
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ciently resistive toward all antagonistic 
forces; and scarcely a year had passed 
ere the Hon. William H. Hooper fully 
realized this in his defence of the Mor- 


mons against the Cullom Bill. He, 


therefore, in the crisis of 1870— the date 
now reached—could well appreciate 
Brigham Young’s words, ‘‘Go to work 
and doit!”’ 

__. There was, probably, next in the Presi- 
dent’s mind, Horace S. Eldredge. He 
had been with the people in their troubles 
in Missouri and Illinois, had conducted 
their emigrations and was one of the 
commercial founders of the Mormon 
commonwealth in Utah. Therefore, 


Horace S. Eldredge was a proper founda- © 


tion-stone of ‘‘Z. C. M. 


The third—and in some respects the | 
“most important man defined in the. 
President’s mind—was William Jennings. . 


In 1869, he could have carried a million 
dollars to either side in means and 
credit. He had the goods at that mo- 
ment in Salt Lake City; he had built 
his Eagle Emporium, which was quite 


worthy of Zion’s Co-operative Mercan- 


tile Institution to open business in, and 
he had abundance of commercial credit 


either East or West to sustain the Presi- 


dent in his gréat design. 

After these three first named, came 
John Sharp, Feramorz Little, Henry 
W. Lawrence and William S, Godbe ; 
besides H. B. Clawson, who was Brigham 
Young’s son-in-law and late business 
manager and at this time in partnership 
with Horace S. Eldredge. Undoubtedly, 
President Young was depending on all 
these above named. 

The combinations thus reviewed, re- 
consider the conversations of the occa- 


sion when that committee waited on 


President Young, for the record is os 
with historical exactness ! 

‘* Go to work and do it. ”’ 

‘¢But how?” 


will show you—’”- substantially im- 


plying: ‘‘ you have plenty of money; 


you have buildings; you have abundance 


of goods ; you have sufficient credit. ’’ 
The President was right; and the 


merchants realized that there was no get- 


ting around his solid views. 
To the everlasting honor of William 


Jennings be it said, he did not betray 


the President and the people in their co- 
operative movement. . Mr. Stenhouse 
treats his act as a shrewd piece of busi- 


ness policy; but: the true historian can 
only consider it as an act commensurate 


-with the needs of those times. William 


Jennings resigned his business basis to 
**Z. C. M. I.,’” sold: his stock to it for 
over $200,000, and rented his Eagle 
Emporium for three years to the Institu- 
tion at an annual rental of $8,000. EI- 
dredge & Clawson also sold their stock 
and resigned their business basis to ‘‘ Z. 
C. M. I.,’’ and other leading meene fol- 
lowed the example. 

The organization of C. M. I., 
was at length effected in the winter * 
1868-69. It consisted of a president, 
vice-president, secretarv, treasurer and 
seven directors. Brigham Young was 
very properly chosen president; J. M. 
Bernhisel, vice-president ; Wm. Clayton, 
secretary ‘and D. O. Calder treasurer ; 
George A. Smith, William Jennings, G. 
Q. Cannon, William H. Hooper, H. S. 
Eidredge, H. W. Lawrence, and H. B. 
Clawson, directors; H. B. pence, 
superintendent. 

Several changes, however, were soon 
made in the Board. and officers of the In- © 
stitution. Thomas G. Webber succeedcd 
William Clayton as the Secretary, Thoum- 
as Williams was elected at the same time 
Treasurer. Henry W. Lawrence retired 
from the Institution and sold his interest 


-In it to Horace S. Eldredge. § 


‘The policy which had been wisely and 


considerately pursued in purchasing the 


stocks of existing firms, or receiving them — 
as investments at just rates, shielded from 


embarassment those who would otherwise 


have inevitably suffered from the inaugur- 
ation and prestige of the ‘*Z. C. M. I.’’ 

Simultaneously with the framing of the 
parent institution, local organizations 
were formed in all the settlements of the 
Territory; each feeling itself in duty 
bound to sustain the one central depot 
and to make their purchases from it. 


‘The people, with great unanimity, be- 


came shareholders in their respective 
local ‘‘ co-operatives, ’’ and also in the 
parent Institution; so that. they might 
enjoy the profits of their own investment 
and purchases. Thus, almost in a day, 
was effected a great re-construction of 
the commercial relations and methods | 
of an entire community which fitted 


| the purposes of the times and preserved 


the temporal unity of the Mormon peo- 
ple as well as erecting for them a mighty | 
financial bulwark. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE 
W. H. HOOPER. 


i is ; unnecessary to attempt to sketch | 
the life of Brigham Young, first Pres | 


ident and founder of ‘‘Z. C. M. I. ’’ for 


like that of President John Taylor, it is | 


a full and eventful subject for a volumi- 
_nous book; or at least could only be worth- 
ily treated ina complete and well rounded 
Biography. But it is very proper that 
~ we should, in the commercial history of 
this Territory, sketch the life of the Hon. 


William H. Hooper, chief among the. 


founders of Utah commerce, first Vice 
President of ‘‘Z. C. M. I.” and at the 
present date President of the said Insti- 
tution 


Honorable William Henry Hooper is 


the son of Henry Hooper and Mary 
Noel Price. He was born at the: old 
Homestead known as Warwick Manor, 
Dorchester County, Eastern Shore, Dec- 
ember 25th, 1813. 

His father, who died when the subject 
of our sketch was but three years of age, 
was of English descent; while his mother, 


as her name would indicate, was of Scotch | 


extraction. He attended country school 
for about a year and a half, this being all 
the schooling he ever received in his 
youth. 

At the age of fourteen he went into a 
- store as clerk with a man named Brambel, 

‘up to which time he had lived at home 
his widowed helping on the 
farm as best he could. 

Two years later, he entieed the employ 
of a Mr. Parrott, a merchant at New 
Market, E. S., with whom he remained 
*twelve months, ‘until his employer re- 
moved to the West. 

Being again out of a situation, he went 
to Baltimore where he engaged in his 
former business ;, but his Nealeh failing 
him he returned tp his native place, East- 
ern Shore, with a small stock of goods— 
furnished him b by his employer. On ar- 
riving at home, 


whom is still alive. 
In.connection with his business thus 


established, he at the age of nineteen suc- 


ceeded in building a coasting schooner 
which he christened the Benjamin D. 
Jackson. About this time, much interest 
‘was being manifested in the West, Illlnois 
being he extreme western frontier ; and 


he took charge of his. 
mother and two sisters, the younger of | 


in 1832, Wm. H. Hooper, selling his 
vessel and other effects, paid a visit to 
St. Louis, intending to go to the Lead 
Mines at Galena, Illinois. The preval- 
ence there of cholera, however, prevented 
him from carrying @ut his project and he 
wintered in St. Louis, then a city of but 
6000 inhabitants. 

Early in the spring of 1833, he re- 
turned to Maryland, and again took a 
clerkship in Baltimore. During the same 
season he made a trip up the Potomac to 
Washington, being a guest of Thomas H. 
Hicks who subsequently became Govern- 
or and died a Senator. 

While in Washington he, in company 
with Mr. Hicks, attended the exciting 
discussions then going on at the Capitol 
on the currency question during Presi- 
dent Jackson’s administration. He was 
in the Senate Gallery when Jackson sent 


‘his memorable message to that Honorable 


body, protesting against their action look- 
ing to his impeachment. 

In 1835, his eldest sister and her hus- 
band died, leaving two daughters aged 
respectively two and four years, who came 
under his charge. 

In the fail of the same year, he, in 
company with George Wann, took a 
stock of goods to Galena, Illinois, where 


_they started in business under the firm 


name of ‘‘ Hooper & Wann.” In 1836, 
Mr. Wann returned to his native State, 
selling out his interest to Charles Peck 
and Samuel H. Scales, the house now be- 
coming ‘‘Hooper, Peck & Scales,’’ after- 
wards well known upon the frontiers as 
Merchants, Miners and Smelters, as well 
as being considerably concerned in the 
steamboat interest. 

It was during the year 1836, that Mr. 
Hooper married his first wife, Miss Electa - 
Jane Harris, by whom he had two daugh- 
ters, both of whom are now dead, as also 
is their mother who died in 1844. . His 
youngest daughter, May Dacre, died in 
1855 near Galena; the eldest, Wilhel- 
mina, died in 1866, at Platteville, Wa; 
she was the wife of Mr. John McArthur. 

The firm of Hooper, Peck & Scales — 


went down inthe panic of 38, which sus- 


pended the mercantile and banking in- 
terests of the whole country. After giving 


“some two or three years attention to wind- 


ing up the business, it was turned over to 
Mr. Peck, a man of private means and 
without family, who also received in- 
cidental aid’ from Mr. Hooper, he 
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having to seek his living in other direc- 
tions. After several years of hard strug- 
gle, the firm debt, amounting in the ag- 
gregrate to about $200,000., was paid. 

During this period, his mother and 
family, with the two daughters of his 
sister, emigrated to Galena, where they 
remained under his charge until the death 
of his mother, in ’55, and the marriage 
of his two neices, whom he had educated 
and who graduated at the Cooper Institu- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio. 

‘The family owned three slaves, ‘* Old 
Charley” and his wife and child. Charley 
had been the playmate of Mr. Hooper's 
father. They. wefe taken from Mary- 
land to Illinois, where they became free, 
but they never left the family. ‘‘ Old 
Charley ’’ died recently at a very ad- 
vanced age. For the last ten years he 
was bed-ridden. 
however, nor forsaken, by him to whose 
rearing he had contributed in earlier 
times. He was cared for to the last, re- 
ceiving a liberal stipulation regularly 
from Mr. Hooper. 

In 1843, the latter engaged in steam- 
boating, being clerk on board the little 
steamer Offer then plying between Gal- 
ena and St. Paul, near Fort Snerling. 
The O#er was owned and commanded by 
his brothers-in-law, the captains Harris, 
who were the pioneers of the steambvat- 
ing on the Upper Mississippi. One 
building only—a Catholic Missionary 
Chapel-—then marked the spot where now 
stands the large and flourishing city of 
St. Paul, Minn., and from which the city 
derived its name. At that time there 
were but few white settlers above Dubuque 
The country was 
then awilderness, which in now embraced 
in the flourishing States of Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. | 

In 1844, he built for the American Fur 
Company the steamer Zymx. During the 
memorable high water of that season, she 
was grounded by her pilot, however, on 
her first trip near, or upon, the point of 
land where the City of Winona now 
stands. He remained on the river, builds 
ing and commanding several boats ; the 
last, built in 1847, was known as the 
Alexander Hamilton and owned princi- 
pally by Messrs Corwiths, of Galena, and 
C. H. Rodgers of New York. This boat 
was burned with 22 others at St. Louis in 
May ’49, the disaster again leaving him 
penniless in the world. Being thus re- 


He was not forgotten, | 


} duced, he took charge of the books of the 


then well known hotel of. the West, the 
Planters’ House, St. Louis. | 
In the spring of 1850, he emigrated to 


| Salt Lake City, underan engagement with 


Holiday & Warner, merchants. ‘This 
event, insignificant as it may appear, 
changed the tenor of his future life. At 
the time he made the engagement with 
Mr. Holliday, Captain Harris of Galena 
and himself were arranging with a Pitts- 
burg Company’for the construction of an 
iron steamer, which they proposed to 


ship around the Horn in pieces, with the 


view of putting her on the Sacramento 
River. The money for the carrying out 

of this design was to be furnished by 
Capt. Harris, and had this project been 

carried out, in all probability they would 
have owned the first steamer ever put on 

that river. It was on account of extreme 

ill health that Mr. Hooper preferred to. 
make a trip to Salt Lake, where he arrived 

in the month of June 1850, but remained 
with Holliday & Warner till ’53. 

In December of ’52, he married Mary 
Ann Knowlton, his present wife, by whom 
he has had nine children, three sonsand six 
daughters, the first two being sons, who 
are now dead. In’53, and while incom- 
pany with Holliday & Warner, he went 
to California with a large adventure of 
cattle, horses, flour, etc., which latter he 
disposed of to a large company of emi 
grantson the road. While in California, 


he sold his interest in the profits to 


Holliday & Warner, clearing $10,000 by 
the transaction, and in company with 
four otner men, including his old friend, | 
John Reese, returned to Salt Lake in the 
fall, reaching the City in the month of 
December. 

This journey was attended with con- 
siderable danger, the country, being in- 
fested with hostile Indians, and without 
a house, from where Virginia City, Nev- 
ada, now stands, to the settlements of 
Utah, a distance of about 700 miles. 

In ’54, he embarked in mercantile pur- 
suits, and in ’55 was elected a member of 
the State convention to frame a Consti- 
tution for the State of Deseret. In ’57, 
he was appointed by Gov. Brigham 
Young, Secretary profem of the Territory, 
to fill the place made vacant by the death 
of Almon W. Babbitt. This position he 
held until ’58, when he was relieved by 
Secretary John Hartnet of St. Louis, who 


came out’ with Johnston’s army. Mr. 
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Hoaer’ Ss appointment as Secretary protem 


was recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


and turned the fates in his favor; for in 


1859 he was elected Delegate from Utah 


to the 36th Congress of the United States. 

This gave him an opportunity of witness- 

ing the culmination of matters at the 

_ Capitol, which resulted in the Rebellion 
of the Southern States. ' 


CHAPTER VII, 


CONGRESSIONAL History or UTAH UP TO 
WILLIAM H. Hooper in Con- 
GRESS. | 


TAH can scarcely be said to have 
possessed any political or congres- 
sional history until the period of the war. 
Previously, her condition and career had 
been almost entirely primitive and patri- 
archal. The Hon. John M. Bernhisel, 
delegate from Utah through this period, 
had served his constituents faithfully ; 
but no feature of that service stands out 
so prominent as to require special men- 
tion. The general history, up to this 
time, may therefore be considered as in- 
cluding the congressional. 

The ‘‘ Mormon war,” of course, had 
somewhat interrupted the relations be- 
tween Utah and the nation. In the eyes 
of the American public, Utah had been 
in rebellion; although, as we have seen, 


the controversy had been amicably set- 


_ tled, and the Mormons had been par- 
) doned of all their political offences. 

It was under this aspect of affairs that 
William H. Hooper was elected delegate 
to Congress, from Utah, in August, 1859. 
His position was a delicate one, his task 
arduous, and the case he had to handle 
certainly a very peculiar and complex 
case, looking at it from whatever point 
of view. Notwithstanding his constitu- 
ents held that they were in the right in 
the late controversy which had nearly 
come to bloodshed, and notwithstanding 
their affirmation that they had stood up- 
on their constitutional ground, and had 
merely resisted, by a practical but a just- 
ifiable protest, an unconstitutional inva- 
sion of the rights of American citizens, 
delegate Hooper well knew that the gen- 
eral. public took another view of the case. 
But the great advantage which Hooper 


possessed, and which enabled him to 


y 


master the situation, was in this thorough 
appreciation of the views and shapings 


| of both sides. ‘Therefore, while the del- 
As we have seen, his coming: to Utah 
changed the course of Mr. Hooper’s life, | 


egate was prepared to stand by his peo-— 
ple, in the defence of all their constitu- 
tional rights, and to ward off any new 
difficulty, he was equally ready to ‘‘ see 
eye to eye’ with members of Congress. 
This was the exact reason why Brigham 
Young sent him; indeed, one of Brig- 


ham’s greatest gifts is manifested in his 


choice of the fittest instruments for the 
work and the times. 

Fortunately, also, when Hooper went 
to Congress as delegate in 1859, the 
members were disposed to humor the 
Mormon view of the Utah expedition 
and troubles, and he in turn humored 
them most politicly. 

As we have seen, the public, and es- 


{ pecially journalists and Congressmen, 


were only too willing to treat the Utah 
war as Buchanan’s affair, and wipe the 
hands of the nation clean of-it. With 
this feeling came the good-natured in- 
clination to let the Mormons have all 
they asked for, if they only asked in 
reason. And Congress had a Utah dele- 
gate of a most sagacious, practical turn 
of mind, who understood his points too 
well to ask for more than was certain to 


_be granted, contenting himself, in the 
Test, in working up a good feeling to- 


wards his constituents. 

Delegate Hooper settled everything he 
touched. ‘There were two sessions of the 
Utah -Legislature unrecognized and un- 
paid ; Governor Young’s accounts against 


the U. S. Treasury were unsettled ; and 


the expenses of the Indian war of 1850 
were still due to the Territory. All this 
the energetic and influential delegate 
brought to a settlement. Besides this 
financial triumph, a bill which passed the 
House, for the suppression of polygamy, 
never became a law, and the thirty-sixth 
Congress ended, leaving Utah affairs com- 
paratively tranquil. 

Notwithstanding that in the thirty- 
sixth Congress Utah had met a very fair 
adjustment, and that it was indeed the 
only one in which Utah, up to this date, 
had risen to anything like political im- 
portance in the nation, the Hon. John 
M. Bernhisel was returned to the thirty- 
seventh Congress. This may have been 
intended as a recognition of the past ser- 
vices of that gentleman, before his final 
retirement from public life, but it is evi- 
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dent that he was not so well fitted for the | 


post as Delegate Hooper. Dr. Bernhisel 
was originally rather a professional than 
a political character,—something of a 
Mormon elder in Congress, representing 
a religious people, whereas, Hoo was. 
a successful merchant, and full of political 
sagacities. It is true the latter might 
not have been able to have prevented the 
passage of the anti-polygamic bill of 1862, 
but he certainly would have rallied a host 
of political friends against it. Without 
wasting his strength to show the “* uncon- 
stitutionality”’ of the bill, he would have 
adopted the more practical line of argu- 
ment that the bill must, from its very na- 
ture, remain inoperative for years, thus 
giving, tacitly, a license for the continua- 
tion of polygamy. “This has been abun- 
dantly recognized by members of Con- 
gress since. The bill of 1862 has been cou- 
sidered by them to be as great a nuisance 
as polygamy itself. Surely Hooper would 
have foreshadowed the difficulties of 
special legislation, in such a delicate 
matter as the marriage question of an 


entire community. Moreover, in 1862 


the whole responsibility of the abolition 
of thousands of plural marriages rested 
entirely with Congress, there having been 
no primary agitation of the matter by 


the people of Utah themselves. But the 


thirty-seventh Congress, i in its innocence, 
passed that bill, committing almost as 
great a blunder as did Buchanan in the 
case of the Utah war. 

The Hon. John M. Bernhisel returned 


to his constituents, and the Hon. John 


F. Kinney was elected to succeed him. 

For a number of years, Judge Kinney 
had been Chief Justice of Utah, but he 
had been just removed by Lincoln, it is 
said, for too faithfully serving the Mor- 
mons. Be that as the reader may please 
to consider, the Mormons were grateful, 

and resolved that the Chief Justice shuld 
‘not go from them in disgrace. 
cordingly elected him to represent them 
in the thirty-eighth Congress ; and so the 


Chief Justice, instead of returning to his | 
went 


friends in the East, u der a cloud, 
to Washington in triumph, to take his 


seat in the Congress ofthe United States. . 


Judge Kinney was a brilliant man, and 
he soon won golden opinions from both 


constituents and strangers, by his elo- 


- quent efforts in Congress. 
_ But he was not essentially identified 
with the destiny of Utah, although a con- 


They ac- 


and in 


stant friend of the “people, and it became 
evident that the congressional career of 
a Gentile, representing a purely Mormon 
constituency, must tend more to his po- 
he advancement than to their poten- 

‘He might have built a pinnacle on 


their political destiny ; they cuuld build 


nothing on his political fame. They ~ 
had the example of Judge Douglass be-. 


fore them—‘* the Mormon-made Sena- 


tor ’’—who in his career nearly reached 
the Presidency of the United States, yet — 
who recommended to Congress the ex- 
pediency of cutting the ‘‘loathsome ulcer 
out ’’—the ‘‘ulcer’’ being the people who, 
in his rise to fame, had done so much to 
uplift him. In justice, however, it should 
be said that Judge Kinney served his con- 


stituents well and faithfully. . 


With the return of Hon. W. H. Hooper» 
to the thirty-ninth Congress, the prestige — 
of home delegates was restored. His in- 
fluence was greater than ever, both at 
Washington. The verv 
change for a time from Mormon to Gen- 
tile had enhanced’ that influence, and il- 
lustrated the eminent consistency of a 


| man who was politically in harmony with 


Congress, yet in destiny one with the © 
Mormon people, representing them as — 
their delegate. We are ever impressed 
with that law which is described as the 
‘* eternal fitness of things ;”’ so Congress 
could better understand and respect Wil- 


liam H. Hooper maintaining the integ- 


rity of the Mormon commonwealth, and 
reconciling it with the rights of the 
American citizen, than it could the rep- 
resentation of Utah in those days, by a 
Gentile delegate. Hooper had by far 
the greatest influence in Congress ; his 


earnestness in controversy was respected 


by his congressional colleagues, even 
when they were resolutely bent on an anti- 
Mormon policy ; and the very. fact that 
he was a well-known monogamist only 
rendered his defence of the religious 
rights of his polygamic constituents more 


truly American in spirit. 


After the return of Mr. Hooper, and 
during the thirty-ninth and fortieth Con 


| gresses, to the commencement of Grant’s 
administration, 1869, nothing very for- 
midable 


was proposed or carried out 
against the founders of Utah. — Bills were 
introduced by Mr. Ashley, then chair- 


} man of the Territorial Committee, and 
| others, looking to the disint 
the a passive recog- 


tion of 
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nition was given those measures by Con- 
gress. Gentile delegations also went to 
Washington from Utah yrging legislation 
- against the Mormons; but Congress was 
busy with the great question-of ‘‘ re-con- 
struction,’’ and the impeachment of 
President Johnson, and thus Utah, a 
minor question, was overlooked. 

The passive action of Congress towards 
- Utah, coupled with the wholesome leyis- 
lation of the Johnson period, among 


which was the establishment of the pres- 


ent land system, the enlargement of the 
postal service and a partial recognition 
of local self government, warranted the 
hope that a brighter day was dawning for 
the Territory, inasmuch as the Delegate 
was consulted in the choice of Federal 
officers who were not objectionable to 
the people. 

But, 
Grant’s administration, a new warfare 
was opened, afd early in the first session 
under. his Presidency, the Cullom Bill 
- was introduced in the House. Its mon- 
strosity was such that scarcely a section 
did not propose measures in violation -of 
the most sacred proyisions of the consti- 
tution. It is understood that this bill 
was framed in Utah. It was very like a 
resume of the Cragin Bill; and Senator 
Cragin at once adopted it as his protege. 
He could well afford, this, for it was a 
more perfected anti-Mormon measure 
than his own, bristling with formidable 
points of special legislation against 
‘*Polygamic Theocracy,”- wherever 
touched. General Cullom fathered the 
bill in the House; Senator Cragin intro- 


duced it in the Senate. The Cullom Bill. 


_ was published and' reviewed by nearly all 
the journals of the country. 
standpoint of newspaper criticism, it was 
very difficult to tell exactly what was its 
moral character. \There was, however, 
a pretty general confession that it was an 
infamous bill; yet, with a strange con- 
sistency, it was quite as candidly con- 
fessed that it was not nearly bad enough 
to satisfy the popular desrre. 
Sargeant, Axtell and Fitch spoke 
against the bill. The Hon. Thomas 
Fitch’s speech, against the ‘ iniquitous 
measure, was one of the most powerful 
efforts of oratory that Congress has had 
the privilege of listening to in these lat- 
ter days. Not, however, from the bill 
itself did Mr. Fitch conjure the effective- 
ness of his speech, but over the prospect 


with the commencement of 


From the . 


of the blood and the millions of money 
which it must cost the nation to enforce 
its provisions. Fitch’s speech created so 
much sensation in the House that Gen- 


eral Cullom himself proposed the tem- 


porary re-committal of the bill. 

The Cullom Bill not only stirred the 
entire nation to a desire for special legis- 
lation against the Mormons, but also 
Mormondom to its very centre. Pre- 
paration for the action nearly brought 
Delegate Hooper to his grave. Several 
weeks he laid sick in New York, his 
friends sometimes despairing of his re- 
covery ; but the tenacious spirit of the 
man prevailed. Moreover, the magic 
power and will of Brigham Young was 
behind him; and the faith of the entire 
Mormon people went up to heaven in 
behalf of their delegate, that he might 
be equal to the task of the crowning mo- 
ment. 

That crowning moment came. Dele- 
gate Hooper was. on the floor of the 
House, with his plea for religious liber- 
tys 


CHAPTER IX. 


Hon. W. H. Hooper’s PLea For RE- - 
LIGIOUS LIBERTY, DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE AMERICAN CONGRESS, 
MARCH 23, 1870. 


HE history of Utah would be incom- — 
plete did it not embody the greatest 
speech ever delivered before the American 
Congress upon the eventful history of the 
Mormons, their social and religious rights 
as acommunity, and the Utah question 
generally in its bearing upon the Ameri- 
can commonwealth. True, this plea for 
religious liberty is not a commercial 
chapter, but it is closely allied with the 
co-operative movements of our Territory. 
W. H. Hooper’s vigorous service in Con- 
gress had the same objective aim as that 
of the co-operative policy—namely, to’ 


| save the community from the social sub- 


version which threatened and, perchance, © 
to rescue Utah herself from dismember- 


ment. The Hon. Delegate from Utah, | 
in his plea against the ‘‘ Cullom bill, ” 
said : | 


‘¢ Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to make a few. 
remarks concerning the extraordinary bill 
now under consideration: While so do- 
ing, I crave the attention of the House, 
for lam here, not alone as .one of the 
people sought to be cruelly oppressed; not 
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only as the Delegate representing Utah; 


but as an American citizen, to utter my 
solemn protest against the passage of a 
bill that aims to violate our dearest rights, 
and is fraught with evil to the Republic 
itself. 

I do not propose to occupy the time of 


the House by dwelling at length upon the ~ 


vast contributions of the people of Utah 
to the wealth of the nation. . There is no 
member in this House who does not re- 
collect in his school-boy days the vast 
region of the Rocky Mountatns charac- 
terized in the geographies as the ‘ Great 
American Desert.’ ‘There,’ said those 
- -veracious text-books, ‘ was a vast region 
_ wherein no man conld live. There were 
7 springs and streams, upon the banks of 
which could be seen the bleaching bones 
of animals and of men,: poisoned from 
drinking of the deadly waters.’ Around 
the borders of the vast desert, and in its 
few habitable parts, roamed the painted 
savages, only less cruel and remorseless 
than the desert itself. __ 

In the midst of this inhospitable waste 
to-day dwell an agricultural, pastoral, and 
self-sustaining people, numbering 120,000 
souls. Everywhere can be seen the fruits 
of energetic and persistent industry. The 
surrounding mining Territories of Color- 


_ ado, Idaho, Montana, Arizona. and Nev- 


ada, in their infancy, were fed and fos- 
tered from the surplus stores of the Mor- 
mon people. 
‘resources of these mining Territories was 
. alone rendered possible by the existence 
at their doors of an agricultural people, 
who supplied them with the chief neces- 
sities of life at a price scarcely above that 
demanded in the old and populous States. 
_ The early immigrants to California paused 
on their weary journey in the redeemed 
wastes of Utah, to recruit their strength, 
and that of their animals, and California 
is to day richer by thousands of lives and 


millions of treasure, for the existence of 


this halfway house to El] Dorado. 

To the people of Utah, therefore, is to 
be attributed no inconsiderable mtd in 
the production ofthe vast mineral wealth 


which has poured into the coffers of the | 


nation from our mining States and Ter- 
ritories. | 

This, however, is but a tithe of our 
contributions to the nation’s wealth. By 
actual experiment we have demonstrated 
the practicability of redeeming these des- 


ert wastes. - When the Pacific slope: and . 


The development of the 


belief and unbelief. 


| its boundless resources shalt have been 
developed ; when beyond. the Rocky 
mountains 40,000,000 of people shall do 
homage to our flag, the millions of dwel- 
lers in Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Colorado 
and Montana, enriched by the products 
of their redeemed and fertilized deserts, 
shall point to the valley of Great Salt 
Lake as their examplar, and accord to 
the sturdy toilers of that land due honor, 
in that they inaugrated the system and 
demonstrated its possible results. These 
results are the offering of Utah to the 
nation. 

When Robert Fulton’s first steamboat 
moved from New York to Albany, so far 
as concerned the value of the vessel, he 
had made scarce a perceptible addition 
to our merchant marine; but the prin-. 
ciple, the practicability of which he then 
demonstrated, was priceless, and enriched 


the nation more than if she had received 


the gift of the vessel, built from and load- 
ed with solid gold. 

I will not, Mr. Speaker, trespass upon 
the time of the House by more than thus 
briefly adverting to the claims of Utah to 
the gratitude and fostering care of the 
American people. + 

For the first time in the history of the 
United States, by the introduction of the 
bill under consideration, a well defined 
and positive effort is made to turn the 
great law-making power ofthe nation into 
a moral channel, and to legislate for the 
consciences of the people. — 

Here, for the first time, is a proposi- 
tion to punish acitizen for his religious 
We have before us 


a statute-book designating crimes. To 


restrain criminal acts, and to punish the 


offender, has heretofore been the pro- 
vince of the law, and in it we have the 


support of the accused himself. Noman 


comes to the bar for trial with the plea 
that the charge upon which he is arraigned 
constitutes no offence. His plea is ‘ Not 
guilty.’ He cannot beyond and be- 
hind the established conclusions of hu- 
manity. But this bill reaches beyond 
that code into the questionable world of 
morals—the debatable land of' religious. 
beliefs ; and, first creating the offence, 
seeks with the malignant fury of partisan 
prejudice and sectarian hate to measure 
out the punishment. . 

The bill before us declares that that 
system which Moses taught, that God 
allowed, and from which hrm, our Sav- 
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1our, sprung, ‘is a crime, and that any | 
man believing in it‘and practising it—y 
beg pardon, the bill, as I shall presently 
show, asserts that belief alone is sufficient * 
—that any one so offending shall not be 
tried, but shall be convicted, his children 
declared bastards, his wives turned out 


-tostarve, and his property be confiscated, 


- an fact, for the benefit of the moral re- 
formers, who, as I beiieve, are the real in- 
stigators in this matter. 

‘The honorable member from Illinois, 
the father of this bill, informs us that this 
_ is a crime abhorred by men, denounced 
by God, and prohibited and punished by 
every State in the Union. I have a pro- 
found respect for the motives of the hon- 
orable member. _I believe he is inspired 
by a sincere hostility to that which he so 
earnestly denounces. No earthly induce- 
_ ment could make him practise polygamy. 
Seduction, in the eyes of thousands, is an 
indiscretion, where all the punishment 
falls upon the innocent and unoffending. 


The criminal taint attaches whén the se-: 


ducer attempts to marry his victim. This 
is horrid. This is not to be endured by 
man or God, and laws must be promul- 
gated to prevent and punish. 

While I have this profound regard for 
the morals and motives of the honorable 
member, I must say that I do not respect, 
to the same extent, his legal abilities. 
Polygamy is not denounced by every 


State and Territory, and the gentleman 


will search in vain for the statute or crim- 
inal code of either defining its existence 
and punishment. The gentleman con- 
founds a religious belief with a criminal 
act. He is thinking of bigamy when he 
denounces polygamy,and in the confusion 
that follows, blindly strikes out against 
an unknown enemy. Will he permit me 
to call his attention to the distinction ? 
Bigamy means the wrong done a woman 
by imposing upon \her the forms of mat- 
rimony while another wife lives, render- 
ing such second marriage null and void. 


The reputation and happiness of a too 


confiding woman is thus forever blasted 
by the fraudulent acts of her supposed 
husband, and he is deservedly punished 
for his crime. Polygamy, on the con- 
trary, is the act of marrying more than 
one woman, under a belief that a man has 
a right, lawfully and religiously, so to do, 
and with the knowledge and consent of 
both his wives. | 


I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that in pro- 


claiming ‘the old Jeffersonian doctrine 
that that Government is best which gov- 
erns least, I would not have even a min- 
ority upon the floor. But when I say 
that in a system of self-government such 
as ours, that looks to’ the purest democ- 
racy, and seeks to be a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the 
people, we have no room for the guar- 
dian, nor, above all, for the master, I can 
claim the united support of both parties. 
To have such a government; to retain 
such in its purest strength, we must leave 
all questions of morals and religion that 
lie outside the recognized code of crime 
to the conscience of the citizen. In an 
attempt to do otherwise than this, the 
world’s abiding places have been washed 


- with human blood, and its fields made 


rich with human bones. No government 
has been found strong enough to stand 
unshaken above the throes of religious 
fanaticism when driven to the wall by re- 
ligious persecution. Ours, sir, would 
disappear like the ‘‘ baseless fabric of a 
vision ’’ before the first blast of such a 
convulsion. Dves the gentleman believe, 


for example,that in aiming this cruel blow 


at a handful of earnest followers of the 


Lord in Utah, he is doing a more justifiable 


act than would be, in the eyes of a ma- 
jority of our citizens, a bill to abolish 
Catholicism, because of its alleged im- 
morality ; or a law to annihilate the Jews 
for that they are Jews, and therefore 
obnoxious? Let that evil door once, be 
opened ; set sect against sect; let the 
Bible and the school books give place to © 
the sword and the bayonet, and we. will 
find the humanity of to-day the humanity 
of the dark ages, and our beautiful gov- 
ernment a mournful dream of the past. 
This is not only philosophically true, 
but, sir, it is historically a fact. In mak- 


ing the appeal, I stand upon the very 


foundation-stone of our constitutional 
Government. That they might worship 
God in accordance with the dictates of 
conscience, the fathers fled from their - 
homes in Europe to the wilds in America. 
For this they bore the fatigues or perished 
in the wilds of a savage-haunted contin- 
ent ; for this they poured out their blood 
in. wars, until every stone in the huge 
edifice that shelters us as a nation is ce- 
mented by the blood of amartyr. Upon 
this, however, I need not spend my time 
or yours; a mere statement of the pro- 
position is a conclusive argument from 
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which the people, in their honest in- 
stincts, will permit no appeal. In our 
Constitution, still perfect and fresh as 
ever, we have a clause that cannot be 
changed and leave a vestige of a free gov- 
ernment. In the original instrement we 
find this language: ‘‘No religious test 
shali ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the 
United States.’’ But*this was not con- 


sidered sufficiently comprehensive for a 


free people, and subsequently we find it 
declared, ‘‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. ”’ 
Upon the very threshold of my argu- 
ment, however, I am met by the advocates 
of this extraordinary bill with the as- 
sumption that polygamy is not entitled to 
be considered as a portion of our religious 
faith ; that under the Constitution we are 
to be protected and respected in the en- 
joyment of our religious faith, but that 
we are not entitled to consider as a por- 
tion thereof the views held by us asa 
people in reference to the marriage rela- 
tion. One eminent disputant, as an 
argument, supposes a case where a relig- 
ious sect might. claim to believe in the 
rightfulness of murder, and to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of that right. 
This is not in any sense a parallel case. 
Murder by all law, human and divine, is 
a crime; polygamy isnot. In a_subse- 
quent portion of my remarks, I will show, 


that not only the authority of the Old 


_ Testament writers, but by numerous lead- 
ing writers of the Christian church, the 
doctrine of polygamy is justified and ap- 
proved. The only ground upon which 
any argument can be maintained. that 


our views of the marriage relation are not 


to be considered as a portion of our re- 
ligious faith, is that marriage is a purely 
_ civil contract, and therefore outside the 
province of religious doctrine. No sect of 
Christians can, however, be found who 
will carry their beliefs to this extent. 

‘The Catholic church, the most ancient of 
the Christian churches, and among the 
most powerful in numbers of the religious 
denominations of our country, upon this 
point is in accord with the Mormon 
church. Marriage, according-to the faith 
of the Catholic church, is one of its sacra- 


ments; is not in any sense a.civil con-. 


tract, but a religious ordinance, and the 
validity of a divorce granted by a civil 
court is denied. And not in any Chris- 


in trade. 


nomination. 


tian church is the Marriage contract 
placed on a par with other civil contracts 
—with a swap of hofses cr a partnership 
It is a civil. contract, in that a 
court of equity, for certain specified causes, 
may dissolve it ; but not otherwise. Upon — 
the marriage contract is invoked the most — 
solemn sanctions of our Christians; the 


appointed ministers and servants of God, 


by their presence and aid, give solemnity 
and efficiency to the ceremonial, and . 


upon the alliance is invoked the Divine 


guidance and blessing. .To most intents 
and purposes, with every Christian de- 


} nomination, the marriage ceremony is 


regarded as a religious ordinance. Upon © 
this point, therefore, and a vital point in 
the discussion of the question before us, | 
the Catholic church in fact, and the other 
religious denominations in theory and 
usual practice, are with the Mormons. in 
their position, that the supervision and 
control of the marital relation is an in- 
tegral and essential portion of their relig- 
ious faith and practice, in the enjoyment 
of which they are protected by the Con- 
stitution. 

The Mormon people are a Christian de- 
They believe fully in the 
Old and New Testaments, in the divinity 
of Christ’s mission, and the upbuilding © 
and triumph of hischurch. They do not 
believe, however, that light and guidance 
from above, ceased with the crucifixion 
én Calvary. On the other hand, they 
find that in all ages, whenever a necessity 
therefor existed, God has raised up 
prophets to speak to the people, and"to 
manifest to them his will and require- 
ments. And they believe that Joseph 
Smith was such a prophet ; that the time 
had arrived when there was a necessity 
for further revelation, and through Joseph 
Smith it was given to the world. © 

Upon this point of continuous revela- 
tion, which is really one of the turning 
points of the controversy, we are in ac- 
cord with many of the most eminent 
divines of the Christian church, and with 
the most earnest and vigorous thinkers of 
our own day. 

Upon the departure of the Pilgrim 
Fathers from Holland to America, the 
Rev. John Robinson, their beloved pas- 
tor, preached a farewell sermon, which 
showed a spirit of mildness and tolerance 
truly wonderful in that age, and which 
many who claim to be ministers of God 
would do well to imitate in this: _ 
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we are quickly to part 
from one another, and whether I may 
ever live to see your faces on earth any 
more, the God of heaven only knows; 
but whether the Lerd hath appointed that 
or not, J charge you before God and his 
blessed angels, that you follow me no fur- 


ther than you have seen me follow the 


Lord Jesus Christ. If God reveal any- 
thing to you by any other instrument of 
His, be as ready to recetve tt as you were 


to receive any truth from my ministry ; for | 


I am fully persuaded, I am very confident, 
that the Lord has more truth yet to break 
forth out of His holy word. 

‘¢« For my part, I cannot sufficieritly 
bewail the condition of the) reformed 
churches, who are come to a period in 
religion, and will go at present no fur- 
ther than the instruments of their informa- 
‘The Lutherans cannot. be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther saw. What- 
ever part of His will our good God has 

revealed to Calvin, they will rather die 
than embrace it; and the Calvinists, you 
see, stick fast where they were left by that 
great man of God, who yet saw not all 
things. 

‘¢* This is a misery much to be lamen- 
ted, for though they were burning and 
shining lights in their time, yet they pene- 
trated not into the whole counsel of God; 
but were they now living, would be as 
ready to embrace further light as that 
which they first received. beseech you 
to remember that it is an article of your 
covenant, that you shall be ready to re- 
ceive whatever truths shall be made known 
to you from the written word of Ged.’ 

_ And says Ralph Waldo Emerson, in 
one of his most golden utterances, ‘I 
look for the hour when that supreme 
beauty which ravished the souls of those 
Hebrews, and through their lips spoke 
oracles to all time, shall speak in the 
West also. The eres and the Greek 
Scriptures contain immortal. sentences. 


that have been the bread of life to mil- | 


lions. But they have no epical entirety ; 
are fragmentary ; are not shown in their 
_ order to the intellect. I look for thenew 


Teacher that shall follow-.so far these | 


shintng laws that he shall see some full 
circle ; shall see their rounding, complete 
_ grace ; shall see the world to be the mir- 
ror of the soul.’ | 

Conceding, therefore, that new revela- 
tions may be at all times expected in the 


such claim. 


works and sacrifices whic 


all times vouchsafed in the past, and the 
whole ends. A man has 
arisen named Joseph 1 Smith ; he claims to 
be a prophet of » and a numerou; 
community see fit to admit the justice of 
It is a religious sect ; it has 
to-day vindicated its right to live by 
are the admir- 
ation even of its enemies. . It brings for- 
ward certain new doctrines ; 3; of church © 
government ; of baptism, even for thei: 
dead ; of the marriage relation. Upon © 
what point is it more probable that light 
from above would be given to our race, 


than upog the marriage relation? The 
social problem is the question of the age. 
The minds of many of the foremost men 
_ and women of our days are given to the 


study of the proper position and relations 
of the sexes. The wisest differ—differ 
honestly and unavoidably. Endless is 
the dispute and clamor of those honestly 
striving to do away with the social evil ; 

to ameliorate the anomalous condition of 
the wronged and suffering women of to- 
day. And while this is so; while thou- 
sands of the good and pure of all creeds 


and parties are invoking the Divine guid- 
ance in their efforts for the good of our 


fallen humanity, is it strange that the 
Divine guidance thus earnestly besought 
should come—that the prayer of the 
righteous be answered? The Mormon 
people believe that God has thus spoken; 
that through Joseph Smith he has indica- 
ted that true solution of the social ques- 
tions of our day ; and while they persecute 
or question no man for differing honestly — 


with them, as to the Divine authority of 


such revelations, they firmly insist that 
in their following of what they believe to 
be the will of God, they are entitled to 


| the same immunity from persecution at 


the hands of the Government, and the 


same liberty of thought and speech, wisely 
secured to other religious beliefs by the 
Constitution. 


Upon the point whethetipolygamy can 
properly be considered as a part of our 


religious faith and practice, I beg leave 
humbly further to submit, sir, that the 
decision rests solely on the conscience 
and belief of the man and woman who 
aeons it to be a religious belief. AsI 

ve said, it is not numbered among the 


| crimes of that code recognized by all 
nations having ahy form of government 
' under which criminals are restrained or 
} punished, and to make ‘it such, a new 
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code must be framed. My people pro- 
claim polygamy as a part of their relig- 
ious belief. If they are honest in this, 
however much this may be in error, they 
stand on their rights under the Constitu- 
tion, and to arrest that error you must 
appeal to reason, and nottoforce. Iam 
here, not to argue or demonstrate the 
truthfulness of their faith ; 1 am not called 
upon to convince this honorable House 
that it is either true or false ; but if I can 
convince you that this belief is honorably 


and sincerely entertained, my object is 


accomplished. 

It is common to teach, and thousands 
believe that the leaders of the sect of 
Latter-Day Saints, popularly known as 
Mormons, are hypocrites, while their fol- 
lowers are either ignorant, deluded men 
and women, or people held to their or- 
ganization by the vilest impulses of lust. 
‘To refute these slanders, I can only do as 
the eariier Christians did, point to their 
sufferings and sacrifices, and I may add, 
the unanimous testimony of all, that aside 
trom what they consider the objectionable 
practice of polygamy, my constituents are 


sober, moral, just, and industrious in the | 


eyes of all impartial witnesses. In this 
community, removed by Jong reaches of 
wastes from the moral influences of civiliz- 
ation, we have a quiet, orderly and Chris- 
tian community. Our towns are without 
gambling hells,drinking saloons, or broth- 
els, while from end to end of our Terri- 
‘ tory the innocent can walk unharmed at 
all hours. Nor is this due to an organ- 
ized police, but to the kind natures and 
Christian impulses of a good people. In 
support of my argument of their entire 
sincerity, I with confidence appeal to 
their history. 

The Mormon church was established 
at Fayette, New York, in the year 1830. 
In 1831, the headquarters of the people 
was removed to Kirtland, Ohio, and con- 
siderable numbers of missionaries were 
sent out to pfeach the new religion in 
various parts of the Northern States. 
Many converts were made and removed 
to Kirtland, but they were subject to var- 
ious petty annoyances and persecutions 
by the surrounding people. Land not 
being abundant or easily acquired for the 
rapidly increasing numbers, the new con- 
verts were advised to locate in Jackson 
county, Missouri, where land was abun- 
dant and cheap—where, in fact, but few 
ett lers had preceded our people. The 


Matesotis soon became a: prosperous and 
wealthy community ; the same habits of 


industry and thrift which they have ever 


maintained being even then vigorously 
inculcated by their leaders. Many: hun- 
dred thousand acres of Government land 
were purchased, fine farms and thriving 
settlements were established, and the first 
printing press in western Missiouri put in 
operation. But the wealth acquired by 
the people was desired by our neighbors; 


the lawless border-men, who afterwards 


made the frontiers of Kansas their battle- 
field, attacked, plundered, and murdered 
our settlers, and finally drove them from 


their delightful homes, which they ap- 


propriated to themselves. The title to 
much of the land in Jackson and other 
counties is to-day in Mormons, who were 
then driven from their homes. During 
the troubles incident to the expulsion of 
the Mormons, hundreds of men, women, 
and children were murdered, or died 
from diseases caused by exposure to the 
inclemencies. of the weather. The | 
wretched refugees afterwards located in 
Clay, Caldwell, and Davies counties, 
Missouri, where there were almost no set- 
tlers, and where, within a few years their 
industries had again built up thriving 
settlements and accumulated large herds 
of stock. The outrages of Jackson county 
were then repeated, the Mormons driven 
from their homes, which were seized by 
the marauders and thousands of women. 
and children driven forth homeless, and 
the prey for the border-ruffians whose 
cupidity had been excited by the — 
of the industrious exiles. Hundreds 
ished from cold, exposure, and maieation. 
But their leaders, sustained by an undying 
faith, again called together their scattered 
and impoverished followers and removing 
to Illinois, founded the city of Nauvoo, 
For several years they were compara- 
tively undisturbed ; they built up one of 


the most thriving and beautiful cities of 


the State. Far as the eye could reach 
from the eminence of their temple, the 
well-tilled farms and gardens, the com- 


fortable farm-houses, the mills and fac- 


tories, and well-filled schools, attested 
the industry, the thrift, and. the wealth 
of the once persecuted people. But again 
their wealth created envy. in the lawless 
border-men of the new State. Without 
what even their enemies claim was justi- 
fiable cause, and in amanner which Gov. | 
Ford characterized as a premeent dis- 
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grace to the people of the State, they 
were attacked, pillaged, and driven across 
the river ; their houses burned ;. their 
women and children driven forth un- 


sheltered in the inclement season of the 


year ; their leaders brutally murdered. 
The annals of religious persecution, so 
fruitful of cruel abuse, can give nothing 
__ more pitiable and heart-rending than the 
scenes which followed this last expulsion. 
Aged men and women, the sick and feeble, 
children of tender years,and the wounded, 
were driven into the flats of the river, yet 
in sight of their once happy houses, to 
perish from exposure and _ starvation. 
While over our broad land the church 


bells of Christian communities were ring- 


ing out peace and good-will to men ; 

while to the churches thronged thousands 
to hear 
and forgiveness ; these poor, heart-sic 
followers of the same Redeemer, were 
driven in violence from their houses to 


perish like beasts in the swamps and | 
wilderness. ‘The gentlemen charged us — 


with hypocrisy and depraved lust for 


motives, with such a record as this to 


mock their charge! The world hasmany 
hypocrites, and is well filled with wicked 
men, but they keep about them the re- 


compense of sin, and have other histories — 


than this I give you, and which history 
no man can deny. 


Word went out to the world that Mor- - 
monism -had finally been annihilated. 


But again the scattered hosts were gath- 
ered together, and set out on a pilgrim- 
age, that since that of the children of 


Israel has been without parallel in the 


history of the human race. They had no 
stores, they were’ beggared in the world’s 
oods, yet with earnest religious enthus- 
iasm they toiled on through unknown 
deserts,over unexplored mountain ranges, 
and crossed plains, haunted by savages, 
only less cruel than) the white Christian 


who had driven them forth in search of 


that promised land, where at last they 


could worship God in accordance with | 


the dictates of theipown consciences, and 
find unbroken that covenant of the Con- 
- stitution which guards this sacred right. 
Ragged, foot-sore, starving and 
they wandered on. Delicately nurtured 


women and their children dug roots, or 
subsisted on the bark of trees or the hides 
of animals. From Nauvoo to Salt Lake, 
the valley of their promised land—t1,500 
mi 


is to-day scarce a mile _ 


| Mexican war. 


preached the gospel of charity . 


weight and authority in the Christian 


that dreary and terrible road, where does 
not repose the body of some weary one, 
whom famine, or sickness, or the merci- 
less savage, caused to, perish by the way. 
It was while on this pilgrimage that an 
order came from the Government for five 
hundred men to serve as soldiers in the 
The order was promptly 
obeyed. These devoted men, who had 
received only cruel persecution from the 
people they were called upon to protect 
on the field of battle, dedicated their 
poor, helpless wives to God, and them- 
selves to their country. Leaving. their 
families to struggle on as best they could, 
these brave, patriotic men followed our 
flag into New Mexico and California, and 


were at last disbanded at San Diego, with 


high praise from their officers, but with 
scanty means to return to those they 
loved, and whom they had left to suffer, 


and perhaps to perish on the way. 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, three times did 
this persecuted people, before their loca- 
tion in Utah, build up for themselves 
pleasant and prosperous homes, and by 
their industry surrounded themselves with 
all the comforts and appliances of wealth; 
and three times were they, by an unprin- 
cipled and outrageous mob, driven from’ 
their possessions, and reduced to abject- 


est poverty. And bear it in thind, that 


in every instance the leader of these or- 
ganized mobs offered to all who would 
abandon and deny their faith, toleration 


and the possession of their home and 


wealth. But they refused the tempting 
snare. ey rejoiced that they were 


thought worthy to suffer for the Master, 


and, rather than to deny their faith, they 
welcomed privation ; they sacrificed all 
that earth could offer; they died the 
saintly martyr’s death. 
Mr. Speaker, is this shining record 


that of a community of hypocrites? 


What other Christian denomination of 
our country can show higher evidences 
of earnestness, of devoted selftsacrifice 
for the preservation of their religious 
faith ? 

In further presentation of my argument, 


Mr. Speaker, that the doctrine of poly- 


gamy is an-essential feature in our religi- 


‘ ous faith, and that in our adherence 


thereto we are advocating no new or un- 
supported theory of marriage, I crave the 
indulgence of the House while I cite. 
some few from the numerous writers of 
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Church, who have illustrated or support- 
ed the doctrine. 


Now, sir, far be it from me to snide. | | 
‘take to teach this learned House, and 


above all, the Hon. Chairman of the 


Committee on Territories, great theolog-— 


ical truths. If there be any subject with 


~ which this honorable body is especially 


conversant, it is theology. I have heard 
_ more Scripture quoted here, and more 
morality taught, than in any other place 
it was ever my fortune to serve. With 
great diffidence then, I venture to sug- 
gest to the supporters of this bill, that 
while polygamy had its origin in holy 
writ, taught as I have said before by the 
greatest of all lawmakers, and not only 
tolerated, but explicitly commanded by 
the Almighty, as I shall presently show, 


' monogamy, or the system of marriage 
now recognized by so many Christian na-. 


tions, originated among the Pagans of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

I know, gir, that the report accompany- 
ing the bill fetches vast stores of theolog. 
ical information to bear »% informs us that 
polygamy is contrary to the Divine econ- 
omy, and refers to the marriage of the 
first human couple, and cites the further 
testimony of the Bible, and that of the 
history of the world. Setting aside the 
last named as slightly too voluminous for 
critical examination in the present dis- 
cussion, we will take up, as briefly as 
possible, the Divine authorities, and the 
commentaries and discussions thereon by 
eminent Christian writers, and see how 
far my people have been misled by cling- 
ing to them. As for the illustrious ex- 
ample quoted of our first parents, all that 
can be said of their marriage, is that it was 
exhaustive. Adam married all the wo- 


men an the world, and if we find teach- 


ing by the example, we must go among 
his descendants, where examples can be 
- found among the favored people of God, 
whose laws were of Divine origin, and 
whose c@nduct received sanction or pun- 
ishment at His hands. 


At the period of the Reformation in 


Germany, during the early part of the 
16th century, those great reformers, 
Luther, Melancthon, Zwingle, and Bucer, 


held a solemn consultation at Wittenburg ; 


on the question, ‘‘ Whether it is contrary 
to the Divine law for a.man to have two 
wives at once?’’ and decided unani. 
mously that it was not; and upon the 
authority of the decision, nia ik Land- 


grave of Hesse, actually “married a sec- 
ond wife, his first being still-alive. This 
fact is recorded in D’Aubigne’s History 
of the Reformation, and by other — 
of that period. 

Dr. Hugo Grotius, a celebrated Dutch 
jurist and statesman and most eminent 
law-writer of the seventeenth century, 
states ‘‘the Jew's laws allow a plurality of 
wives to one man. 

Hon. John Selden, a distinguished 
English author and statesman, a member 
of Parliament for 1624, and who repre- 
sented the University of Oxford in the 
Long Parliament of 1640, in his work 
entitled, ‘‘ Uxor Hebraica,’’ the He- 
brew Wife, sa says that ‘‘ polygamy was al- 
lowed, not only among the "Bickeons, 
but in most other nations throughout the 
world ; and that monogamy is a modern 
and a European custom, almost unknown 
to the ancient world. ’’ 

Dr. Samuel Puffendorf, professor of 
law in the University of Hiedelberg, in 
Germany, and afterwards of Lund, in 
Sweden, who wrote during the latter part 
of the 17th century, in his great work on 
the law of nature and nations, says that 
‘*the Mosaic law was so far from forbid- 
ding this custom (polygamy) that it 
seems in several places to suppose it; ’’ 
and in another place he says, in reference 
to the rightfulness thereof, ‘‘ the polyg- 
amy of the fathers, under the old cov- 
enant, is an argument which ingenious 
men must confess to be unanswerable. ’’ 

Rev. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, the particular friend of William _ 
III, who was eminent among both his- 
torians and theologians, wrote a tract 
upon this subject, near the beginning of 
the 18th century. The tract was written 
on the question, *‘ Is a plurality of wives 
in any case lawful under the gospel 3a 


The Hon. Delegate cited passages 
from the tract and several other learned 
arguments from the pens of eminent 
Christian Divines allowing polygamy to 
disciples whose faith and conscience 

been educated by the Hebrew Scriptures 
tu the adoption of plural marriage. And 
Mr. Hooper’s argument was sonorous 


with a purer constitutional tone from the 


fact that he himself, like these Divines, 
was in his own hfe a strict mon ogamist : 

it was purely the Hon. Delegate’s Con- 
stitutional plea for the religious liberty 


of a conscientious, —_ whom he rep- 
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resented before the Assembly of the Na- 


tion. The close of his argument on poly-- 
gamy and the peroration of this remark- 
able speech shall be Preserved in their 


historical entirety ;— 

Rev. David A. Allen, D. D., a Con- 
gregationalist, and a missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, after a professional 
residence of twenty-five years in Hindoo- 
stan, published a work in 1856, entitled 
India, Ancient and Modern,”’ in which 


he say8, pp. 551-3: 


‘¢ Polygamy is practised in India among | 
the Hindoos, the Mohammedans, the. 


Zoroastrians, and the Jews. It is allowed 


and recognized By the institutes of Menu, 


by the Koran, the Lendavesta, and,- 
the Jews believe, by their scriptures, the. 
Old Testament. It is recognized by all 


the courts in India, native and English. 
The laws of the British Parliament rec- 


ognize polygamy among all tnese classes, 


when the marriage connection has been 
formed according to ‘the principles of 
their religion and to their established 
forms and usages. The marriage of a 
Hindoo or a Mohammedan with his sec- 
ond or third wife is just as valid and as 
legally binding on al parties as his .mar- 

riage with his first wite ; just as valid as 
the marriage of any Christian in the 
Church of England. * * * * This 
man cannot divorce any of his wives if 
he would, and it would be great injustice 
and cruelty to them and their children if 
he should. * * * * His having be- 
come a Christian and embraced a purer 
faith will not release him from those ob- 
" ligations in view of the English Govern- 
ment and courts, or of the native popula- 
tion. Should he put them away, or all 


but one, they will still be legally his’ 


wives, and cannot be married to another 
man. And further, they have done noth- 
ing to deserve such unkindness, cruelty, 
and disgrace at his hands. * * 

So far from viewing polygamy as morally 
wrong, they not unfrequently take a.sec- 
ond or third wife with much reluctance, 
and from a painful sense of duty to per- 
petuate their name, their family, and 
their inheritance. ’ 

In an appendix to this work, Dr. Allen 
informs the world that. the subject of 
porygamy had been brought before the 

alcutta Missionary Conference, a body 
composed of the missionaries of the va- 
rious missionary societies of Great 


-and America, and including Baptists, 


Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, and others, in con- 
sequence of the application of Christian 
converts, who, having several wives each, 
to whom they had been legally married, 
now desired admittance into the Chris- 
tian Churches. After frequent consulta- 
tions and much consideration, the con- 
ference, says Dr. Allen, came unanimous- 
ly to the following conclusion : 

** If a convert, before becoming a Chris- 
tian, has married more wives than one, in 
accordance with the practice of the Jewish 
and primitive Christian churches, he shall 
be permuted to keep them all, but such a 
person not eligible to any office in the 
church. 

These facts, as Dr. Allen asserts them, 
have a direct and an important bearing 
upon this bill and the accompanying re- 
port. They prove that one of its main 
Charges, that polygamy is abhorrent to 
every Christian nation, is false, for the 
British Empire is a Christian nation, and 
Hindoostan is an integral part of that 
empire, as much so as its American prov- 
inces are, or as Ireland is. Hindoostan 
isa civilized country, with schools and 
colleges, and factories and railroads, and 
telegraphs and newspapers. Yet the 
great mass of the people, comprising 
more than eighty millions, are poly- 
gamists, and as such they are recognized 
and protected by the laws of the British 
Parliament, and the courts of the Queen’s 
Bench ; and the English and American 
missionaries of the gospel who reside 
there, and have resided there many years, 


_and who know the practical working of 


polygamy, have assembled together in 
solemn conference and unanimously pro- 
nounced it to be right, and in.accordance 
with the practice of the primitive Chris- 
tian churches; and the French, the 
Spanish, the Dutch, the Portuguese, and 
other Christian nations are known to pur- 
sue a similar policy, and to allow the dif- 
ferent peoples under their governments, 
the free and unmolested enjoyment of 
their own religions and their own mar- 

riage system, whether they are monogam- 

ous or polygamous. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that I have not 
wearied your patience by this citation of 
learned authorities upon the antiquity 
and universality of the polygamic doc- 
trines. My object in this part of my ar- 


| gument is not to prove that polygamy is 
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right or wrong, but simply to illustrate | 


that a doctrine, the practice of which has 
repeatedly been commanded by the Al- 
mighty ; which was the rule of life with 
the Jews at the time they were the chosen 
people of God, and were, in all things, 
governed by His dictation; which has 
among its supporters many of the most 


eminent writers of the Christian church 


of all ages, and which is now sanctioned 
by law and usage in many of the chris- 
tianized provinces of the British Empire, 
is not wrong in itself. It is a doctrine, 
the practice of which, from the preced- 
ents cited, is clearly not inconsistent with 
the highest purity of character, and the 
most exemplary Christian life. My op- 
ponents may argue that it is unsuited to 
the civilization of the age, or is the off- 
spring of a religious delusion ; but if so, 
its remedy is to be sought through per- 
suasion, and not be the exercise of force; 
it is the field fur the missionary and not 
for the jurist or soldier. It is a noble 


and a Christian work to purify and en- . 


lighten a benighted soul ; to lift up those 
who are fallen and ready to perish; but 
from all the pulpits of the land comes up 


the cry that the fields are white for the. 


harvest, while the laborers are few. So 
soon, however, as the Luthers; the Mel- 
ancthons, the Whitfields of to-day, have 
wine out the immorality, licentiousness 
aud crime of older communities, and 
have made their average morality equal 
to that of the city of Salt Lake, let them 
transfer their field of labor to the wilds 
of Utah, and may God forever prosper 
the right. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that men abler 
and more learned in the law than I, will 


discuss the legal monstrosities of this bill, 


fraught with evil, as it is, not only to the 
citizen of Utah, .but to the nation at 


large; but must be pardoned for calling 


special attention to the seventh section, 
which gives to a single officer, the United 
States marshal, with the clerk of the 
court, the absolute right of selecting a 
jury ; and, further, to the roth section, 
which provides that persons entertaining 


an objectionable religious theory—not . 


those who have been guilty of the prac- 
tice of polygamy, but who have simply a 
belief in the abstract theory of plural 
marriage—shall be disqualified as jurors. 

To see what a fearful blow this is at 
the very foundation of our liberties; 
what a disastrcus precedent for future 


tyranny, let us recall for a moment the 
history of the trial by jury; something | 


| with which all are as familiar as with the 


decalogue, but which, like the ten com- 
mandments, may occasionally be recalled 
with profit. Jury, trial was first known 
as a trial per pais; by the country; and 
the theory was, that when a crime has 
been committed, the whole community 
came together and sat in judgment upon 
the offender. This process becoming 
cumbersome as population increased, 
twelve men were drawn dy /of from the 
country, thus securing, as was supposed, 
a representation. of the average public 
sentiment of the whole country, and 
which was further secured by requiring 
the finding of the jury f be unanimous. 
.,A fair trial by jury, by our Anglo-Sax- 
on ancestors, was regarded assq precious, 
that in Magna Charta it is more than 
once insisted on as the principal bulwark 
of English hberty. | 
Blackstone says of it: ‘‘It is the glory 
of the English law. It is the most trans- 
cendent privilege which any subject can 
enjoy or wish for, that he cannot be af- 


. fected either.in his property, his liberty 


or his person, but by the unanimous con- 
sent of twelve of his geighbors and equals; 
a provision which has, under Providence, 
secured the just liberties of this nation for 
a long succession of ages. ” — 

Our own people have-been no whit be- 
hind the English iv their high apprecia- 
tion of the trial by jury. In the original 
Federal Constitution, it was provided | 
simply that the ‘‘ trial of all crimes, ex-— 
cept in casesof impeachment, shall be. 
by jury.’’ The framers of the Constitu- 


tion considered that the meaning of 


‘¢trial by jurv’”’ was sufficiently settled 


_by long established usage and legal pre- 


cedent, and that the provision just cited 


‘was sufficient. But such was not the 


view of the people. One of the most — 
serious objections to the adoption of the 
Constitution by the States was its lack of 
clearness upon this most vital point, and 


. Alexander Hamilton, in one of the ablest 


and most carefully considered numbers 


of The Federalist, endeavored to explain 


away this objection. The Constitution 
was adopted, but the nation: was not sat- 
isfied ; and one of the earliest amend- 
ments to that instrument further provided 
that ‘‘no person shall be held to answer — 
for a capital or otherwise infamous crime 


unless on presentment or indictment of 
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a grand jury” and that ‘in all criminal | 


prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime Shall iave been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law. ’ 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, it will be observed 
with what scrupulous solicitude our an. 


cestors watched over this great safeguard 


of the liberties of the people. Nothing 
was left to inference or established pre- 
cedent, but to every citizen was guaran- 
teed in this most solemn manner an im- 
partial trial by a jury of his neighbors 
and his peers, residents of the district 
where the offence was charged. 

Now, sir, is there any member of this 
House who will claim or pretend that the 
provisions of this bill are not in violation 
of this most sacred feature in our bill of 
rights? ‘The trial by jury by this bill is 
worse than abolished, for its form—a 
sickening farce—remains while its spirit 
is utterly gone. A packed jury is worse 
than no jury at all. The merest tyro in 
law, knows that the essence of a trial by 
jury consists in the fact that the accused 
is tried by a jury drawn by lot from 
among his neighbors ; a jury drawn with- 


- out previous knowledge, choice, or se- 


Cy 


lection on the part of the Government; a 
jury which will be a fair epitome of the 
district where the offence is charged, 

and thus such a tribunal, as will agree to 


no verdict except such as, substantially, 


the whole community would agree to, if 


present and taking part in the trial. 


Any other system of trial by jury is a 
mockery and a farce. The standard of 
public morality varies greatly in a coun- 
try so vast as ours, and the~principle ofa 


jury trial recognizes this fact, and wisely 


provides, in effect, that no person shall 
be punished who, when brought to the 
bar of public opiniok in the community 
where the alleged offence is committed, 
is not adjudged to have been guilty of a 
crime. This most unconstitutional and 
wicked bill before us, defies all these 
well-established principles, and strikes at 
the root of the dearest right of the citi- 
zen. “I have an earnest and abiding faith 
in the bright future of my native land; 


but if our national career, as we may 
fondly ho 


, Shall stretch out before us 


its unending glories, it will be because 
of the prompt and decisive rebuke, by 
' the representatives of the people wets of 


ali such legislation as that sought in the 
bill before us. | 

I have touched more fully, Mr. Speak- 
er, upon the feature of the bill virtually | 
abolishing jury trial, than upon any other, 
because of its more conspicuous disregard 
of constitutional right. But the whole 
bill, from first to last, is most damnable 
in its provisions, and most unworthy of 
consideration by the representatives of a 
free people. This is an age of great re- 
ligious toleration. This bill recalls the 
fearful days of the Spanish inquisition, 
or the days when, in New England, 
Quakers were persecuted or banished, 
and witches burned at the stake. It is — 
but a short time since the country hailed 
with satisfaction a treaty negotiated on 
the part of a Pagan nation through the 
efforts of a former member of this body, 
and whose recent death has filled our 
hearts with sadness, whereby the polyga- 
mous Chinese emigrants to our shores are 


protected in the enjoyment of their idol- 


atrous faith, and may erect their tem- 
ples, stocked with idols, and perform — 
their, to us, heathenish worship in every 
part of our land unquestioned. And 
while the civilized nations of Europe 
have combined to sustain and perpetuate — 
a heathen nation practising polygamy in 
its lowest form, and are hailing with ac- 
clamatioh the approach of its head, the 
American Congress is actually delibera- 
ting over a bill which contemplates the 
destruction of an industrious people, and 
the expulsion of the great organizer of 
border civilization. Can it be possible 


that the national Congress will even for 


a moment, seriously contemplate the per- 
secutiog or annihilation of an integral 
portion of our citizens, whose industry 
and material development are the nation’s 
pride, because of a slight difference in 
their religious faith? A difference, too, 
not upon the fundamental truths of our 


common Christianity, but because of 


their conscientious adherence to what 
was once no impropriety even, but a vir- 
tue? This toleration in matters of re- 
ligion, which is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous feature of our civilization, arises 


‘not from any indifference to the sacred 


truths of Christianity, but from an abid- 
ing faith in their impregnability—a na- 
tional conviction that truth is mighty and 
will prevail. We have adopted as our 
motto the sentiment of Paul; ‘‘ Try all 


things ; prove all things, and hold fast 
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to that which is good.’’ The ancient 
Jewish rabbi, in his serene confidence 


that God would remember his own, was 


typical of the spirit of our age: ‘‘ Re- 
frain from these men and let them alone, 
-for if this counsel or this work be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it; but if it be of 
men, it will come to nought.’’ 

I have the honor of representing here 
a constituency probably the most vigor- 
ously lied about of any people in the na- 
tion. I should insult the good sense of 
this House and of the American people 
did I stoop to a refutation _of the count- 
less falsehoods which have been *circu- 
lated for years in reference to the peo- 
ple of Utah. These falsehoods have a 
common origin—a desire to plunder the 
treasury of the nation. They are the 
children of a horde of bankrupt specula- 
tors, anxious to grow rich through the 
sacrifice even of human life. During the 


administration of Mr. Buchanan, a Mor- | 


mon war was inaugurated, in great meas- 
ure through the statements of Judge W. 
W. Drummond, a man of infamous char- 


acter and life, and who is cited as au- | 


thority in the report accompanying this 
bill. His statement, as there published, 
that the Mormons. had destroyed all the 
records, papers, &c., of the supreme Fed- 
eral court of the Territory, and grossly 
insulted the Federal officers for opposing 
such destruction, was, as I have been in- 
formed by unquestionable authority, one 
of, if not the principal cause of the so- 

called Mormon war. An army was sent 
to Utah; twenty or thirty millions of 
dollars were expended, before the Gov- 
ernment bethought itself to inquire 
whether such statements were true; then 
inquiry was made, and it was "learned 
that the whole statement was entirely 
false ; that the records were perfect and 
unimpaired. Whereupon the war ended, 
but not until colossal fortunes were ac- 
cumulated by the hangers-on and con- 


tractors for the army, who had incited 


the whole affair. These men, and numer- 
ous would-he-imitators, long for the re- 
turn of that golden age. They fill the 
ears of the public with slanders and with 
falsehoods ; that murders are rife; that 
life and property are unsafe in Utah 
without the presence of large armies. 
They have even sometimes induced Fed- 
eral territorial officers, through ignorance | 
or design, to become their tools to help 


forward their infamous bane But since | 


dens. 


the railroad was completed, many of the 
American people have looked for them- 
selves. ‘They see in Utah the most 


peaceful and persistently industrious peo- © 


ple on the continent. They judge the 
tree by its fruits. They read that a com- 
munity given up to lust does not - build 
factories and: fill the land with thrifty 
farms. That a nation of thiéves and mur- 
derers do not live without intoxicating 
liquors, and become famous for the pro- 
ducts of their dairies, orchards and gar- 
A corrupt tree bringeth not forth 
the fruits of temperance, Chpistianity, i in- 
dustry and order. | 

Mr. Speaker, those who have been so 
kind and indulgent as to follow me thus 


far will have observed that I have aimed, 


as best I might, to show—. 

‘1. That under our Constitution we are 
entitled to be protected in the full and 
free enjoyment of our religious faith. 

2. That our views of the marriage re- 
lation are an essential portion of cur re- 


| ligious faith. 


3- That in considering the cognizance 
of the marriage relation as within the 
province of church re 
practically in accord with all other Chris- 
tian denominations. 

4. That in our views of the marriage 
relation as a part of our religious belief, 
we are entitled to immunity from _perse- 
cution under the Constitution if such views 
are sincerely held ; that if such views are 
erroneous, their eradication must be by 
argument and not by force. 

5- That of our sincerity we have both 
by words, and works, and sufferings, 
given for nearly 40 years, abundant 
proof. 

6. That the bill, in practically abolish- 
ing trial by jury, as well asin many other 
respects, is unconstitutional, uncalled 


for, and in direct oppositicn to that tol- 


eration in religious belief which is char- 


acteristic of the nation and the age. 


It is not permitted, Mr. Speaker, that 
eny one man should sit as the judge of an- 
other as regards his religious belief. This 
is a matter which rests solely between 
each individual and his God. 
sponsibility cannot be shifted or divided. 
It is a matter outside the domain of leg- 
islative action. The world is full of re 
ligious | error and delusion, but its eradi- 


lations, we are 


The 


cation is the work of the moralist and not | 


of the legislator. Our Constitution 
throws over all sincere —e 
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whatever shrine, its guarantee of absolute 
protection. The moment we assume to 
judge of the truthfulness or error of any 
‘creed, the constitutional is a 
mockery and a sham. 

- Three times have my people been dis- 
persed by mob violence, and each time 


they have arisen stronger from the con-— 


flict ; and now the doctrine of violence 
is proposed in Congress. It may be the 
will of the Lord that, to unite and purify 
us, it is necessary for further violence, 
and blood. Ifso, we humbly and rever- 
ently submit to the will of Him in whose 
hands are all the issues of human life. 
Heretofore we have suffered from the 
violence of the mob; now, the mob are 
to be clothed in the authority of an un- 
constitutional and oppressive law, If 
this course be decided upon, I can only 
say that the hand that smites us smites the 
most sacred guarantee of the Constitu- 
tion, and the blind Samson, breaking the 


pillars, pulls down upon friend and foe 


alike the ruins of the State. 


The Cullom Bill was passed in the 
House the same day that Hooper deliv- 
ered his speech. He immediately tele- 
graphed the fact; home. .Mormondom 
was aroused ina moment The excite- 
ment was intense. A burning indigna- 
tion against Congress possessed the men 
and women alike, and there was good 
reason for this righteous indignation, for 
not only did the bill contemplate its own 
execution, in the most summary manner, 
by the arbitary. will of the courts, but 
troops were expected to be necessary to 
intimidate the people. | 

The Mormon leaders alone were cool 
and self possessed. Brigham Young was 
not moved from his wonted serenity, by 
the prospect of the inevitable conflict be- 
tween himself and the man who had con- 
quered the South, and who had already 
boasted that he would do as much for 
Mormondom. 

The Cullom Bill had passed the House, 
but it had not yet passed the Senate. 
There was the bare chance that, if the peo- 


ple arose e# masse, and manifested to | 


the country that earnest apostolic spirit 
_so becoming of them, the Cullom Bill 
might die in the Senate. 


of Utah, however, looked upon this as 

Mormon ‘forlorn hope, ” and decided, 

beyond all question, that Senator Cragin 

would prosecute the action through the 


The Gentiles | 


torical spectator. 


Senate to a successful issue, as. surely .s 
had General Cullom done in the House 
But the Mormon people still. trusted in 
the Lord. At mid-day of the jist of 
March, according to, previous notice, the 
people began to flock en masse towards 
Temple Block, to protest against the re- 


cent action of ‘the House of Congress, and © : 


to petition the Senate-not to pass the 
Cullom Bill. At one o’clock eyery seat 
and window of the tabernacle was packed 


with spectators, the doorways were 


crowded, and around the building was a 
vast multitude that could not find en- 
trance. 


Orson Pratt, John Taylor, Geo. Q. Can- 
non and others addressed the people, 


after which’ a memorial to Congress was 


unanimously adopted. 
This memorial, which was duly signed 


and attested, along with a set of resolu- 


tions more ‘distinctly emphasizing the 
sentiment of the people upon some of its 
cardinal points, were promptly forwarded 


to Washington. 


Just previous to this a series of mass- 
meetings had been held throughout the 
Territory, by the Mormon women, at 
which was afhrmed, with great earnest- 
ness, their belief in, and determination to 
maintain, the institutions of the Church. 

The puritan aspect of these meetings 
would have been a rare treat to any his- 
They would have re- 
minded him of the times when the God 
fearing men of England defended their 
religious and political rights under such 
leaders as Cromwell, Hampden, Sir John 
Elliot and Sir Harry Vane, and were in- 


spired by the republican pen of the divine 


Milton; nor would he have forgotten 
that one of Milton’s most powerful writ- 
ings is his defence of polygamous ‘mar- 
riages, based upon the Hebrew covenants 
and examples. 

This united action of the brotherhood 
and sisterhood created a sentiment which 
finally culminated in the overthrow of 
ue Cullom Bill. 


CHAPTER 


INCORPORATION OF **Z. C. M. 
THE ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION AND 
By-Laws. 


seen by the examples of the 
period which gave birth to Co-op- 
eration that the same necesstttes of united 


Mayor D. H. Wells was chosen — 
to preside over the meeting. Apostles 
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action asa community ran through all 
the affairs ot the Mormon people, we will 


resume the history of Z. C. M. I.” 


This commercial institution of the 

people was organized, as already noted, 
Th te Winter of 1868; it commenced 
business in March, 1869, and was incor- 
porated December Ist, 1870, upon an act 
passed by the Utah ‘Legislature which 
was approved by the Governor, February 
18, 1870. The first circular sent out to 
the people was in 1868, immediately after 
the meetings held at the City Hall and 
elsewhere to inaugurate a co-operative 
movement throughout the Territory. This 


circular is already a rare historical docu- 
_ ment, there being perhaps only one in 


existence to-day and that one preserved 
by the Secretary of the Institution, Mr. 
‘Thomas G. Webber, and given now to 


the guardianship of history. The cir- 


cular is opened with a title page bearing 
the Israelitish inscription of 
HOLINESS TO THE LORD. ' 
ZION’S 
CO-OPERATIVE MERCANTILE 


INSTITUTION. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


°O:: 


| and then follows : 


PREAMBLE : 


The inhabitants of Utah, convinced of 
the impolicy of leaving the trade and 


commerce Of their Territory to be con- 
_ ducted by strangers, have resolved, in 


public meeting assembled, to unite in a 
system of co-operation for the transac- 


_ tion of their own business, and for better 


accomplishment of this purpose have 
adopted the following 


CONSTITUTION : 


Floliness to. the Lord /’’ Zion's Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution. 


Sec. 1.—This Association shall be 
knoqwn by-the name and style of ‘‘ Zion’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution, 
and shall have perpetual succession. 

Sec. 2.—The objects of this Institution 
are to establish and carry on in Salt Lake 
City and sich other places as may be de- 


termined by the Board, the business of 
General Merchandising. 

Sec. 3.—The capital stock of this In- 

stitution shall be three millions of dollars, 
($3,000,000) and may be increased to 
five millions, ($5,000,000) and be divided 
into shares of one hundred dollars (¢100) 
each. 
_ Sec. 4.—The Officers of this Institu- 
tion shall consist of a President, Vice- 
President, Board of Directors, Secretary 
and Treasurer, each and every one of 
whom shall be stockholders in this In- 
stitution. 

Sec. 5.—The Board of Diseetors shall 
consist of not less than five (5), nor more 
than nine (9) persons, including the Pres- 
ident and Vice President, who shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board. 

Sec. 6.—It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at all meetings of 
the Institution and of the Board, and to 
sign all documents, as are, or may be, 
prescribed by the Constitution, and By- 


Laws, except certificates of dividends to 


stockholders. In case of absence or dis- 
ability of the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent shall perform the duties of the Presi- 
dent, and in all meetings of the stock- 
holders the President shall have the power 
to adjourn the meetings from time to time 
to accomplish the transaction of the bus- 


— be the duty of the 
enact By-Laws for the general 
management and direction of the business 
of this institution and to procure suitable 


places for the transaction of the business 


by lease, purchase or construction, also | 
so far as may be necessary, toemploy and 
appoint committees, delegates, agents, 
attorneys and clerks to assist in carrying 
on the business and promoting the wel- 
fare of the Institution, and to discharge 
the sdme at pleasure. _—_—- 

Sec. 8.—They shall also have full 
power to bargain, sell, convey and de- 
liver under the seal or otherwise any and 
all species of property belonging to this 
Institution, which may not be needed for 
the business thereof, on such terms and 


| conditions as they may deem for the best 


interest of the same; provided, that the 
sale of shares and merchandise shall be 
for cash only. 

Sec. 9.—It shall be the future duty of 
the Directors to furnish quarterly state- 
ments of the business and balance sheets 
of the books for the inspection of the 
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shareholders, the first to be furnished on 

the fifth day of July, 1869, and quarterly 
thereafter, said statements and balance 
sheets shail remain open in the office of 
the Secretary for not less than thirty 
days. 

Sec. 10.—There shall also be furnished 
by the Directors, a semi-annual state- 
ment in detail of the business of the 
Institution, to be read before the gen- 
eral meeting of the stockholders to 
‘be holden at 2 p. m., on the fifth days of 
October and April in each year, at such 
places as the Directors may designate, 
also declaration of dividend, the first 
semi-annual meeting to be held on the 
fifth day of October, 1869: Provided, 
that if any of said fifth days shall fall on 
Sunday, said reports shall be furnished 
and meeting held on the day preceding. 

Sec. r1.—The Directors shall have 
further power to call special general meet- 


ings at such other times and places as in’ 


their judgment may be required, reason- 
able notice being given thereof. 

Sec. 12.—The Board of Directors shall 
have power by a two-third vote of their 
‘number, to remove any Director or other 
officer from his office for conduct preju- 
dicial tothe interests of the Institution ; 1f 
the officer sought to be removed be a 


- Director he shall not vote on any matter 


connected with such. removal. 

Sec. 13.—All business brought before 
- the Board for consideration shall be de- 
_ termined by a majority of the whole num- 
ber, each member being entitled to one 
‘vote and one only, irrespective of shares 
held by said Directors. 

Sec. 14.—The Directors shall convene 
for the transaction of the business of the 
institution at the call of the President, 
and as they shall adjourn from time to 
time. 

Sec. 15.—Allo ers of the institution 
shall be elected by)a majority of votes 
given at the general meeting, holden on the 
fitth day of October in each year, provided, 
that whenever a vacancy shall occur from 
any cause, the Board may fill such vacancy 
by appointment, till the next general 
meeting ; all officers shall hold their office 
until their successors are elected and 
qualified. 

Sec, 16.—In all matters transacted in 
general meetings each stockholder shall 
have one vote, and one only for each and 
every share owned by him. 


‘Sec. 17.—The Secretary shall record | 


the minutes of all meetings, and con- 
duct all correspondence under the direc- 
tion of the Board, he shall hold the ¢om- 
mon seal and attend to all other dutie . 
whether prescribed by this constitutio . 
or the by-laws required by the Presiden:. 

Sec. 18.—The Treasurer shall hav: 
charge ofall funds belonging to the L.i- 
stitution, and shall employ or disburse 
the same, as required by the provisions of 
the Constitution, and shall furnish state- 
ments of account when required by the 
Board. 

Sec. 19.—The funds of the Institution 
shall be subject, to appropriation by the 
Board only, and disbursed by the Trea- 
surer on order signed by the President or 
Vice President, and countersigned by'the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 20.—No person or persons shali 
be eligible for membership, except they 
be of good moral character and have paid 
their tithing according to the rules ofthe 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. 

Sec. 21.—The Directors of this Insti- 
tution shall tithe its net profits prior to 
any declaration of dividend, according 


to the rules of the Church mentioned in 


the preceding section. 

Sec. 22.—The President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Board of Directors, Secretary and 
Treasurer, before entering upon the 
duties of their several offices, shall take 
oath or affirmation for the faithful per- 
formance of all duties required by this 
Constitution. 

Sec. 23.—The Treasurer shall give 
bonds with approved securities tc the In- 
stitution, in such sums us may be deemed 
necessary by the Board, subject to in- 
crease, as circumstances may render ad- 
visable. 

Sec. 24.—The Secretary and ‘Treasurer 
shall be the only paid officers of the In- 
stitution, and their remuneration shall be 
as determined by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 25 —All certificates of stock is- 
sued by the Institution shall be for one 
share, or multiple thereof; they shall be 
signed by the President or Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary, under the common 


seal, they shall be registered in the office 
‘of the Secretary, and shall be deemed 


personal property, and as such, subject to 
sale and transfer. The form of certifi- 
cate, registration and mode of transfer 
shall be prescribed by the Board. 

Sec. 26.—All dividends shall be paid if 


. 
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required, within thirty days after the 


same gall have been declared. 
- Sec. 27.—The private property of 


.shareholders shall not be held subject to. 


the hiabilities of the Institution. 

Sec. 28.—The seal of the Institution 
shal} bear the inscription ‘‘ Holiness to 
the Lord” . **Zion’s Co-operative Mer- 
caatile’ Institution, 1869,’’ with beehive 
and bees in centre. 

Sec. 29.—This Constitution may be 
amended or altered at any general meet- 
ing of the shareholders, by a two thirds 
vote of the shares represented, provided 
that thirty days notice shall have been 
given in some public newspaper published 
in this Territory, of such contemplated 
amendment or alteration. 


By-Laws. 


Holiness to the Lord /’’ Zion's Co- 
operative Mercaniile Institution. 


. All houses wherein the business of 


this ‘Institution may be transacted shall 
have placed over the main entrance the 
following inscription: ‘* Holiness to the 
lord; Zion’ Co-operative Mercan- 
tile Institution. ’ 

2. The number of Directors may be in- 
creased when deemed necessary, by a 
two-third vote of the shares represented 
at any general or special meeting of the 


[nstitution. 


The number of Directors may be 
diminished by a two-thirds vote of the 


shares represented at any semi-annual 
‘meeting held on the fifth day of October. 


4. The capital stock of this Institution 
may be increased to its constitutional 
limit by a majority vote of shares repre- 
sented at any general meeting. 


5. All business transactions of this In- 


stitution shall be done by its authority 
and under its name and title. 
6. All documents authorized by thé 


Board requiring an acknowledgment 


and seal shall be signed and acknowl- 
edged by the President, attested by the 
Secretary and seal of the Institution. 

7. All certificates of stock issued by 
this Institution shall bear date of the first 
legal day of the month succeeding the 
day of purchase. 


8. Registration of stock certificates 


shall consist of an entry in the Stock 
Ledger of the Institution, of the name of 
the person to whom the certificate is is- 
sued, the number of shares for which it is 


j 


} person making a transfer of stock, the 


} ment, ”’ 
ttish covenant entered into between Brig- 


tion upon which they organized is sub- 


corded by him. 


Secretary’s office a copy of all correspon- © 


issued and the number and date of the 
certificate. Such registration shall be 
— prima facia evidence of owner- 
ship 
g- The following shall be the form of 
the certificate of stock issued by this In- 
stitution. It shall be nine inches in 
length, exclusive of the stub, (which shall 
be two and a half by five inches) by five 
inches in width, and shall be an engrav- 
ing on steel or copper plate. 
1o. There shall be kept a Transfer 
Book in the Secretary’s Office, in which 
shall be recorded the transfer of all stock 
and shall be inthe following form: [Form 
given. | 
11. The Secretary shall be paid by the 


sum of fifty cents for every transfer. re-. 


12. All dividends after the same, shall 
have been declared, shall be deemed in- 
dividual property, and shall be paid by 
the Treasurer, on the certificate of the 
Secretary, under the seal of the, Institu- — 
tion, stating the sum due to the stock- 
holder. 

+3. Shareholders requiring more than 
one certificate for stock purchased at any 
one time, shall pay the Government tax 
on all such certificates in excess of one. 

14. The Secretary shall have the gen- 
eral oversight of the Books of the Insti- 
tution, under the direction of the Board, 
to whom they shall be at all times open 
for inspection. 

15. There shall be preserved in the 


dence, and on file, copies of all contracts, 

wers of attorney, leases and letters of 
instruction executed by the Institution, - 
and all original bonds and conveyances 
to the Institution ; also a duplicate copy 
of all original invoices of merchandise 
purchased by the Institution. 


The foregoing constitution was the or- 
iginal of the organization of ‘* Z. C. M. 
I.;"’ but the Utah Legislature having 
passed an act under which the Institution 
could incorporate by law, we next, in the 
historical links, come to the ‘ 'Agree- 
or, in fact, the commercial Israe/- 


ham Young, George A. Smith, George 
Q. Cannon, William Jennings, William 
H. Hooper and others. The Constitu- 


= the original, but there are sev- 
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evil points of difference, as for example : 


‘¢sst.—This Association shall be known: 


by the name and style of ‘‘Zion’s Co- 
operation. Mercantile Institution, the 
continuance, duration or succession of 
which shall be for a period of Twenty-five 
years, from_and after the fifth day of 
October A. D. 1870.” 

The original makes the covenant ‘‘ per- 
petual”’ and this is strict and orthodox, 
for Zion’s covenants are everlasting ; so, 
while the tern of incorporation of the 
said J/nstitution is for the duration of 
twenty-five years, the covenant of co-op- 
eration between Zion and her people is 
forever. The point is all deserving of 
historical note, for it suggests views of a 
vast and perfected .co operative move- 
ment of which ‘‘ Z: C. M. I.°’ itself is 
but a prophecy. Another point we will 
notice, very peculiar in the annals of 
commerce: it is that the covenant is be- 
tween such personages as Brigham Young, 
George Q. Cannon and George A. Smith 
as Apostles or Cardinals of the Church,and 
William Jennings, William H. Hooper 
and Horace S. Eldredge, as chief builders 
of the commercial and financial power of 
the State or community. This combina- 
tion will stand as one of the most peculiar 
and remarkable incorporations in the his- 
tory of modern societies. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


An ENCYCLICAL LETTER UPON Co-OPERA- 
TION AND THE SOCIAL SYSTEM. 


NTERESTING as the historical narra- 
tive of “*Z. C. M. I.,’’ may be, it must 
_ give place as chief in importance to the 
great manifestoes of the Church upon 
her-social and co-operative systems. The 
following apostolic circular is itself a 
chapter of history, but above the histori- 
cal showing of facts is its aims for the es- 
tablishing of the true Hebraic plan of so- 
ciety. In this view the encyclical before 
us is the most advanced manifesto of 
Church or State promulgated in modern 
times. 


To THe Latrer-pay SAINTS :— 

The experience of mankind has shown 
that the people of communities and na- 
tions among whom wealth is the most 
equally distributed, enjoy the largest de- 
gree of liberty, are the least exposed to 
tyranny and oppression and suffer the 
least from luxurious habits which beget 
vice. Among the chosen people of the 


1 


Lord, to prevent the too rapid growth of 
wealth and its accumulation in a few 
hands, he ordained that in every seventh 
year the debtors were to be released from | 
their debts, and, whefe a man had sold, 
himself to his brother; he was in that 
year to be released from slavery and to 
go free; even the land itself which might 
pass out of the possession of its owner hy 
his sale of it, whether through his impro- 
vidence, mismanagement, or misfortune, 
could only be alienated until the year of 
jubilee. At the expiration of every forty- 
nine years the land reverted, without 
cost, to the man or family whose inhertt- 


ance originally it was, except in the case 


of a dwelling house in a walled city, for 
the redemption of which, one year only 
was ailowed, after which, if not redeem- . 
ed, it became the property, without — 
change at the year of jubilee, of the pur- 
chaser Under such a system, carefully 


‘maintained, there could be no great ag- 


gregations of either real or personal prop- 
erty in the hands of a few; especially so 
while the laws, forbidding the taking of 
usury or interest for money or property 
loaned, continued in force. 

One of the great evils with which our. 
own nation is menaced at the present 
time isthe wonderful growth of wealth 
in.the hands of a comparatively few in- 
dividuals. The very liberties for which 
our fathers contended so steadfastly and 
courageously, and which they bequeathed 
to us asa priceless legacy, are endanger- 
ed by the monstrous power which this 
accumulation of wealth gives to a few in- 
dividuals and a few powerful corpora- 
tions. By its seductive influence results are 
accomplished which, were it more equally 
distributed, would be impossible under 
our form of government. It threatens 
to give shape to the legislation, both 
State and National, of the entire country. 
If this evil should not be checked, and 
measures not be taken to prevent the 
continued enormous growth of riches 
among the class already rich, and the 
painful increase of destitution and want 
among the poor, the nation is liable to 
be overtaken by disaster; for, according 


to history, such a tendency among na- 


tions once powerful was the sure precur- 
sor of ruin. The evidence of the restive- 
ness of the people under this condition 
of affairs in our times is witnessed in the 
formation of societies of grangers, of 
patrons of husbandry, trades’ unions, 
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etc., etc., combinations of the productive 


and ‘working classes against capital. 

_ Years ago it was perceived that we 
Latter-day Saints were open to the same 
dangers as those which beset the rest of 
the world. A condition of affairs ex- 
isted among us which was favorable to 


the growth of riches in the hands ofa few 


at the expense of the many. A wealthy 
class was being rapidly formed in our 
midst whose interests, in the course of 
time, were likely to be diverse from those 
of the rest of the community. The 
growth of such a class was dangerous to 
our union ; and, of all people, we stand 
most in need of union and to have our 
interests identical. Then it was thatthe 
Saints were counseled to enter into co- 


operation. In the absence of the neces- 


sary faith to enter upon a more perfect 
order revealed by the Lord unto the 
church, this was felt to be the best means 
of drawing us together and making us 
one. Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution was organized, and, through- 
out the Territory, the mercantile business 
of the various Wards and Settlement? was 


organized after that pattern. Not only . 


was the mercantile business thus organ- 
ized, but at various places branches of me- 


chanical, manufacturing and other pro- 


ductive industries were established upon 
this basis. To-day, therefore, co-opera- 
tion among us is no untried experiment. 
It has been tested, and whenever fairly 
tested, and under proper management, 
its results have been most gratifying 
and fully equal to all that. was expect- 
ed of it, though many attempts have 


_ been made to disparage and decry it, to 


destroy the confidence of the people in 
it and have it Prove a failure. From the 
day that Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution was organized until this day 
it has had a formidable and combined 
Opposition to contend with, and the most 
base and unscrupulous methods -have 
been adopted, by those who have no in- 
terest for the welfare of the people, to 
destroy its credit. Without alluding to 
the private assaults upon -tts credit which 
have been made by those who felt that it 
was in their way and who wished to. ruin 
it, the perusal alone of the telegraphic 
dispatches and correspondence to news- 
papers which became public, would ex- 
hibit how unparalleled, in the history of 
mercantile enterprises, has been the hos- 
tility it has had to encounter. That it 


has lived, notwithetanding these bitter 
and malignant attacks upon it and its. 
credit, is one of the most valuable proofs 
of the practical worth of co-operation to 
us as a people. Up to this day Zion’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution has 
had no note go to protest; no firm, by 
dealing with it, has ever lost a dollar ; its 
business transactions have been satisfac- 
tory to its creditors and yet its purchases 
have amounted to fifteen millions of dol- 
lars! What firm in all this broad land 
can point to a brighter or more honorable 
record than this? During the first four 
years and a half of its existet.ce it. paid 
to its stockholders a dividend in cash of 
seventy-eight per cent. and fifty-two per 
cent. as a reserve to be added to the cap- 
ital stock, making in all a dividend of 
one hundred and thirty per cent. The 
Institution declared as dividends, and 
reserves added to the capital stock, and 
tithing, during those four and a half 
years, upwards of half a million of dol- 
lars. So that the stockholder who in- 
vested one thousand dollars in the Insti- 
tion in March, 1869, had by October rst, 


| 1873, that stock increased to $1,617,00 


and this without counting his cash divi 
dends, which in the same space of time 
would have amounted to $1,378.50! In 
other words, a stockholder who had de- 
posited $1000.00 1n the Institution when 
it started, could have sold, in four years 
and a half afterwards, stock to the amount 
of $617.00, collected dividends to the 
amount of $1,378.50, thus making the 
actual profits $1,995.50, or within a 
fraction ($4.50) of two hundred per cent. 
upon the original investment, and still 
have had his $1,000 left intact! This is 


a statement from the books of the Insti- 


tution, and realized by hundreds of its 
stockholders. And yet there are those 
who decry co-operation and say it will 


“not succeed! If success consists in pay-— 


ing large dividends, then it cannot be 
said that Z. C. M. I. has not succeeded. 

In fact, the chief cause of the trouble has | 
been, it has paid too freely and too well. 

Its reserves should not have been added, 

as they were, to capital stock ; for, by so 
doing, at the next-semi-annual declara- 
tion of dividends a dividend was declared | 
upon them, which, as will be perceived, 
swelled : the ‘dividends enormously and 
kept the Institution stripped too bare of 
resources to meet whatever contingencies 


| might arise. 
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It was not for the purpose alone, how- 
ever, of making money, of declaring 
large dividends, that Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution was established. 
A higher object than this prompted its 
organization. A union of interests was 
sought to\be attained. At the time co- 


operation was entered upon, the Latter- 


day Saints were acting in utter disregard 
of the principles of self-preservation. 
They were encouraging the growth of 


evils in their own midst which they con- | 


demned as the worst features of the sys- 
tems from which they had been gathered. 
Large profits were being concentrated: in 
comparatively few hands, instead of be- 
ing generally distributed among the peo- 

le. 
oa being rapidly divided into classes, 
and the hateful and unhappy distinctions 
‘which the possession and lack of wealth 
give rise to, were becoming painfully 
When the proposition to or- 
anize Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
nstitution was broached, it was hoped 
that the community at large would become 


its stockholders ; for if a few individuals | 


only were to own its stock, the advan- 
tages to the community would be limit- 
ed. 
to take shares, and large numbers re- 
sponded to the appeal. As we have 
shown, the business proved to be as _ suc- 
cessful as its most sanguine friends antici- 
pated. But the distribution of profits 
among the community was not the only 
benefit conferred by the organization of 
co-operation among us. The public at 
large who did not buy at its stores de- 
rived profits, in that the old practice of 
dealing which prompted traders to in- 
crease the price of an article because of 
its scarcity, was abandoned. Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution declined 
to be a party to making a corner upon 
any article of mérchandise because of the 
limited supply in the\market. From its 
organization until the present it has 
never advanced the price of any article 
because of its scarcity. Goods therefore 
in this Territory have been sold at some- 
thing like fixed rates and reasonable 
profits since the Institution has had an 
existence, and practices which are deemed 
legitimate in some parts of the trading 
world, and by which, in this Territory, 
the necessities of consumers were taken 
advantage of—as, for instance, the selling 
of sugar at a dollar a pound, and domes- 


As a consequence, the community | 


The people, therefore, were urged . 


tics, coffee, tobacco and other articles at 
an enormous advance over original cost 
because of their scarcity here—have not 
been indulged in. In this result the pur- 
chasers of goods who have been opposed 
to co-operation, have shared equally 
with its patrons. 

We appeal to the experience of every 
old settler in this Territory for the truth 
of what is here stated. They must vivid- — 
ly remember that goods were sold here 
at prices which the necessities of the peo- 
ple compelled them to pay, and not at 
cost and transportation, with the addi- 
tion pf a reasonable profit. The railroad, 
it is true, has made great changes in our 
method of doing business. But let a 
blockade occur, and the supply of some 
necessary article be very limited in our 
market, can we suppose that traders have 
so changed in the lapse of a few years 
that, if there were no check upon them, 
they would not put up the price of that 
article in proportion as the necessities of 
the people made it desirable? They 
would be untrue to all the training and — 
traditions of their craft if they did not. 
And it is because this craft is in danger 
that such an outcry is made against co- 
operation. Can any one wonder that it. 
should be soy when he remembers that, 
from the days of Demetrius who made 
silver shrines for the goddess Diana at 
Ephesus down to our own times, mem- 
bers ot crafts have made constant war 
upon innovations that were likely to in- 
jure their business ? 

Co-operation has submitted in silence 


to a great many attacks. Its friends have 


been content to let it endure the ordeal. 
But it is now timetospeak. ‘The Latter- 
day Saints should understand that it is 
our duty to sustain co-operation and. to 
do all in our power to make it a success, 
At a meeting of the stockholders of .the 
Institution at the time of the General 
Conference a committee of seventeen was 
chosen to select and arrange for the pur- 
chase of a suitable piecé of ground for a 
store and to proceed to erect upon it 
such a fireproof building as would answer 
the purposes of the Institution. The ob- 
jects in view in this proceeding were to 
concentrate the business and thereby 
lessen the cost of handling and disposing 
of the goods and to decrease Tent and in- 
surance. The saving in these directions 
alone, not to mention other advantages 
which must result from having such a 
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store, will make a not inconsiderable 
dividend upon the stock. A suitable 
piece of ground has been secured, and 
upon terms which are deemed advan- 
tageous, and steps have been taken to- 
wards the erection of a proper building. 


' But the Institution, to erect this building 


and carry on its business properly, meeds 


- more capital. The determination 1s still 


to sell goods as low as possible. By turn- 
ing over the capital three or four times 
during the year they can be sold: at very 
low figures, and at but a shght advance 
over cost and carriage, and yet the stock- 
‘holders have a handsome dividend.: To 
purchase goods to the greatest advantage 
‘the Institution should have the money 
with which to purchase of first hands. To 


effect this important result, as well as to 
unite in our mercantile affairs, the Insti- | 


tution should receive the cordial support 
of every Latter-day Saint. Every one 
who can should take stock init. By 
sustaining the Co-operative Institution, 


- and taking stock 1in it, profits that would 
otherwise go to a few individuals will be - 


distributed among many hundreds. Stock- 
holders should interest themselves in the 
business of the Institution. It is their 
own, and if suggestions are needed, or 
any corrections ought to be made, it is 
to their intgrest to make them. 

The Institution has opened a retail 
store within a few weeks, one of the old- 
fashioned kind, in which everything re- 
quired by the public is sold. Thisshould 
receive the patronage of all the well- 
wishers of co-6peration. In the settle- 
ments, also, the local co-operative stores 
should have the cordial support of the 
Latter-day Saints. Does not all our his- 
tory impress upon us the great truth that 
in union is strength? Without it, what 
power would the Latter-day Saints have ? 
But it is not in doctrines alone that we 
should be united, but in practice and es- 


. pecially in our business affairs. - 


Your Brethren, | 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, | 
GEORGE A. SMITH, 
DANIEL H. WELLS, 
JOHN TAYLOR, 
WILFORD WOODRUFF, 
ORSON HYDE, | 
ORS PRATT, 
CHARLES C. RICH, 
LORENZO SNOW, 
ERASTUS SNOW, 
FRANKLIN D. RICHARDS, | 


communistic science. 


Se 
PRESIDENT TAYLOR’S DISCOURSE ON THE 


' tory remarks upon the 


GEORGE Q. CANNON, 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, Jun., 
ALBERT CARRINGTON. 


Lake City, Uran Territory, 
JULY 10TH, 1875. 


‘We fear the Mormon’s themselves do 


not appreciate the supreme value of the 
encyclical epistle which was addressed to 
them in 1875 upon the proper constitu. 
tion of society. With all the faults and 
selfishness of human life of which they 
partake in common with all men, when 


these Mormon Apostles sit down to con- _ 


struct fundamental society work go 
eirs 


In advance of even modern times. 


is the Hebrew plan of society to be re- 
established in our Mormon Zion, and it 
inspires the community towards the grand- 
est aims known to the purest masters of 
But before turther 
sociological review, we must present a 
manifesto from President John Taylor. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TEMPORAL POWER oF ZION AND Co- 
OPERATION. 


must always be understood that the 


Church herself is the chief and sup- 
reme partner in Zion’s Co-operative plan 
and enterprise. Indeed, apart from the 
spiritual power, the commerce of the 
people could not be inspired with the 


lofty aims of a Zion. “This system under — 


review is by no means a mere mercantile 
scheme of a few moneyed men but, as we 
have seen, from the beginning the aim of 
the spiritual leaders has been to establish 
for the Mormon people a co-operative 


community. President Taylor, in suc-— 


ceeding President Young, has become 
the chief exponent and executor of botk 
the spiritual and temporal systems of Zion; 
and therefore a manifesto from him rela- 
tive. thereto will constitute an important 
chapter of history. This manifesto was 
made in a discourse delivered at the 


semi-annual Conference of the Church, 


April 6, 1878. After introduc; 

rd’s design to 
set up Zion in the last days, President 
Taylor continued: _ 

These things that are spoken of will as- 
suredly come to pass when ‘‘out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and. the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem.”’ The pur- 


poses of God shall yet be fulfilled in re- 
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lation to these matters ; God’s work will 
most assuredly progress, until ‘‘ the king- 
doms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our God and his Chnist, and 
he will rule for ever and ever ;”’ not in 
war, not in confusion and strife and dis- 
cussions, not in evil and corruption ; but 
in the interests of humanity, according to 
the laws of life and in accordance with 
the intelligence that dwells in the bosoms 
of the Gods, and in the interests of a 
fallen world. 

We come again to our temporal | inter- 
ests. Has the world been our exampler 
with regard to any of these things that I 
have mentioned? No, the Lord has been 
our teacher, He has been our guide and 
director ; without Him we could have ac- 
complished nothing, for we knew no 
_ more naturally than anybody else did. 

In relation to temporal things, are we 
capable, as Latter-day Saints, of fulfilling 
our destiny on the earth, and procuring 
a full temporal salvation and sustaining 
ourselves on temporal principles without 
the interposition of the Almighty? I tell 
you no, we are not, no more than we are 
in regard to other things. We read in 
the Scriptures . of atime that is coming 
when there will be a howling among the 
merchants in Babylon, for men @ill not be 
tound to buy their merchandise. This is 
in accordance with the prediction of John 
the Revelator. And the gold and the 
silver and the fine linen, etc., in Baby- 
lon will be of no avail. But before that 
time comes, we as a people must prepare 
for those events, that we may he able to 
live and sustain ourselves when in the 
midst of convulsions that by and by will 
‘overtake the nations of the earth, and 
among others, this nation. The time that 
is spoken of is not very far distant. ‘‘ He 


that will not take up, his sword against 


his neighbor, must needs flee to Zion for 
safety. ’’ And Zion herself must flee to 
the God of Israel and ‘ide herself in the 
shadow of his wing, seeking for his guid- 
ance and direction to lead her in the 
right path, both as regards spiritual and 
_ temporal affairs ; things social and things 
political, and everything pertaining to 
human existence. We are not prepared 


as a people to-day for the accomplish- 

ment of this object; we need the inter- 

position and guidance of the Almighty. 

It is just as necessary that we be under 

_ his guidance in relation to these matters, 

as it is in regard to any other matters. 


Who made theearth? The same being tha: 

made the heavens. Who made our bodies? 
Thesame being that made our souls; and it 
takesthe ‘‘ body and the spirit tomake the 
soul of man.’’- We need not arrogate to 
ourselves any particular intelligence, whe- 


ther of a mercantile, manufacturing, or 


scientific nature, for if there is anything 
good or intelligent, it is the Lord who 
has imparted it, whether man acknow- 


ledge it or not. We want to acknowledge 


the Lord in all things, temporal as well 
as spiritual. 

I wish now more directly to touch up- 
on some other principles, associated there- 
with.. Some of us seem to be very much 
confused in our minds as to how we shall 
operate in regar@ to temporal affairs. We 
as a people are not called together to act 
in individual interests ; we are called to- 
gether as Saints of God to co-operate in the 
interest of the Zion of God, for the wei- 
fare of Israel, and not let ourselves float 
along with the balance, and all swim to- 
gether, or all sink together. We ought 
to be governed by principles of union, 
fellowship and right feeling, carrying out 
honorable and upright principles that 


‘should be acknowledged before God, 


the holy angels and all honorable men. 
Now after speaking so much upon gen- 


eral principles, let me touch upon som: 


things referred to here about these re- 
ports, etc. We have long talked abou: 
the united order and about co-operation ; 
and we have started in a good deal hke 
some of our little boys when they begin 
to run—we have made a great many 
stumbles in this matter. Little Willie and 
Annie often think they can manage things 
better than Daddy and Mammy; and 
we, like them, have assumed to ourselves 
strength, and the first thing we know are 
pulling this way, that way and the other. 
Then, have the institutions been exactly 
right? No, all kinds of foolishness and 
all kinds of blunderings have occurred in 
their administratign. But shall we quit ?- 
I think not; that is just what the devil 
would like, just what many of our mer- 


chants want, and it would be the very 


thing that would suit the world, and the 
devil would laugh at-us. What we want 
to do is to purge out the things that are 


| wrong, and correct them, and place them 


on a correct basis, and then adhere to 
them as we would to any other part of 
our religion. In the Church, if a man 
lies or swears, or commits adultery o. 


‘ 
| 
‘ 


St 
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does anything wrong, we deal with him 
according to the laws of the Chusch. But 
because men do wrong, we do not aban- 
don our principles, nor leave the Church, 

but we turn such individuals out that will 
not be righted, and we aim to adjust all 
things and place them on the proper 
basis. Why not do the same in temporal 
things? We have, for instance, Zion’s 


Co-operative Mercantile Institution; it 


is called the Parent Institution, and it 
ought to be the parent of all these insti- 
tutions and act as a father and protector 
and benefactor, doing all it can to pro- 
mote the welfare and prosperity of the 
people. And then the people, on the 
other hand, ought to protect it and sus- 
tain it by doing their business through 
that institution and act prudently, wisely, 
orderly anc unitedly in regard to those 
matters, that we may be one; for our re- 
velations tell us, If we are not one, we 
are not the Lord’s. And if we are not 
the Lord’s, whose are we? | 
We talk sometimes about the United 
Order. Ido not propose to read to you 
on this occasion from any of the revela- 
tions bearing on this subject, but will 
quote to you in substance from. one of 


them. The Lord has told us that those who 


would not comply with the requirements 
connected with this order should have 
their names erased from the book of the 
law of God, and their genealogies must 


- not be found on any Church records or 


history, their names shall not be found 
nor the names of the fathers nor the 
names of the children written in the book 
of the Law of God. These words are to 


us, Latter-day Saints ; they are true and 


are binding upon us. | 

Another thing, what did we do when 
President Young was among us, urg- 
ing these things upon us? Did we 


not enter into covenant by re-baptism to 


be subject to the Priesthood in temporal 
as well as spiritual things, when we took 
upon ourselves the obligations of the Un- 
ited Order? Let me ask you, what do 
you mean by doing this? isit a mere form, 
a farce, or do we intend to carry out 
the-covenants we made? I tell you in 


the name of Israel’s God they will be 


carried out, and no man can plow around 


these things, for God ‘has declared that. 


they shall be accomplished; and any man 
who sets himself in opposition to these 
principles which God has established, He 
will root him out ; but the principal it- 


_ the aid of counselors. 


self will not be rooted out, for God will 
see that it is accomplished. And in the 
name of Israel’s God we will help Him to 
do it; and all who feel to do it, say amen. 
(The large congregation responded with 
a loud ‘‘ Amen. ’’) 

_ We have started co-operative institu- 
tions, and I will touch on a principle now, 
showing how they ought to be governed. 
God has ordained two priesthoods upon 
the earth—the Melchisedec and _ the 
Aaronic. The Melchisedec presides more 
especially over the spiritual affairs of the 
Church, and has done in all ages when 


it has existed upon the earth. You will 


find this provided for in the Doctrine and 
Covenants; you can hunt it up at your 
leisure, I do not wish to stop to make 
the quotation now. The Aaroxic priest- 
hood is presided over by the presiding 
bishop. Ifwe had a literal descendent of 
Aaron he would have a right to preside 
over the bishopric, and to operate and 
manage and direct these things without 
In the absence of 
such men the Lord has directed us to take 
men from the high priesthood and set 
them apart to be bishops to administer in 
temporal things. This Aaronic priest- 
hood is an appendage to the Melchisdec 

riesthood, and its province is to admin- 
ister in temporal affairs. One reason 
why we want men of this class to admin- 
ister in temporal things is because there is 
a special provision made for it. Never- 
theless a High Priest that is after the 
order of Melchisedec may be set apart to 
administer in temporal things, having a 
knowledge of them by thé spirit of truth. 
And before a man aitempts to administer 
in Zion in temporal things, he ought to - 
obtain a knowledge of that spirit of truth 
to administer according to the intelli- 
gence which that spirit of truth imparis. 
Thus we have the Aaronic priesthood in 
its place ; the Melchisedec priesthood in 
its place. And in all the various func- 
tions it is necessary to enter into all the 
various organizations. It is on one or 
two particular points that I wish to speak 
now. 

In the first place the Lord requires cer- 
tain things to be done to meet His ap- 
probation ; and everything has to be done 
under the direction of the presidency of 
the Twelve, both temporal things and 


Spiritual things. The bishops and the 


presidents of Stakes and all the officers in 
the Church of God are subject to this_ 
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and cannot get around it: 
And when any officer of this Church who 


by virtue of his calling does things with- 


out counselling with the proper authori- 
ties of the Church, he takes upon himself 
things that he has no right to do, and 
such a course cannot be acceptable be- 
fore God and the Priesthood. 

Now then, we come to the Bishopric. 
Ought the bishops to be consulted in re- 
gard to temporal things? Yes, they 
ought. And as an example, let me tell 
you that for the last year Bishop Hunter 
has associated with the Council of the 
Twelve whenever they have met to con- 
sider temporal matters. And I may say 
we have been pleased to have his com- 


pany, because it was his place to under- | 


stand the position of temporal things 


that we may know his feelings, and coun- 


sel with him and he with us, that every- 
thing may be done according to the or- 
der and laws of God, that there may be 
perfect unanimity. With this view he 
was placed as one of the counselors to 
the Trustee-in-Trust—because the Trus- 
tee in-Trust thought it belonged to him 
to hold that position, and thinks so to- 
day. But then, does he preside over tise 
_Melchisedec Priesthood? No, he does 
not. Who and what is he? A high 
priest ordained and set apart to the bish- 
opric. By whom? The Presidency. 


Does he control the Presidency? No, 


he is set apart by them; as bishop he is 
an appendage to the higher priesthood, 
and does not control it. No man con- 
trols it. I remember a remark made on 
_ one occasion by Joseph Smith, in speak- 
_ Ing with Bishop Partridge, who was then 
Bishop. 
as Bishop Hunter is. But he got some 
crooked ideas into his head; he thought 


he ought to manage some things irre- 


spective of Joseph, which caused Joseph 
to speak rather sharply to him. Joseph 
said, I wish you to understand that I am 
President of this Ch ch, and I am your 
president, and I preside over you and all 
your affairs. Is that correct doctrine? 
ey It was true then and. it is true to- 

a 

Well it is necessary that we should 
have an understanding of these things, 
that we may make no mistake in our ad- 
ministration. I want, then, in all our 


operations to confer with our bishops, 
and if this institution of ours is ‘‘ Zion’s 
Co-operative,’’ then it should be under 


e was a splendid good man,’ 


the direction of Zion, under the direction 


of the Priesthood; and if it is not 
‘¢ Zion’s’’? Co-operative, then it is a liv- 
ing lie. But do we wish to interfere with 
them? No, we do not. Do we wish to 
interrupt them in any of their opera- 
tions? No, we want to help them; we 
want to unite them and all the people 
into one, with God at our head, and gov- 


_erned by the holy priesthood. Have they 


rights? Yes. Do we respect them? 
Yes. Have the people rights? Yes. 
Shall the people be respected in their 
rights? Yes, they shall, all the people 
in all the Stakes; and while we sustain 
them they. must ‘sustain us ; andif they 
expect to have our support, they must 


-give us theirs. 


Having said so much, I. will tell you 
that I believe sincerely that the men 


_managing our Co-operative Institution 


are doing just as well as they know how. 
And I will state further, that I don’t 
know of any persons in this community 
who know how better than they do. And 
I have been now for some time associated 
with them, and am acquainted with their 
proceedings. | 

There are other principles besides shi 
we want to learn to manufacture our own 
goods. And while on the one hand we 
use the best talent and financial ability 
we can get to attend to our mercantile 
institutions ; on the other hand, we need 
to cherish a spirit to encourage home 


. manufactures of every kind, and we want 


to get this institution to help us do it. 
If we manufacture cloths and boots and 
shoes or anything else, we want the in- 
stitutions to dispose of our goods. If we | 
need encouragement in regard to the in- 
troduction of any manufactures of any 
kind, we want them to help us, and we 
have a right to expect this of them so far 
as is wise, prudent and legitimate. I 
will state that the directors of Z. C. M. 
I. feel interested in the very things that 
I am talking about, and I say it to their 
credit and for your satisfaction. I do 
not think there is an institution in the 
United States in a better condition than 
that is to-day ; and it is improving all 
the time, not after any fictitious manner, 
but on a solid, firm, reliable basis. Now 
then, I have proposed to these brethren, 
which they quite coincide with, that 


when they shall be able to pay a certain 


amount as dividends on the means: in- 
vested, after reserving a sufficient amount 
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to preserve the institution against 
any sudden emergency that may arise, 
which is proper among all wise and in- 
telligent men, that then the profits of the 
institution outside of this, should be ap- 


propriated for the development of the 


home manufactures, the making of ma- 
chinery, the introduction of self-sustain- 


ing principles and the building up of the’ 


Territory generally, and they acquiesced 
in this feeling ; and I say it to their 
honor and credit.- And I will tell you 
again that the Church has got a large in- 
terest in that institution, consequently 
we wish to see everything go aright, not 
on any wild erratic principle, but on a 
solid, firm, reliable basis, that can be 


carried out and that will elicit the admir- ' 


tion and confidence of.all good and hon- 
orable men. 

Sometimes little difficulties have arisen 
outside through interested individuals 
who have resorted.to a good deal of 
trickery ; other times perhaps from just 
causes. And I will say too that com- 
plaints have been made that we have not 
sufficiently sustained our home manufac- 
tures. I will say, however, that the In- 
stitution has stood in a very delicate po- 
sition. We have been struggling with 
this financial crisis thit has cast a gloom 
over all this nation for the last number of 
years—since 1873. But we are now get- 
ting into a solid firm position, and when 
we declared three per cent. for the six 
months’ dividend, it was because the In- 
stitution was able to do so. And when 
we are able to extend this a little farther 
we will be quite willing to do so~ 

Some of the complaints that have been 
made against the institution we have 


heard ; and we have thought best to have 


a board and refer to that board any com- 
plaints that might be made from any part 
of the Territory. This board that has 
been temporarily organized has given us 


these various reports which have been 


read in your hearing, which indicate 
their views and feelings in regard to these 
things. We wish a board of that kind 
to be organized upon a correct basis ac- 
cording to the order of this Church and 
Kingdom of God ; and then as the peo- 
ple throughout the Territory send to pur- 
chase their goods from them, let the peo- 
ple that make these purchases be repre- 


sented; and if there is anything not 


straight i in their operations, let them be 
made straight. And this is what this 


‘committee is for, that the people may be 


protected as well as the Institution. 


Then Stake organizations are recom 
mended, with a representative from each 
Stake at the general or central board, 
and it will make it much more pleasant 
for the management of that Institution to 
have a criticism of that kind. And it 
will also tend to allay many of these tool- 
ish things which are frequently put in 
circulation in different parts of the Ter- 
ritory. The object, then, of this Board 
is that the people may be represented, 
and that Zion’s Co-operative may ,lso be 
properly represented, that it may serve as | 
a balance wheel to adjust and correct 
any matters of difficulty that may arise. 

I am happy to say that in many parts 
of the Territory they are introducing the 
manufacture of leather and boots and 
shoes and a variety of other articles. And 
suffice it to say that, according to these 
reports, the Parent Institution has sts- 
tained the manufacturers of these home- — 


made articles quite liberally; and we 


want it to be in that position that every- 

thing we use can be bought there. This. 
is,too,their feeling in relation to this mat- 

ter. And when we get things into a 
proper fix we will pull with a long pull 

and a strong pull and a pull all together. 

We will strive to be one; and if we can- 

not go so far as to sustain co-operation 

in regard to these things, how in the 
name of common sense are we ever going | 
into the United Order? But we will be- 


gin with this, and then co- operate in all 


the different Stakes, not only in your 


| merchandising, but in your manufactur- 


ing affairs and in your producing affairs ; 
and in everything it will be the duty of 
~ general Board of Trade to regulate — 

e interests of the whole community, 
honestly and faithfully, at least we will 
do it according to the best ability we 
have; and if there should be any mis- 
takes arise, we will try to correct them; 
if they are on the part of the people, we 
will talk to them about it, if on the part 
of the institution, we will talk to its man- 
agement about it. And we will keep 
working and operating until we succeed 
in introducing and establishing these 
things that God has desired, and until 
Zion shall be a united people and the 
glory of all the earth. 

God bless you and lead you in the path 
of life, in the name of Jesus. — 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Joun TayLor, THE THIRD ENUNCIATOR 


OF THE ORDER OF ZION. 


discourse of President ‘faylor up- 
on the proper social economy of the 


Mormon people may justly be considered | 


as one of the ablest efforts of his life. It 
fairly ranks him as an apostolic social re- 
former, for he not only shows a profound 
comprehension of the temporal and spiri- 
tual branches of Zion’s government, but 
his discourse manifests the true.aims of a 
pure co-operative social system. It goes 
deep down into the heart of Mormon 
social science, and presents a straight- 
forward and complete exposition of the 
order and aims of a Zion on the co-oper- 
ative plan. After the publication of such 
a manifesto from the President of the 
Church, stated with as much socialistic 
method as a Herbert Spencer might have 
put into one of his treatises on sociology, 
the Mormons need not be in the dark 
touching the social aims of their mission. 
It is, furthermore, worthy of historical 
note that John Taylor is the third Presi- 
ent of the Latter-day Church who has 
made his solemn, manifesto upon the 
communistic order of the people of Zion, 
an order, however, in this case, in which 
God is the Centre and Zion herself the 
circumference. The three chief apos- 
tolic architects, who have risen in the 
history of the ‘‘building up of Zion”’ in 
the last days, have now spoken upon the 
plan ; and there is such a wondrous and 
prolonged harmony in their prophetic 
and apostolic utterances that both the 
historian and the sociologist might pause 
in admiration and ask, Are these marvel- 
ous utterances verily from the Voice Div- 
ine speaking to the age of a fitter order of 
society? The Voice is above the men and 
diviner than they ; yet this ‘Voice of God 
has been speaking in them and through 
them for fifty years ; and whenever it has 
spoken upon the order of Zion its tones 
have been the same anid its themes harmon- 
_ tous. Of Joseph and Brigham and John, 
it may be confessed that in their divine 
work and mission they have been even as 
the Prophet Esais—men of like passions 
and failings with ourselves ; but we have 
heard the Voice in them 
as Apostles and Prophets of Zion, they 
have sat down to work, it has ever been 
in the true spirit of the plan. This dis- 


And when, 


course of President John Taylor is a re- 


ment. 


markable instance of the affirmation just 
made. 

Touching this United Order of Zion, 
of which co- operation is the Alpha, there 
are but two just and discriminating ques- © 
tions to be raised. hese are: 

First.—Is not the Plan “oo goed for us 
in our weakness, our selfishness, and our 
worldly mindedness ? 

Second.—Are. the men and the times 
equal to this Divine performance ? 

In Joseph’s case, the people of Zion 
believed that he was divine enough, 
unselfish enough and loving enough, not 
only to share all things in common with 
the people of Zion, but to lay down his 
life for Zion. In Joseph's day, however, 
when he attempted to found Zion and the 
‘¢ United Order, ’’ the times were not 
ripe nor the instruments fitted. The 
idea was in advance of the age when the 
Divine Voice in Kirtland proclaimed the _ 
new order of things ; but since that init- 
ial utterance of Zion the best minds of 
many nations have quickly come up to 
the thought, as though an universal in- 
spiration was giving the new impulse to 
the world. Neither had the Prophet 
around him such men as Jennings, Hoop- 
er, Eldredge, John Sharp and others of. 
their class with temporal life-results— 
men who have founded the commerce of 
a State, built railroads, laid ‘‘ Z. C. M. 
I.’’ upon the corner-stones of success, 
and established the Deseret National 
Bank with a credit almost equal to that 
of any bank in America. Joseph’s was. 
the day of the prophecy, not of the fulfil- 
It was sociologically impossible 
that the prophecy and the fulfilment should 
come together in the opening period of the 
new dispensation. Hence we have in Mor- 
mon history a ‘‘Kirtland Bank,’’ while 
in Utah we have a Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution which, in 1873, 
during the time of a financial panic in 
America, simply asked for an extension 
of its credit, and within nine months re- 
deemed its paper amounting to one mil- 
lion one hundred thousand dollars. We 


| have also a Deseret National Bank which 


will compare with ‘‘Z. C. M. I.’’ in its 
financial integrity and power. 

Here then we have connected in one 
view the two financial periods of Zion,— 
the one represented by Joseph Smith, the 
other by Brigham Young. In Joseph’s 
day, during the infancy of the Church | 
and in the expulsions and destitution of 
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the it was impossible to build 


up a grand commercial and _ financial 
power to form the basework of a vast co- 
operative society. On the other hand, 


in Brigham’ s day it was possible, and 
““Z. C. M. is the monumental witness 
of the fact. But in this second period— 


which is the temporal one—the Mormon 
people themselves were not so spiritua 
prepared as they were in the period whic 


Joseph ruled and inspired ; Zion was not | 
- $0 firm in the hearts of the Saints ;: the 
god of this world had shaken her founda- _ 


tions. Yet Brigham Young is not to be 
held accountable for ‘this. He was the 


temporal builder supremely, not the spiri- © 


tual builder supremely. In the very na- 
ture of things, and by the sequence of his 
own successes, it became impossible for 


him to establish the whofe and perfect 


order of Zion. And it was well that the 


Order of Enoch’’ was not established 


before the Spirit of Zion ruled the hearts 
of the people of Zion.. But Brigham 
Young faithfully fulfilled his part of Zion’s 
mission ; and had he been less the tem- 
poral builder and more the spiritual, the 
foundations of Zion would not have been 
as firm as they are to-day. 


The third period is represented in Pre- | 


sident Taylor. History-is exact ; yet has 
it neither merit nor demerit in the fidelity 


of its recorded fatts or sequential con-— 


clusions. John Taylor, in the history of- 
Latter-day Zion, bears\the horp of her 
period. He is 


ture, though he might not live to see Zion 
built up in all her glory and in the beauty 
of her unselfishness. He wonderfully 
blends in himself the spiritual and the 


temporal. This is seen in his discourse, — 


and hence it is of such historical value. 
He is at once what Joseph. was and what 
Brigham was—the two halves in one 
whole! This is the very logic and fact’ 
of his period as well as the type of his 
character and mission. In some respects, 


perhaps, he is not as marked a founder 


of systems as either of his predecessors, 


nor can his life performances be as loudly 


pronounced, but he gives them in his up- 
nghtnessand strength a wondrous balance, — 


_ and his mission perpetuates their missions. _ 


Already this has been seen in his minis- 
tration in the Church in her spiritual and 


‘temporal affairs. It was manifested from | 


the day the mantle of his calling and per- 
iod fell upon him, which was at the death 


of Brigham Young. He was “Brigiam?s 
successor from that moment. This was il- 
lustrated in the Tabernacle when the 
corse of Brigham: lay embalmed in the 
presence of the Apostles! The mantle 
had fallen on John Taylor! We are not 
now, however, writing this man’s life : 

vr is in preparation for the next number 


| of this Magazine. We are simply here 


making the historical connection to give 
due significance to the famous discourse | 
under review. 

Take, then, the’ discourse as the pro- 
per type and manifesto of the third per- 
iod of Zion from the Prophet and chief 
Apostle of the period! Mark its tones 


and themes, and notice that the date is the 
first annual Conference after the death of 


Brigham Young. The mantle had fallen ! 
John Taylor re-enunciatesthe themes and 
order of Zion in all the fidelity of Joseph’s 
own ‘Spirit, and he deals with “ZC. M. 
I.,’’ not as a merchant’s scheme, but as 
Zion? sown and proper preparatory work. 
With this view before us, again read ‘his 
following extraordinary words: . 
Another-thing, what did: we do when 
President Young was among us, urging 


‘| these things upon.us? Did we not enter in- 


to covenant by re-baptism to be subject to 
the Priesthood in temporal as well as 
spiritual things, when we took upon our- 
selves the obligation of the United Order? 


‘Let me ask you, what do we mean by 


doing this ? is it a mere form, a farce, or 


do we intend to carry out the covenants 


we made? J fe// you in the name of Israel's 
God they will be carried out, and no man 
can plow around these things, for God has 
decreed that they shall be accomplished ; 
and any man who sets himself in opposition 
to these principles which God has estad- 
lished, He will root him out ; but the prin- 
ciple ‘uself will not be rooted out, for God 
will see that it is accomplished. Andin the 
name of Israel's God we will help him to 
do tt ; and all who feel to do tt, say amen. 
(The large congregation responded witha 
loyd Amen. ’ 

There is in President Taylor's solemn 
affirmation the true ring of apostolic 
authority; and in those amens of the 

ple there was the weight of a social- 
istic covenant which, if the Mormons fully 
keep, will bring them grateful acclama- 
tions from the people of all nations, for. 
in keeping it they will teach the world 
how to establish a proper social lento 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THe Utan MaGazINE UPON THE Co-op- 


ERATIVE MOVEMENT... 


T will be remembered in the history 
of “«Z. C. M. I.’’ that Kimball & 
Lawrence subscribed fifteen thousand dol- 
lars of their stock,and that Henry W. Law- 
- rence was one of the first Directorsof the 
Institution. It was designed, also, that 
Godbe & Mitchell should go into the co- 
operative movement. At this juncture 
Mr. Godbe, the patron of the Utah Mag- 
azine, with Mr. Harrison, visited the 
States, leaving the Magazine in the edi- 


torial charge of Edw. W. Tullidge. Dur-— 


ing their absence the co-operative move- 
‘ment culminated ; and the Daily 2ele- 
graph and Deseret News having both ex- 
pressed themselves on co-operation, the 
editor in charge deemed it the duty of 


the Utah Magazine to speak on these, . 


the most vital problems of modern so- 
ciety, and he, therefore, published, with 
his ow. name attached, the following 
leading article in the Utah Magazine of 
date Oct. 24, 1868: : 


BRIGHAM AND HIS PROBLEM. 


We have just struck upon one of the 
most important problems of the age. Our 
social and political necessities have driven 
Brigham upon it and those -necessities 
will drive the people. after him. But it 
_ makes no difference what is the cause, we 


are, be it repeated, upon one of the most 


important problems of the times. In 
reality that problem is the great com- 
monwealth in its social and commercial 
forms. | 

Of old times the Commonwealth was 
made to signify the religious and national 
rights of a people in a very general sense, 
but after the Pecmameliia struggle, fol- 
lowed. by England’s greatest revolution 
under the reign of that illustrious hero 
and statesman, William of Orangg, the 
Com nonwealth took in a larger concep- 
tion of political rights ; and in the Amer- 
ican revolution there was the consumma- 
tion of all the struggles of nationalities 
for the inalienable rights of man. ‘ 

This of the problems of the past; but 
_ the philosophers of the present age have 
been conceptive with a new .idea; it is 
that of a SOCIAL SYsTEM embracing Com- 
mercial combinations and Co-operative 


activities and interests all blended into: 


the great commonwealth of « nation. So- 


‘ 


cial philosophers and advanced states- 


men became conscious of a cardinal lack- 
ing in the constitutions of the world: It 
was the lacking of social systems. Even 
England was without a social system ; 
England, which had been a thousand 
years the foremost nation in everything 
where social and commercial interests 
were concerned. Her commonwealth 
she could date back to Alfred the Great ; 


| but where was her social system? Her 


commerce was the world’s commerce, 
but where some grand national institution 
taking it all in? Her manufactures and 
trade were almost like the life-blood of 
the werld ; but where the system that re- 
turned that life-blood to the social body 
that gave its source? Where, in fact, a so- 
cial realization of a commonwealth ? 

_ It is true that it was such men as Robert 
Owen and the Idealistic class of States- 
men who at first began to entertain the 
conception of a grand social and commer- 
cial scheme to be incorporated into the 
commonwealth of a nation, and very just- 
ly they deemed the old miserable func- 
tions of politics unworthy national legis- 
lation. Why should not statesmen in 
the Congresses and Parliaments of the 
nations legislate for the social and com- 
mercial lite and the weal of the great peo- 
ple instead of babbling over their politics 
and leaving the most cardinal interests of 
a nation in the hands of masters, capital- 
ists, and speculators? 

_ These were questions for consideration, 
and they afforded movements for public 
agitation. But at length the problem 
passed from the circle of mere ,idealists 
and the world saw born a Social Science 
Congress. | | 

Russell and Brougham were its Presi- 
dents, Shaftesbury and Carlisle were its 
types of commoners—all the intellect of 


England formed the grand assembly ; 


Robert Owen, the venerable apostle of 
the conception of a social science and 
legislation, was there to sanctify the 
birth of that Congress with his dying 


_ blessing. It was a grand sight ! I witnessed 


the birth of that congress and that sight 
at Liverpool. Never shall I forget it, for 
it represents the final conception of our 

e and the world’s good time coming. 
_ But who shall solve this problem, was 
my question as I sat in that Social Science 
Congress on the night of the People’s 
session, with one of the people’s voices, 
—who shall solve this problem ?:- Rob- 
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to see it in the hands of England’s most 
advanced statesmen, and from that con- 


‘gress he was carried away to gather up 
his feet and sleep with his forefathers. 
His friend Brougham had supported the 


illustrious social apostle while he made 
his tiny speech very suggestive of the 
grand second childhood which then 
spoke to the world the amen of a giant 
hfe. It was a glorious triumph to the 
man, but who, I asked myself, can prac- 
tically solve his vast problem, spite of the 
fact that it is now im the hands of this 


galaxy of English statesmen, in spite of 


the fact that there is connected with this 
‘* Upper House ” a Commons ’”’ of the 
greatest minds of the realm, im spite of 
the fact that the People have been called 
in to make the congress worthy of a na- 
tional acceptance ?>—yet who sha//, who 
can solve this problem ? I answered 
then as now: there is one man, and that 
man is Brigham Young !—one people 
and they are the Mormons. 

We are now thrown upon the solution 
of this very problem. Brigham Young 
has taken it up. He wrmsf carry it 
through. It is now his mission, and in 
the line of the special mission of his life. 
A society builder is the type of bis minis- 
try, social systems are his offsprings. He 
is no father of political systems, no pro- 
phet of new dispensations, but he is the 
parent of social constitutions ; he shall 
rank in history among the founders of 
empires. He must then take up this 
great problem of the age— aye, the crown- 
ing problem of all the ages! He must 
work out in his lifetime a grand Com- 
monwealth for Israel that will take in all 
our social and commercial activities and 
interests. But the world has no so- 


cial system, no commercial nationali- 


ty. The Statesmen of England striking- 
ly affirmed this fact when they left the 


halls of Parliament to sit in the Amphi- 


theatre of Liverpool tohold their people's 
session. of their ‘‘ Social Science Con- 
gress’”’ of the advanced minds of the 
world. And in our age that world must 
have given to it at least one commercial 
nationality, at least one completed com- 
monwealth. I say Brigham Young must 
do it or he will die with an unaccomplish- 
ed mission. 


his past works prove it. He has been 
the father of social institutions, the fath- 


That was his mission from 
the beginning—his special mission; all 


| 


| 


er of a state, and he must complete his 
work. There is no phying with that 
work either on his part or on ours—the 
people’s part. He has risen up to his 
part,now ours mast come uppermost,—we 
must rise up to pake it ours. We must 
have a commercial nationality, a combi- 
nation of interests, a commonwealth that 
| will embrace all and exacting from all in 


turn, give multiplied good to all. 


Our absolute necessities force us out 
just as Brigham’s absolute necessities in 
the case force him out. Unless grappled 
with, it can only be a question of time. 
Let that time be now; and let no man 
or woman buy or sell unless in the inter- 
est of dur Commonwealth. He that will 
not go with Brigham and the people in 
this great issue shall be left out of doors ; 
though that should come. against myself, 


I amen it with all my heart, for this is a 


world-important problem we have before 
us now. It is the rock upon which we 
shall build orspht. The matter is there- 
fore no playing matter. 

Providence,then,forces upon us for so- 
lution the world’s greatest temporal prob- 
lem ; it is also our own, and that Provi- 
dence comes in our necessities from the 
opposite side. If Brigham, with God f 
above him and the people at his back, 
be equal to the task of solving it, the 
eyes of nations will be upon the issue. 
Our religion has never been understood, 
but our social and commercial weight 
has been felt on this continent and res- 
pected in spite of every censure of ob- 


jectionable peculiarities. Here we have 
now a problem in which this community 


can make itself felt a hundred fold more 
than ever in the eventful past. 

The Great East India Company has 
been instanced and its’ marvelous results 
from small beginnings brought up as an 
example suggestive of the proposed com- 
mercial combination. Brigham Young, 
the parent of a vast co-operative union of 
the Mormons in all the world,—Brigham 
Young,the Chief Director of that union! 
Is not that as suggestive as the East India 
Company? Ask Lord John Russell, the 
first president of the Social Science Con- 
gress, who in his speech has already, to 
his colleagues, pointed out Brigham 
Young and his social administration, as 
an example marked upon the age. If 
the thrice prime minister of England has 
thus cast him, surely it is not far fetched. 
to strike off Brigham Young as the head 
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«i; @ commercial company that will bear 
comparison with that of East India in its 
beginning and may be one that shall bear 
comparison with it in its consummations. 

Depend upon it, ‘this problem can be 
made to grow into vast proportions, and 
wonderful results will come from its solu- 


tion. More, very likely will come of 


the movement than is now designed. 
Know you not that the millions have 
been piled-upon the pence, and how in- 


satiable becomes the desire to pile up as 


the bulk increases? It has been thus in 
the laying up of all immense fortunes, 
and in the —s out of every gigantic 
enterprise. The first penny gained gave 
not much zest; the first efforts of giant 
undertakings have made but little mark 
even in the projector’s own mind, unless 
it has been a railroad kind of scheme with 
a George Stephenson. blending the ideal- 
istic and practical in one great concep- 
tion. Material wealth is an impulse al- 
most like that of fanaticism. Now we 
have the one, so it is generally affirmed: 
Let us next be put into the way to get 
_ the mighty impulse of accumulating ma- 
terial resources and there will be vast re- 
sults indeed. But will it result in the 
material good of all who take up with 
their means and efforts Brigham’s .great 
commercial problem? Most certainly it 
will, or the whole of the movement will 
fall to the ground a failure. Now, Brig- 
ham is no failure, but a successful man in 
everything, and in‘this matter his very 
success wili consist in the amount of indt- 
vidual good disbursed. His work and 
mission hitherto has been to make the 
Mormons collectively. Has he not made 
out of a gathered mass of poor people a 
little nation tn their social potency! His 
future work,then,seemns to be a commer- 
cial commonwealth, and the very nature 
of that is individual as well as collective 
growth and good. The problem of his 
future will be as successful as that of his 
past and Lord John Russell will have the 
opportunity to point 

ham and his policies to 


urope again. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue Directorate: THE MEN TO WHOM 
THIS SOCIAL PROBLEM IS GIVEN FOR 
SOLUTION. 


HE social problems of Zion are now 

_ fairly before us as enunciated in the 

three Presidential periods of the Church; 
51 


tion as they stand repr 


the man Brig- | 
| and the success of ‘‘Z. C. M. I.” has 


and the subject resolves itself into two 


| grand questions. The first question‘is, 


Are the men to whom this social problem 
is given for solution a proper combina- 

to-day by 
the Directors and officers of ‘‘Z. C. M. 
1?” The second question is, Are the 
times and circumstances propitious for 
the fulfilment of that which has been so 


markedly forecast? In this chapter we. 


may properly deal with the first of these 
questions—namely, that which concerns 
the present Directorate and officers of 


the Institution. The group of persons . 


given as our frontispiece presents to the 
eye of the reader this extraordinary com- 
bination of spiritual and temporal men 
in accord upon their great social work. 
On the side of the Church we have first 
in this co-partnership of Zion, 


THE 


He is one‘of the Directors of ‘‘Z. C.. 


M. I.’’ But he.is by a superior office 
more than a Director in the combination. 


| As President of the Church, he is the 
spiritual guardian of the Church and the > 


temporal guardian of the commonwealth 
of Zion. Inthe very nature of things, 
therefore, the re-iterations which Presi- 
dent Taylor made at the April Confer- 
ence 1n 1878, will-shape the course of the 
Mormon people for the next quarter of a 
century. As long as John Taylor lives, 
the Mormons must, by the very force of 
their own faith and systems, be a co-op- 
erative people. It is not possible, now, 
that they could either discontinue their 
co-operative movement or even suspend 
it for a more favorable season. The 
manifesto upon which we have dwelt 
has not only confirmed co-operation as a 
theory, but made it henceforth the im- 
perative life-duty of the entire communi- 
ty. During the Presidency of Brigham 
Young, co-operation may have been con- 
sidered somewhat as an experiment ; but 
it is now no longer so. It is the estab- 
lished order of the Mormon community, 


given toit its potency. This is the signifi- 
cance of the Mormon social prdéblem as 
it stands to-day. 

John Taylor has never yet been known 
to go back upon himself or the mission 


_ of his Church; and it will be a remark- 


able fact in the Mormon history, notic- 
able even in the next generation, that 
John Taylor made his Presidential enun- 
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With him, 


therefore, as the spiritual head of the | 


Church, Trustee-in-Trust, and a Direct- 
or of **Z. C. M. I.,’’ representing at 
once the Order of Zion and the vested 
interests of the entire community; in the 
very logic of the case, his manifesto en- 
dows the co-operative movement as a 
Idivine work to be continued in the peo- 
ple of Zion and not a mere human per- 
formance. Hence he stands in the Di- 
rectorate of ‘*Z. C. M. I.’’ not as its 
temporal founder, as was Brigham Young, 
but purely as the spiritual teacher inspir- 
ing the temporal affairs of the people of 
Zion—re-incarnating the spirit of the 
pure socialistic gospel of Joseph Smith 
in the matured temporal body which 
grew up under the administration of 
the spiritual 
and temporal combinations of the Mor- 
mon people to-day are, with John Tay- 
lor as the centre of unity, better than 
they were either in the life-time of Joseph 
Smith or of Brigham Young ; and this is 
not only the case in the spiritual part of 
the combination, but also in the tempo- 
ral part. John Taylor is the very erh- 
bodiment of the.will and spirit of the 
Church to-day, and he will leave co-op- 
eration to his successor as the Divine 
law and purpose to be fulfilled and per- 
fected in the life-work of the Mormon 


people during the present century. 


GEORGE Q. CANNON. 


This’ apostle is nét only the second 
man in the Church as the spiritual organ. 
izations stand to-day, but he is one of the 
original partners in the co-operative COV. 
enant, or the ‘‘ Agreement ’’ upon which 
‘*Z. C. M.I.’’ was incorporated. There 


were three who apostolically represented 


the partnership of the Church—namely, 
Brigham Young, George A. Smith and 
George Q. Cannon, with the name of 


- Brigham Young, Jun., as the repeater of 
Idealistically considered, 


his father. 
George A. Smith may be valued in the 
combination as the representative of his 
cousin, the Prophet and founder of the 
Church ; Brigham Young, as the supreme 
temporal embodiment of Zion at the time 
this commercial covenant was entered 
into; and George Q. Cannon as the man 
who ‘represented the future, and in whose 
life-time the grand co-operative problems 
of the Mormon community will be solved. 


Upon the very face of it, this seems to be’ 


the prophecy of the communistic coven- 
ant made in behalf of the Mormon 

ple. George Q. Cannon bears the burden 
of its prophecy! In his life-time it will 
be fulfilled! Thus we should judge the 
oracle upon the common methods of in- 
terpretation apart from any foresight of 
this man’s destiny ; yet we will venture 
to forecast a destiny for George Q: Can- 
non in connection with Utah as far- 
reaching as his own dreams and as high 
as his own aspirations. George Q. Can- 
non’s life has defined his istaic work. 
His apostolic part is to establish the Mor- 
mon people as a pure Hebraic community 
evolved through co-operative methods 
and perfected* by co-operative industrial 
unions. He has undertaken this work ; 
and if he lives to the age of seventy-five 
to eighty he will accomplish the task. 
We affirm nothing concerning the Presi- 
dency of the Church, but simply that 
Destiny has given into George Q. Can- 
non’s hands more than to any other man © 
living the solution of the social and: co- 
operative problems of the Mormon com- 
munity during the next quarter. of a cen- 
tury. It was George Q. Cannon who 
wrote the encyclical letter published by 
the Church upon co-operation which was 
given in aformer chapter. Historically, 
it was a statement made by the Church 
relative to ‘‘Z. C. M. I.” asan established 


| success of the Mormon people in co-op- 


eration, and to stimulate the community 
to perpetuate its existence. But the sup- 
erior view of this encyclical circular is 
that it offers the Hebraic plan of a com- 

monwealth as the basis of the solution of 
the complex problems of modern society. 
The author of that circular showed that 
he understood his subject as would a so- 
ciological master promulgating the meth- 
ods of the new order of things, and with 
a perfect realization that the Mormon 
people held the power in their own hands 
to re-construct society in themselves and 
thus set an example to all the world. 

There is more in his document than he 
dares to fully discuss as a present under- 

dertaking, though the social duty is made 


imperative and the consequences of neg- 


lect to the American nation herself point- 
ed out. Mark the following passage, 
which is worthy of reiteration a thousand 
times : 

‘One of the great evils with which 
our Own nation is menaced at the present 
time is the wonderful growth of wealth i in 
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the hands of a comparatively few indiv- 
iduals. The very liberties for which our 
fathers contended so steadfastly and cour- 
ageously, and which they bequeathed to 
us as a priceless legacy, are endangered 
by the monstrous power which this accum- 
ulation of wealth gives toa few individuals 
and a few powerful corporations. By its 
seductive influence results are accom- 
plished which, were it more equally dis- 
tributed, would be inpossible under our 
form of government. It threatens to give 
shape to the legislature, both State and 
National, of the entire country. If this 
evil should not be checked, and measures 
not be taken to prevent the continued enor- 
mous growth of riches among the class al- 
ready rich, and the painful increase of 
destitution and want among the poor, 
the nation is liable to be overtaken by 
disaster ; for, according to histery, such 
a tendency among nations once powerful 
was the sure precursor of ruin. The 
evidence of the restiveness of the people 
under this condition of affairs in our times 
is witnessed in the formation of societies 
of grangers, of patrons‘ of husbandry, 
trades’ unions, etc. etc., combinations of 
the productive and working classes against 
capital. ’’ 

So George Q. Cannon would grapple 
with the greatest social problems of mod- 
ern times—namely, a just distribution of 
the property and wealth of the nation, 
This was the aim of Robert Owen, and it 
has been the aim of all the great social- 
ists of this re-constructing age. : And 
there has proven to be a church in exis- 
tence advanced enough to send out such 
a circular and bold enough to undertake 
such a work. Had the British Parliament 
or the American Congress promulgated a 
circular expressing thus plainly the will 
of the people and the authority ofthe na- 
tion, we might think indeed that the mil- 
lennium were nigh. Nevertheless, the Mor- 
mon Apostles have promulgated it and 
they are fully bent —— accomplishing 
this all-including social re-construction so 
far as their own community is concerned; 
and no man has a deeper resolve in his 


life-work touching this matter than | 


GeorgeQ.Cannon. He is, however, too 
much a man of the world to attempt to 
force the execution of a new social work 
by wild impractical methods. He will 


not advocate a general consecration of: 


property, the laying down of men’s own 
hard-earned money. at the feet of the 


‘apostles, and the reduction of the rich to 
the level of the poor ;—that is to say, he. 
will not advocate a wild communistic . 


disorganization of society, but a general 


re-arrangement of the social system. The 


co-operative. plan is the one purposed 
and which, by-and-by, will become the 


broad basework of the community in all 


their material interests and manifold in- 
dustries as well as in their commercial re- 
lations. It is the Mormon society-work 
of the next quarter of a century. We 
may not expect it to be aecomplished in 
the life-time of President John Taylor, 
though it will be greatly developed, but 
we may reasonably ‘prophecy a splendid 
social consummation during the life-time 
of George Q. Cannon such as will at- 
tract the attention of all the world. He 
will not betray his mission and not prove 


false to the great social apostleship which 


the Mormon people have the opportunity 
of fulfilling to the American ‘nation. It 
has been’ frequently confessed by Gentile 
writers that Brigham Young, in his life- 
time, held greater opportunities for 
the solution of the problems of society 
than any other man born since the days 
of the Founder of the Christian economy. 

Abroad, where the vision ot the great 
social work of the Mormons has been 
seen with a purer light, their wondrous 
opportunity has arisen like a morning star 
of promise in the age and not as a mon- 
ument of their failure. Thus, Lord John 
Russell spoke of Brigham Young and his 
society-work ; and Stephen Pearl An- 
drews—that extraordinary man with a 
Pantarch in his brain—has said in his 
writings that he was attempting in the 
science of his Pantarchy very much what 
Brigham Young and the Mormons were 
attempting in their theocracy. The sig- 
nificance of this review applied to apostle 
George Q. Cannon is that he is just the 
man t@ comprehend and appreciate that 


already the eyes of the nation have been” 


attracted to the Mormons and their social 
problems; that already the foremost minds 
of the world have confessed that Brigham 
Young held in his hand the crowning op- 
portunity of modern times. He knows, 


also, that the Mormons still hold this 
supreme opportunity, that the combina- . 
tions of to-day are extraordinary, and © 


that the social future of the community 
will not be unworthy the name of a Zion. 
Brigham Young and George A. Smith be- 
ing dead, George Q. Cannon stands to 
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the future as the surviving one of the 
grand triune which, on behalf of Zion, 


entered into a covenant with Jennings, 
Hooper and Eldredge to set up for the 
-Mormon people a co-operative common- 
wealth. 


JoserH F. SMITH. 


This apostle is one:of the Directors of 
the **Z. C. M. I.,’’ and from many 
points of veiw he is a very important 
member of the combination. Since the 
death of George A. Smith, he has stood 
to the Mormons of Utah as the chief lin- 
eal representative of the founders of the 
Church. Ina sense, he may be said to 
inherit the system, and he is, by his of- 
fice as one of the First Presidency of the 
Church and his election as a Director of 
“*Z. C. M.I.,’’ a legitimate spiritual and 
temporal guardian of the community. As 
he grows older he will be even more the 
guardian of the people and their institu- 
tions. He is aman of marvelous force 


and uncompromising uprightness of 


character. To him, the integrity of Mor- 
monism is the supreme consideration. 
That which was laid down by the Pro- 
‘phet in the plan of the spiritual and 
temporal superstructure of Zion, Joseph 
F. Smith will work to with a masonic 
fidelity. In this exactitude not even John 
Taylor surpasses him; and we have seen 
that President Taylor is just as fundamen- 
tal in the closing period of his life in 
Utah as he was in Kirtland when working 
upon the plan of a Latter-day Zion under 
the Prophet. This work, Joseph F. 
Smith will continue with all the force of 
his character and the irresistibleness of his 
convictions. In many respects, heis like 
his uncle, the Prophet—a man of almost 
superhuman force, a most unselfish nature 
and a single-mindedness seldom met in 
the men of this age. He is absolutely 
without guile and sound at heart as an 
oak. He would be a very unfit partner 
for a mere commercial scheme. ‘‘ Z. C. 
M. I.,”*in his mind, signifies really and 
truly the co-operative unity of the Mor- 
mon people in fulfilment of a divine pur- 
pose and mission. It must not be ex- 
pected that our commercial and financial 
men can always keep this in view in pure 
single-mindedness ; but Joseph F. Smith 
does, and it is this fact, which is true also 
of others of his class, that makes the 
apostolic element of so much value in the 
Directorate. These apostles truly repre- 


sent the community and their interests in 
the faithful carrying out of their co-op- 
erative movements and in the execution 
of the original design of ‘‘Z. C. M. I.” , 
to benefit the whole. There is no man 
that the Mormon people trust more un- 
reservedly than they do Joseph F. Smith. 
He is just and honest between man and 
man and is, in fact, very severe in his 
sense of justice. He is only 43 years of 


age, without a single blemish in his con- 


stitution, and he will most likely live till 
he is eighty, so that we may look upon 
Joseph F. Smith as a mighty guardian of 
the Mormon community spiritually and 
temporally for nearly another generation. 
In consideration of his comparative 
youthfulness, coupled with the uncommon 
strictness and integrity of his character, 
Joseph F. Smith is the best surety the 
Church has that her systems will bé per- 
petuated and her principles maintained. | 
The Mormon people would follow him in 
temporal and spiritual affairs with an ab- 
solute trust, for they know that not for 
the price of a world would he betray 
them. Were it possible or. desirable for 
the social base-work to be reconstructed 
upon the plan of consecration, Joseph F. 
Smith would be the best man to execute 
the plan; and we may certainly expect 
during his life-time some very. advanced 
society work to be constructed upon the 
co-operative system that shall be worthy 
of the name of United Order of Zion. 
Were it an Order to be established by the 
consecration of property, which we be- 
lieve never will be the foundation upon . 
which society will be re-constructed, even 
in such acase, Joseph F. Smith would 
first lay all his own earthly. possessions 
upon the communistic altar ere he bade 
the people to consecrate their possessions 
for the world’s good. The new order of 
society would certainly be an honest one 
if Joseph F. Smith was its soul ; and this 
very view of his character shows how 
apostolically fit he is to inspire co-opera- 
tion, seeing that it is a system that re- 
quires a pure unselfishness and the noblest 
social motives. The aims of a true co- 
operation are precisely those of consecra- 
tion. The plan is simply better and more 
in accordance with the ordinary workings 
of human affairs. But in any view of the 
case, Joseph F. Smith is a proper apostle 


‘ of a genuine co-operative community, and 


we may be assured that such men as he 
will never rest until the Mormons are 
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such, and so recognized as their peculiar 


social type in the family of American 


States. 3 
MosEs THATCHER. 


We now come the last and youngest of 


of the apostolic combination in the Direc- 
torate of ‘*Z. C. M. I.” The family of 
the Thatchers with Wm. B. Preston—a 
son of the family by marriage —are among 
the principal founders of Cache Valley. 
They are temporal managers as well as 
spiritual men—founders of cities, mer- 
chants and Presidents of the Stake. No 
young man in Utah has made a better de- 
fined and fairer mark than Moses Thatch- 
er. Though young, he has risen alto- 
gether upon his own merits to the apos- 
tleship. He has been a Legislator for 
years, was the superintendent of the Utah 
Northern Railroad, afterwards the super- 
intendent of the branch ‘‘ Z. C.'M. I.” at 
Logan and President of the Cache Valley 
Stake. He is now ona mission to Mexico. 
Moses Thatcher is eminently fitted to re- 
present the community as’.a Director in 
their co-operative plans and enterprises, 
for he blends a fine spiritual nature with 
much financial ability. 

Moses Thatcher is to Cache Valley 
what Joseph F. Smith is to the Church. 
And relative to the subject now under his- 
torical review it may be observed that 
the cordial and unreserved support which 
Father Thatcher and his sons, and his 

son-in-law, Bishop W. B. Preston, gave 
to co-operation at its start did very much 
to make the movement popular and po- 
tent in Cache Valley. They, also, more 
than any others, gave a business and fin- 
ancial prosperity:to the county from its 
beginning. The money which Father 
Thatcher brought into Utah from the 
. gold fields of California has been munifi- 
cently employed in nearly every enter- 
prise in the county, besides the vast do- 
nations which he and his sons have made 
to the Church and forthe emigrations of 
the people. But the ' part which the 
Thatchers have performed in the growth 
and material prosperity of our Territory 
will be fully treated in the history of 
Cache Valley; we now simply take a 
brief view of Moses Thatcher in his rela- 
tions with the Directorate of ‘‘Z. C. M. 
I. ’’ and the fitness of his character for 


the true communistic purposes of a Zion. 


Father .Thatcher being dead, his son 
Moses is now the chief representative of 


his family. He is an important stock- 


holder in ‘‘Z. C. M. I.’ as wellasa 
Director. For many reasons he may be 
esteemed as a proper spiritual and tem- 
poral guardian of the co-operative inter- 
ests of the community. Furthermore, 
Moses Thatcher is a man of advanced 
views and -quick intelligence. He can 
comprehend social philosophy and is ca- 
pable of devising methods for the better 
working of society. As a legislator of 
our Territory, he has been distinguished 
for advanced measures bearing upon the 
public weal, and for his intelligent and 
liberal speeches in the House. Indeed, 


it was his legislative ability, and states- - 
-man-like aims, that first impressed the 


public mind with the conviction that in 
Moses Thatcher our Territory had found 
a man of decided mark. Most certainly 
he would be one of the foremost, both 
in his intellectual support and monetary 
help, to carry out any great co-operative 


undertaking, whether for the develop- 


ment of the resources and industries of 
Utah, or the enlarged benefits of a co- 
operative commerce. 

We are not undertaking to biographic- 
ally sketch these apostles who constitute 
the spiritual partnership in behalf of the 
Church in the Directorate of ** Z. C. M. 
I.’’ ‘This we shall do fully in some fu- 


ture numbers of this Magazine. The ob- 
ject here is simply to show that the com- 


binations are good and reliable. And 
when to these Directors we add the whole 
of the apostles who stand at the back, we 
may be assured that all the co-operative 
movements of the Mormons will be car- 
ried to the completest issues. ‘‘ Z. C. 


M. I.’’ can never be a failure. The | | 


Church supports the pillars of the com- 
mercial and financial temple and in her 


own right owns over a one-third partner- 
ship in the whole concern. 


We will now return to the Directors and 
executive affairs on the temporal side of 


Zion’s superstructure ; for on their fit- 


ness so much of the burden of the history 
and future of Zion’s co-operative work 
rests. We continue our views of the life 


work and characters of these men and =. 


next present an autobiographic sketch of 
General Horace S. Eldredge as one of the 
founders of Utah’s commerce, a superin- 
tendant ofthe emigrations of the Mormon 
people who have settled these valleys, and 
one of the seven Presidents of the Sev- 
enties in the spiritual organizations of 
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| the State of Indiana, with every prospect 
before me of the enjoyment of aquiet and 
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the Eierch, so it will be seen that Hor- 
ace S. Eldredge, like others of the Insti- 


| tution, blends in himself the temporaland | happy life. But feeling desirious of as- 
spiritual powers. sociating myself with the people with 
Ue : | whom I had thus become identified, I 
ie | CHAPTER XVIII. _ | sold my farm and in the Fall of 1838, 
‘4 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HoraceS. Evprepce. } *@tted, with the most of my effects, tor 


the State of Missouri. I wended my way 


ie _ SKETCHES FROM HIS Loc Book AND REM- 


INISCENCES OF EARLIER Days. 


ROM the records of our old family 
Bible,—which those days was 


more frequently used than of late,—1l. 


learned that I was born on the 6th day of 
February, 1816, in the town of Brutus, 


Cayuga County, State of New York, where . 


I was tenderly nurtured by kind and in- 
dulgent parents until I was eight years 
old, when death called my mother to an- 
- other sphere. From early influences and 
- moral training, both by precept and ex- 
ample, I began, at an early age, torefléct 
much and consider the necessity of pre- 
caring for a future state in order to again 
meet a pious mother who had gone be- 
fore. 


was one of our household—lI well remeny 
ber her frequently leading me to Sabbath 
school and Church,—still cultivated in 
me the principles of morality anda de- 
sire to be associated with good and hon- 
orable. people ; and at the age of sixteen, 
to the great satisfaction of many of my 
friends, I united myself with the Baptist 
Church. But after study and reflection, 
I found I could not subscribe felly to the 
Calvinistic doctrines of effectual calling, 
total depravity, the final perseverance of 
the Saints, etc. However, I continued 
my association with them until the Spring 
of 1836 when, for the first time, I heard 
a sermon from an Elder of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, -which 
prompted me to a {further investigation, 
and I became convinced that it was the 
only ¢rvwe order of religion that existed ; 
for it was the exact pattern of the A 
tolic Church. In taking this step, it is 
needless for me to say that I was much 
opposed by real friends and persecuted 
by pretended ones; but disregarding both, 
I resolved to take the course that would 
best satisfy my own conscience—‘*‘ Choos- 
ing rather to suffer affliction with the 
children of God than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin for a season. 

During the summer of 1836, I married 
and settled on a farm near Indianapolis, in 


The watchful care of my eldest | 
sister and a pious aunt who, at this time, 


towards the North Western portion of the 
State and stupped. at Far West, then the 
Connty Seat of Caldwell County, where | 


I purchased two hundred and thirty — 


acres of land and a comfortable house 
and lot in town, trusting, by , prudence, 
industry and economy, to secure a com- 
fortable living and a permanent home. 

But it appears that my anticipations were 
not to be realized ; for difficulties and 
jealousies, both in political and religious 
questions, soon arose between some otf 
our people and other settlers; and the 
Mormons, in some settlements in Upper 
Missouri, were forbidden to vote of to 


- come to.the Polls to exercise their fran- 


chise. This finally resulted in a very 
serious quarrel on an election day in an 
adjoining County. Thus started, the 
difficulty was not easily quelled, as the 
feud was encouraged and the spark thus 
ignited fannec by hireling priests and pol- 
itical demagogues until it became very 
serious, and finally culminated in the ex- 
terminating order of L. W. Boggs, then 
Governor of the State ot Missouri. Scores 
of our people were then ruthlessly mur- 
dered, women ravished and helpless wo- 
men and children turned out of doors ‘in 
the bleakness of a severe winter, and 
added to all, our prophet and several other 
leading men were incarcerated in prison. 
But these atrosities have been published 
to the world ; and it is not a pleasant 


theme for me to write about ; but I would 


mention that about twelve ‘thousand of 
our people were banished the State to 
seek refuge in a more cungenial clime. 

I had purchased my land, secured my 
title and placed the same on record, hav- 
ing traced the title to a legitimate entry 
from the Government ofthe United States. 
I felt that I had a right to protection in 


‘life and property, never having violated 


any law that would deprive me ofthe same; 
but as it was frequently stated by some of 
the Missourians, there was no law for Mor- 
mons in that state, and no one that pro- 
fessed to be a Mormon was allowed to re- 
main unless he would renounce his reli- 
gion. I therefore left in the month of De- 
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cma and returned to my friends in 
the state of Indiana. I will here state 
that I still hold the titles to my land in 
Missouri, having never received the first 
dollar tor them. * The most of our people 
moved into the state of Illinois, where 
they found atemporary asylum, while our 
Prophet, Joseph Smith, and several of his 
friends and brethren, were held in prisons 


in the State of Missouri. After his escape | 
- from prison, and during the Summer of 


1839, he purchased a town site and a 
quantity of land on the Mississippi River 


at a point formally called Commerce—_ 
afterwards, Nauvoo—where our people 


commenced to gather, and in the Fall of 


1840 proceeded to build a Temple. Dur- 


ing the Fall, I with my little family, 
moved to Nauvoo to again unite my des- 
tiny with this persecuted people. I was 
present when the first ground was broken 
for the erection of the Temple in Nauvoo, 
and assisted in its erection until it was 
completed in the Spring of 1846. 

I was in our exodus from Nauvoo in 
the Spring and Summer of 1846, and re- 
mained at ‘‘Winter Quarters’’ during 
that year, where we commenced building 
log cabins and rude huts to winter in; 
and on the 2oth day of November I got 
my little family under the first and only 
roof that had sheltered them since the 
early Spring. 

Much hardship, privation and suffering 


were also endured by our people during. 


the two winters we remained at Winter 
Quarters. There I buried two of my 
children; and many others were called to 
mourn the loss of friends who fell victims 


_ to privation and want, for in that new. 


and uncultivated country but few of the 
comforts of life could be obtained for 
either love or money. 

In the Spring of 1848, I joined the 


company of President Brigham Young 


who, with about five hundred teams, and 
Heber C. Kimball with another company 
of about the same number, started on their 
second Pioneer trip for our new home_in 
the mountains, hoping \to enjoy a season 


of rest, at least for a short time, far from 


our persecutors. We arrived in Salt Lake 
Valley on the 22nd day of September, 
having been over four months on our 
way, living in tents and wagons. Many 
of the families that came in this season, 
were compelled to live in their tents and 
wagons during the long and tedious win- 


ter that followed ; for the season being far 


\ 


advanced when they arrived, they were 
not able to build. The timber and lum- 
ber for building had to be obtained from 
the mountains, which were early filled 
with snow, rendering it impossible, with 
our worn out teams, to penetrate them 
and obtain building material. 
Notwithstanding the various difficulties 
and disadvantages labored under, how- 
ever, and the trying circumstances that 
we were called to pass through. during 
the first season, in which the crickets 
came and destroyed our crops, we felt to 
take courage, relying upon the Lord, and 
believing that he would sustain us as he 
had hitherto done. Being nearly all on 
a level as to worldly goods, we could 
sympathize with each other and were 


willing to extend a helping hand to the | 


weak ; and as we divided with the desti- 
tute, none could perish with hunger ; but 
if that selfishness which characterises 
many communities had been indulged in 
and encouraged, the suffering would have 
been great. During the Summer of 1849, 
our agricultural prospects were more en- 
couraging, and on the 24th of July—the 
anniversary of the entrance of the Pio- 


_ heers into the vallev—we had a grand cel- 


ebration and a general harvest feast at 
which all were invited to participate. 


Long tables being set in the bowery and 


loaded with the rich products of the val- 
ley, all were made welcome, and there 
being many strangers present who were 
on their way to the gold mines of Califor- 
nia, it was a day to be remembered by 
those present. Being myself one of the 
Committee of Arrangements and Marshal 
of the Day, I had plenty to do; but it 
gave me pleasure to see so. happy an as- 
semblage of people after all we had passed 
through. 

Now, in speaking of myself, the first 
winter after I arrived in this valley I was 
appointed Marshal of the Territory, and 
Assessor and Collector of taxes; and as 
it was necessary for us to effect and keep 
up a military organization for our pro- 
tection, I was appointed to take charge 
of the rst Brigade of Infantry and received 
there a commission of Brigadier General 
of the Militia. 

Being desirous to encourage agricul- 

eture and taking great pleasure in that 
pursuit, I commenced a small farm in the 
country, which has since been a source of 
great pleasure as well as small profits, 
enabling me to better provide for the wants 
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of a family. I also built a comfortable 
residence in the city, and moved into it 
in the Spring of 1852, this being the first 
on house we had enjoyed since « 
we left Nauvoo in the Spring of 1846. 

In the Fall of 1852, I was called upon 
and appointed by the General Confer- 
ence of the Church to take a mission to 
St. Louis, Mo., to preside over the St. 
Louis Conference, to act as general 
' Church agent for the immigration and 
as purchasing agent for the Church. 

In the Spring of 1853, our immigration 
from Europe amounted to about three 
thousand souls and required over three 


hundred wagons and a thousand head of 


oxen to transport them. These, with 
what was termed the American Emigra- 


- tion swelled the number to over four 
hundred wagons and nearly two thousand | 


head of cattle. It required an immense 
labor to deliver these at the overland 
starting point, besides purchasing the 
provisions, outfits and all the necéssaries 
for a three or more month’s camp life. 
After seeing the last company started, I 
returned to St. Louis to enjoy the short 
season of rest which I very much needed; 
but about this time I received an ex- 
tremely kind letter from President Brig- 
ham Young, suggesting that, as the heat- 
ed and perhaps sickly season was coming 
on I had better not remain in St. Louis but 
takeatrip north. This suggestion I accept- 
ed and went to New York State where I 
spent a few pleasant weeks with my rela- 
tives and friends in the place of my birth 
and early childhood. On my return to 
St. Louis, I had to look to some Church 
matters, and, after visiting , several 
branches and giving them the necessary 
counsel, [ began, by contracting for 
wagons, &c., to lay my plans and ar- 
range for the coming season’s immigra- 
tion. Having formed many agreeable 
acquaintances, I spent the winter much 
_ pleasanter than I had the previous one. 
The following Spring brought its cares 
and responsibilities,as a large emigration 
from Europe as well as many from St. 
Louis and vicinity and different parts of 
the States were preparing to migrate to 
our mountain home, and all were more 
ot less looking to me as agent to provide 
for them their outfit by the way of teams,* 
provisions, and the various necessities for 
a trip across the plains. I also received 
orders from Salt Lake City to purchase a 
large quantity of merchandise, machin- 


Assembly, 
employed in assisting 
our young and growing Territory. 


ery, agricultural implements, and to pro- 
vide wagons, teams, teamsters &c., for 
their transportation. Having but little or 
no help that I could rely upon, nearly 


| this whole labor devolved upon me, and 


I was compelled 
attention. 

We must leave General Eld with 
the business and management of the emi- 
gration of this season, and take up his 
autobiographic narrative at a commercial 


to give it my personal 


| point after his return to his mountain 


home. He continues: 
During the winter of 1854-5, I re 


mained home with my family, having 


been elected a member of the Legislative 
Forty days of the time was 
to. enact laws for 


In the fall of 1856, I entered into an 
arrangement with W. H. Hooper to 
take a stock of goods to Utah County. © 
and on the 23rd of October started a 


‘train well loaded with merchandise, 


amounting to $15,000. I proceeded to 
Provo, rented a store and opened our 
goods. Ouradventure was tolerably suc- 
cessful, as 1 sold quite a quantity of goods 
and bought several hundred head of cat- 
tle. It was my first mercantile transac-— 
tion with W. H. Hooper. In themonth 
of February, I was notified that I was_re. 
quested to return to St. Louis‘and to be . 
ready to start the 1st of March tu again — 
resume the Presidency of the St. Louis 
Conference, and to act as a_ general 
church and emigration agent. I there- 
fore commenced arranging my business, 
turned over my goods and cattle to W. 
H. Hooper, effected a satisfactory set- 
tlement and was ready to start at the ap- 
pointed time. 

During this season, great excitement — 
prevailed throughout the United States 
regarding the ‘‘ Mormon War’’—or 
Prest. Buchanan’s war upon the Mor- 
mons,—in which General Johnston was 
placed in command of two thousand five 
hundred men, who were called the 
Flower of the American Army,’’ and 
with all the necessary. supplies, arrange- 
ments, afms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war, to march against and, as 
many supposed, to put to the sword ard 
annihilate the Mormons. It was fre- 
quently remarked to me, while attend- 
ing to business in St. Louis, that they 
would ‘‘ use up’’ the Mormons and not 
even leave a ‘‘ grease spot. ’’ One prom- 
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inent gentleman expressed, him- 
self, in the kindest feeling, I believe,*: 

“If I were you, I would immediately 
fetch my family away from Utah, ! for 
they are bound to'use up your people. 

I remarked that I considered my family 
safer in Utah than I would if they were 
in St. Louis.. He seemed surprised and 
almost ridiculed the idea; but during the 
late war between the North and the 
South—if my memory serves me. it was 


in 1864—I stood in St. Louis in com- | 
y with the same gentleman, viewing a. 


regiment of soldiers marching down to 
a steamer that was waiting to bear them 
to the battle-field. Hesaid to me, 
‘¢T would to God that my family and 
effects were in Utah. ”’ : 
Circumstances had somewhat changed 
his feelings in the intervening six years. 
I continued my labors as usual until 


July 31st, when I started for the Eastern - 


cities, having business in Washington, 
_ Philadelphia and New York. On my 
way, I called at Indianapolis, Ia., where 


{ had formerly resided, and called on’ 
several of my old acquaintances. On the | 


4th of August, at 8 p.m., I arrived in 
_ Washington, and as it is very cifficult to 
hurry business in Washington and some- 
times difficult to accomplish it at all, I 
was necessarily detained longer than I 
had anticipated. Having .business with 
the Auditor of the .U. _S. Post Office 
Dept. and also with the Treasury Dept., 
Mr. Suter, of the firm of Suter, Lee & 
Co., rendered me what assistance he 
could and closing my business on the 8th, 
I left for Philadelphia, where I remained 
until the roth, and I then proceeded to 
New York. ‘On the r1th, I took the 
steamer /saac Newton, for Albany, and 
landing there on the morning of the r2th, 
‘took the cars for the West and arrived 
in St. Louis on the 16th. 

Before reaching St. Louis, I overtook 
the previous train, a perfect wreck,—sev- 


eral persons killed and many injured. I 


was expecting to have been on this train, 
but had been pursuaded.by some of my 
friends to remain over one train, other- 
wise I might have been one of the un- 
fortunate. My business now required 
me to do a great amount of traveling. I 
received several remittances from Wash- 
ington in compliance with arrangements 
made while 

I left St. Louis for 


On Sept. 
Florence joa | ther places up the Mis- } 


| that were going east. 


| the coming spring. 


souri River, took the cars to Jefferson 
City, steamed from there to St. Joseph, 
and staged to Florence. 

While in Florence, I enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Bro. Alexander C. Pyper, who 
always welcomed me to his house, for 
which I ever felt grateful, as my business 
called me there frequently ; and the kind- 
ness that I received from him and his 


family will ever be remembered with 


feelings of gratitude. 
Having been absent over a year, Gen- 


eral Eldredge felt anxious to return to his 


mountain home. On his arrival in Salt 
Lake City he found that the community 
had removed South at the approach of 
Johnston’s army. The autobiography 


continues : 


Myself and animals were much fatigued 
with the long and tedious journey, and 
after resting a day I started for Provo to 
find my family, who, like the rest, had 
forsaken their home and taken to almost 
a camp life. My animals being so worn 
down, it took me nearly two days and a 
night to reach there. 

About this time it was considered safe 
and advisable to return to our homes; ‘and 
as the exodus had been general, there was 


| now a general moving north, the roads 


being thronged with teams and'stock. 
After getting my family and effects 
moved back to our home, I began to make 
preparations for another trip to the States; 
and on the 14th of September, I took 
leave of my family and friends and start- 
ed, being joined by several other parties 
Our company 
included G. Q. Cannon, J. W. Young 


H. D. Haight and F. Kesler, my wife | 


and child forming a part of the company. 

My trip to the States this time was for 
the purpose of purchasing merchandise 
and machinery and freighting the same 
I arrived in St. 
Louis Nov. 1st, and on the morning of 
the 2nd, I made my deposit in the bank 


of J. J. Anderson & Co., having brought | 


with me $26,000 in gold, and it being 
rather bulky and heavy to handle I 
was very glad to get it off my hands in 
a safe deposit; and in the evening I 
moved to private boarding. 

I left on the gth for Chicago, where I 
arrived on the roth and put up at the 


“¢ Briggs House.” I called on Mr. P.. 


Schuttler and settled with him for wagons 
that had been previously bought of him, 
and contracted with him to furnish me 
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nearly two hundred wagons for the next 
season, advancing him $3,000 on the 
contract, and on the t2th, started on the 
eturn to St. Louis, arriving on the 
13th. 

liaving a large amount of machinery 


and merchandise to purchase, I conclud- . 
ed to visit the Eastern cities and manu- — 
-actuying districts, and accordingly left. 


St. Louis per steamer Shenango, for Cin- 
cinnati, arriving on Dec. 3rd. After 


spending several days in Cincinnati, in- 


vestigating and examining machinery, 
we proceeded to New York and other 
eastern cities. From New York I visited 
several manufacturing districts in the 
New England States, New Jersey and 
Pennsyivania, and spent several days in 
While in New York, I 
mde purchases of merchandise and set- 
tled considerable business for W. H. 
Hooper, soon leaving for the West, and 
arriving in St. Louis on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary. 


Ap il and, Lagain left St. Louis for Chi- 
pare h ae wagons, finding that 


I ngeded more tian I had engaged. After 
settling with Mr. Schuttler for the wag- 


ons already engaged, I contracted for | 
seventeen more for my own individual © 


use, and returned to St. Louis. 
On April 23rd, I left St. Louis for 
Parkville, Mo., to purchase more cattle. 


While on board the steamer, Johan D. | 
Parry, on out way up the river, we came | 


into collision with the steamer Michigan 


in which the latter and her freight were | 
purchased’ seventy- 


much damaged. 
five yoke of oxen and eight mules of Mr. 


mon, and returned to St. Louis on May 
3rd. 
Having completed purchases for my 


first train, I shipped the balance of my | 
freight for this train and a number of 


passengers on the steamer /sadel/a for 
Florence, leaving St. Louis on May 18th. 
On the rgth, I closed my business up 
to that time,and having negotiated a loan 
from J. J. Anderson & Co. for $4,600 
on my own account, I proceeded to 
Florence where I loaded my own wagons, 
and moved out intocamp. It was the hand- 
somest train that I ever saw on the plains. 


It consisted of seventy-two wagons, all of » 


uniform style, each drawn by three yoke 
of oxen, and rolled out under the charge 
of Capt. Horton D. Haight, provided 


# goods and prepared to leave. 


with all the necessary outfit. It reached 
Salt Lake in seventy-two days, all in 
good trim, about the quickest trip that a 
treight train of that size ever made. 

On June rath, I visited James Brown's 
camp, a few miles from Florence, co 
sisting of about 50 wagons of emigrants. 
Having organized them, on the 13th 
they also moved out and proceeded on 
their journey. After attending to the 
loading and starting of my own train, 
under the charge of Jas. Lemmon, with 
17 wagons, loaded with my own mer- 
chandise, I returned to St. Louis, accom- 


panied by F. Little and his. son, Jame , 


to make further purchases and to load 
several mule teams that had been se. 
from the Valley by Prest. B. Young, H. 
C. Kimball and others. 

uly sth,we closed the most of our pur- 
chases and settling our bills, shipped the 
On july 
6th, I left for Florence and arrived on 
the roth. I there commenced prepara- 
tions for a start as soon as the steamer 
Emigrant arrived with our goods. -Leav-— 
ing the mule train in charge of F. Little, - 
[ left Florence with a light carriage and © 
mules, taking with me J. W. Coward, 
accompanied by Joseph W. Young and 
a tew others with light vehicles for mak- 
ing good time, intending to overtake the — 


trains that had started. 


* We arrived in Salt Lake City August 


15th, with tired teams and ourselves 


pretty well worn out. 
On the arrival of my train, in charge 
of Jas. Lemmon, I sold to W. H. Hoop- 


|. er an interest in the goods and we opened 
Thomson, sent them on to Florence in | 
charge of James Brown and James Lem- | 


them 1n a part of the buildtng now occu- 
pied by the Sa/¢t Lake Herald. We were 
very successful in our business during th: 
winter, George Cronyn and myself man- 


| aging the busihess, for Hon. W. dH. 


Hooper having been elected Delegate to 
Congress, proceeded to Washington. 

In the spring of 1860, President Briz- 
ham Young desired me to go East again 
and purchase machinery for a paper mill, 
and other machinery and merchandise. 
We made preparations to replenish our 
stock, and I left my home again on th: 
2nd ‘day of April: engaging H. D. 
Haight to accompany me to take char, - 


_of our train on the return. 


[ arrived in Florence May gth, an | 
leaving H. D. Haight in charge of the 
mules and’ wagon, proceeded on to Was - 
ington and called on W. H. I 
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spent a day and a half looking around, - 


visiting the Capitol and White House, 
had an introduction to Prest. Buchanan, 
and on the 23rd of May left Washington 

in company with: W. H. Hooper for New 

York to make our purchases. After ac- 
complishing these, I returned to Phila- 
_ delphia and purchased and shipped the 
machinery for the paper mill, after 
which I left for the West. 

Having purchased wagons from P.Schit 
tler of Chicago, our arrangements were 
pretty well completed, and I proceeded 
on to Florence. On the arrival of our 
goods, we commenced loading the wag- 
ons and started our ox train in charge of 
Capt. H. D. Haight, and a mule train in 
charge of John Y. Green. In the mean- 
time, Capt. Hooper had arrived to re- 
turn with me to Utah, and having ar- 
ranged for a baggage wagon, a driver and 
night watch together with a comfortable 
phaeton drawn by good mules for our- 
selves, we again set out for our mountain 
home. 

On the arrival of the train, we opened 
our goods in a store then owned by W. 
H. Hooper, which has since been torn 
away to give place to the Deseret Nation- 
al Bank, and commenced a successful 
business under. the firm name of Hooper, 
Eldredge & Co.—George Cronyn being 
the silent partner with a small interest in 
the firm. During the fall and winter our 
business was as successful as we could 
have expected, and I remained in Utah 
during the spring and summer of 1861. 

There seemed to exist forsome unknown 
cause, a degree of prejudice against mer- 
chants, particularly Mormon merchants, 
to that extent that we concluded to retire 
for a season at least. Hence, we wound 
up our business in the fall and divided 
our goods on hand, I concluding to store 
mine for the present. 

In the spring of 1862, after the close 
of the session of the legislature, of which 
he had been elected a member, General 
Horace S. Eldredge was again requested 
by Brigham Young to to New York 
to superintend the nigration and to pur- 
chase machinery and merchandise. This 
year’s mission was performed with the 
fidelity and executive ability which has 
ever characterized Horace S. Eldredge’s 
missions and business journeys to the 
States. In the spring of 1863, he was 
again appointed to the same work for the 
Church, and at this me we reach an- 


other link of our commercial histery. H ° 
says : 

Having been called upon to go aga 3 
to New York to superintend the emigra 
tion, I left by overland stage in compan ° 
with F. Little and L. S. Hills—the tw. 
latter to remain at Florence on the fron- 
tiers to attend to the outfitting, and I 
proceeded to New York to attend to for- 
warding the immigrants from that point 
to Florence. Having some means of my 
own, I invested between $8,000 and 
$10,000 in machinery for a_ cotton 
factory which was got up under contract 
by Messrs. Danforth & Co. of Patterson, 
New Jersey, with the understanding that 
Prest. Brigham Young would have the 
same freighted to Salt Lake City and erect 
buildings for tiem. 

While in New York, I was induced to 
purchase some small lots of staple goods 
which I considered would meet a ready 
sale on their arrival. I therefore tivest- 
ed a few thousand dollars, and on arriv- 


ing home found that my friend Hooper 


had been doing the same as a similar ad- 
venture. On comparing invoices, we 
found we had a very fair assortment ard 
including what I had in store of my orig- 
inal stock would justify us in opening a 
retail store which would give us employ- 
ment during the approaching winter. 
Having a very fair line of staple goods, 
we had a successful trade and realized’ 
fair returns for our investment. In the 
meantime, W. H. Hooper had invested 
between twelve and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars in woolen machinery for the sake of 


encouraging home manufacture, -and 


President Brigham Young proposed pur- 
chasing our interests in the cotton and 
woolen machinery and to pay us -in 
freighting merchandise from the Missouri 


River the coming season. This arranze-. 
ment was entered into, and in the Spring 


of 1864, we proceeded to New York and 


other Eastern cities and purchased our 


goods amounting to over one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars first cost, the 
freight on the same amounting to over 
eighty thousand dollars. 

Our goods arrived in due time in the 
fall, and we opened them in the store 
then known as the Livingston & - Bell 
building, since known as the ‘‘ Old Con- 
stitution Building. ’’’ We had a very suc- 
cessful trade during the winter, and in 
the Spring of 1865 W. H. Hooper sold 
out his interest to H. B. Clawson, and 
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the firm was changed from Hooper & 
Eldredge to Eldredge & Clawson. — 

In the Spring of 1865, H. B. Clawson 
went to New York to purchase goods for 
the firm and contracted with parties 
known at the time as the Butterfield Co. 
to freight our goods from the ‘Missouri 
River to Salt Lake City. This company 
having inexperienced managers, and 
knowing but little about freighting over 
the plains, were late in starting, and the 
consequence was that the fall storms over- 
\vok them and much of their stock perish- 
ed. Their trains were snowed in in the 
mountains and never reached here until 
the next spring. But our goods had to be 
paid for and were not received until 
twelve months after they were purchased; 
_this very much embarrassed us, and the 
loss that we sustained by this delay could 
hardly be estimated. However, we were 
not discouraged, for in the Spring of 
1866 Mr. Clawson went East and pur- 
chased a fine stock of goods and effected 
a settlement with the Butterfield Co. for 
our freight the previous year. | 

During this season, we were more suc- 
cessful in getting our goods freighted, be- 


ing fortunate enough to find responsi-: 


ble parties for freighters; but the follow- 
ing year, in 1867, we met with another 
misfortune. Mr. Clawson purchased a 
fine stock of goods and shipped the same 
to the care of the U. P. R. R. at Omaha 
to be furwarded to Julesburg, or the ter- 
minus of the U. P. R. R. A train with 
about twenty thousand dollars worth of 
our goods was attacked by Indians near 
Plum Creek on the Platte River, and 
burned, and the goods destroyed. On 
learning of this, Mr Clawson returned 
to New York and duplicated the pur- 


chases. ‘The loss of these goods, and 
the delay in getting the second purchase 
. were great drawbacks to us. e man- 


agers of the U. P. Road at that time re- 
fused to settle for our loss, and we were 
compelled to commence a suit against 
them and obtained a judgment for about 
$19,500. They took an appeal and 
seemed disposed to keep us out of our 
money for an indefinite time, but we 
finally settled with them for $16,500, 
and got our money in 1871—after wait- 
ing about four years. 

_ Qur second purchases arrived safe, but 


_quite late in the season. During the sea-- 


son of 1868, we were more fortunate, and 
by a strict application to business suc- 


pleasure combined. 


ceeded in satisfying all our creditors. 


Notwithstanding our various reverses, no 
one ever lost a dollar by them except — 
ourselves, we always paying principal 
and interest, and never asking a discount. 
Considerable business in merchandising 
was done here by men having no local 
interest, and liberal profits were made, 
and while they made their money here 
they would go elsewhere to spend it and 
do little or nothing to encourage or 
build up the Territory. It was therefore 
thought best to adopt a plan by which 


the profits of at least a portion of the 


business would be retained here and give 
the real settlers and consumers some of 
the benefits. Hence ‘‘ Zion’s Co-opera- 
tive Mercantile Institution ’’ was organ- 
ized in October 1868, and in the Spring 
of 1869 commenced business, and an op- 
portunity was given for all who wished, 
to take stock in the Institution. Between 
four and five hundred persons availed 
themselves of this opportunity and th 
became partners, as it were, and could) 7 
purchase their own goods and share1 
the profits. Eldredge & Clawson sold 
out their stock of goods to the Institu- 
tion, and I took twenty-five thousand 
dollars stock in the same to start on. I 
afterwards bought in and increased my 
stock to over sixty thousand dollars. I 
was elected one of the Directors in the 
first organization, and have held the po- 
sition ever since, excepting six months 
in 1872, during which time I was Presi- 
dent of the Institution. 

In June, .1869, W. H. Hooper, H. 


-S. Eldredge and L. S. Hills, opened a 


bank in a small adobe building under the 
name of Hooper, Eldredge & Co. with 
L. S, Hills, cashier, with a paid up cap- 
_ital of $50,000. .In 1870, we increased — 
“our capital and organized under the name 
of the ‘‘ Bank of Deseret,’’ and in 1872 
we increased our capital to $200,000, 
and as the ‘‘ Deseret National 
deposited the necessary bonds 


nad $180,000 National Currency, 


with W. H. Hooper, President, myself 


‘Vice-Prest. and L. S. Hills Cashier. 


In the fall of 1869, I made a trip to 
San Francisco, California, for business 
1 spent a few 
weeks very pleasantly and profitably, 
and returned in December. QOn_ the 


morning of Jan. 27th, 1870, I received no- 
tice that I was wanted to start for New York 
on the 2gth, in the interest of Z.-C. M. I. 
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ago accomplished niy business in 
New York, I left on the evening of Feb. 
24th for the West, and stopping over one 
day in Chicago, I arrived home on 


March 3rd., having had a very pleasant 


and prosperous trip. 

Onr fortieth annual conterence rhet on 
the 6th of April and adjourned until the 
6th of May to meet in the new Tabern- 
acle, which was being completed. At 
this conference I was called and set.apart 
to take a mission to England to preside 
over the European mission. According- 
ly I made preparations and started on the 
13th of May, accompanied by my wife, 
Chloe. There were about twenty-five 


It is not relevant to this history to fol- 
low Horace S. Eldredge on his mission 
to England, but we will simply observe 
that during his administration abroad he 
traveled considerably over the continent 
of Europe, and after an absence of four- 
teen months returned to Utah. We re- 
sume the narrative at its next commercial 
point He continues: 

In June, 1872, I made another trip 
to San Francisco. In January 1873 


~[ was called upon to go to New York in 


the interest of Z.C. M. I. I left home 
in company with Hon. W. H. Hooper 
and Alexander Majors, Esq., the former 
gen ntleman returning to Washington as 

legate, and the latter on business of his 
own. 


havines been detained some time on ac- 
count of the heavy blockade of snow on 
the Union Pacific R. R. 

In April 1872 I was elected President 


of ZC.M.L, and resigned the follow- 


ing October, at which time W. H. Hoop- 
er was elected superintendent and took 
charge of the Institution Nov. rst. Dur- 


ing the Summer and Fall of 1873, a gen- - 


eral panic seemed to sweep over the land 
and affected more or less the commer- 
cial interest of the whole nation. Our 
Territory was not exempt fromthe effect 


of the same, and in November I was call- 


ed upon to go again to the Eastern Cities 
in the interest of Z. C. M. 1, visiting 
St.. Louis, Chicago,. Philadelphia, New 


York and Boston and returned Dec. 25th: 


My health being very poor, and suffer- 
ing from a severe cold that siezed upon 
me while traveling, I was under the nec- 
essity of — very quiet at home 


some time. 


I returned in the early part of March, 


in the early part of February, W. H. 


Hooper, Supt., requested me to go East 


and assist in purchasing goods for the 
Spring. trade. Comseananey I left on 


the roth for New York accompanied by 
S. Clawson. 
ful in making our purchases, and on the 


e were quite success- 


arrival of Joseph PF. Smith and Wm. 
Sadler in New York, I concluded to vis- 
it Hon. G. Q.. Cannon at Washington 
and left with them on the 6th of March 


for the Capitol. After having a very 


pleasant visit with Mr. Cannon, we re- 
turned to New York, and after laboring 


with O. S. Clawson very attentively for — 


several days, purchasing and filling orders 
received from Supt. Hooper, we went to 
Philadelphia and purchased several bills 
of shoes and obtained samples, etc., and 
returned to New York. On April roth, 
I received a telegram from W. H. Hoop- 


er intimating for me to return home, and 
I immediately closed my business and at 


8 p. m. left for the West and arrived on 
the 17th, glad to once more enjoy a rest 
at my own home. 

I now anticipated a little rest from the 
cares and responsibilities of public bus- 
iness, and had resolved not to take upon 
myself any further cares than those of one 
of the Directors of the Institution and 
Vice President of the Deseret National 
Bank, I remained in this quiet way until 
Oct. 1876, when I was solicited to take 


_ charge of the Institution and was elected 


Superintendent ; and on the 1st of Nov. 
entered upon the duties thereof. Al- 


though at the time, I had no idea that I~ 


should continue over twelve months, I 
remained in charge of the Institution four 
years and three months, or until Feb. rst 
1881, when I retired, my resignation 
being accepted and Hon. Wm. Jennings 
succeeding meas Supt. During this time 
Imade some improvements. In the Spring 
of 1879, the Directors authorized me to 
build an addition to the store in Salt 
Lake.City, which was completed I be- 
lieve to the satisfaction of all concerned 
—the addition being fifty by one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. In the Spring of 188¢ 
the Directors authorized me to build a 


suitable building at Ogden for our busi-- 
-ness which was also satisfactorily com- 


pleted. It is one hundred by one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet, three stories high 
exclusive of the basement, and contains 


a respectable Banking house and office. 


I felt that the cares and responsibilities 
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of the position were wearing upon me,and 


the duty that I owed to myself and fam-— 


ily prompting me to tender my resigna- 
tion, I retired with kind feelings towards 
all, leaving the Institution in a prosperous 
and healthy condition. I hope it may 
continue in the same, and be a source of 
increased prosperity and _ profit to the 


_ Stockholders and a blessing to all the 


sons and daughters of Zion. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


BisHop SHARP. THE BUILDER OF OUR 
RAILROADS. A PROMISE FOR OUR 
TRONWORKS. 


OHN SHARP, the ‘‘ Railroad Bish- 
e op,’’ is not only a Scotchman by 
birth, but is of unmixed Scotch descent. 
He was born in the Devon Ironworks, 
Scotland, November 8th, 1820, and was 
sent into acoalpit to work when but eight 


_ years of age. 


In 1847, Mormonism found him in 


Clackmannanshire, still engaged as a 


coal miner. The Mormon gospel was 
brought to this quarter by William Gib- 
son, one of the first Scotch elders sent 
out,—a man who obtained notoriety in 
the British mission as an orator and an 
able disputant. This elder converted the 
Sharp brothers (there were three of them) 


to the faith, and in 1848 they left Scot- 


land for America. They landed in New 
Orleans, came up the Mississippi to St. 
Louis, where they lived until the Spring 
of 1850, and then took up their line of 
march for Salt Lake City. 

The date of his arrival, August 28th, 
1850, makes John Sharp one of the ear- 
lier settlers of Utah, and the sphere that 
he has filled so many years, properly 
classes him among the ‘‘ founders. ’’ He 
first went to work in the church quarry, 
getting out stone for the ‘‘ Old Taber- 
nacle”’ and Tithing Office, and next was 
made the superintendent of the quarry. 
Under his direction the stone for the 
public works, the foundation of the tem- 
ple, and the massive wall around the 
temple block, was got out; and it must 
be understood that the quarrying and 


hauling of those huge blocks of granite 


was no indifferent undertaking. The 
church quarry is 18 miles from the city, 
and the rock, of course, had to be hauled 
by oxen, and the men employed directly 


or indirectly on tithing account. ‘The 


numerous difficulties which the superin- 


tendents of the Church works have had 


to grapple with in raising teams upon the 
tithing offerings, the employment of re- 
gular hands and the finding of means 


| generally to carry on the public works, 


are not easily imagined, unless one can 
fancy what the national income would 
mean if paid in flour, molasses, potatoes, 
squashes, and the like, and distributed 
afterwards for the national service. 

In 1854 he was ordained by President 
Young as the Bishop of the Twentieth 
Ward. It had been at its organization 
coupled with the Eighteenth Ward under | 
Bishop Lorénzo Young ; but substantially 
cog, Sarg is the founder of the Twen- 
tieth Ward. It grew up under him, and 
soon became known as one of the most 
liberal and intellectual wards of the city 

In 1864 Bishop Sharp was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of. the Public 
Works, and when President Daniel H. 
Wells went to England to take charge of 
the European mission, he was the Acting 
Superintendent until his return. In "67 
he became a sub-contractor under Brig- 
ham Young on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. Under this contract, Sharp: and 
Young did the heavy stone: work of the 
bridge abutments, and the cutting of the 
tunnels of Weber Canyon. In this work 
they employed from five to six hundred 
men, and the contract amounted to about 
a million of dollars. Afterwards, during 
the strike between the Union Pacific an 
the Central Pacific, the Bishop took an- 
other contract for Sharp and Young, on 
the Union Pacific, on which he emploved 
four to five hundred men, the ‘contract 
amounting to $100,000. In the difficul- 
ties of the settlement between President 
Young and the U. P: Co., John Sharp, 
John Taylor and Joseph A. Young were 
chosen to go to Boston to bring the bus- 


| Iness to an issue. So vigorously, yet 


prudently did they press the matter with 
Durant and others that, in the lack of the 
company’s funds, Brigham got 600,000 
dollars-worth of railroad material, iron 
and rolling stock, which was used in the 


- construction of the Utah Central. After 


the building of that line, Joseph A. Young 
was made its superintendent, and he was 
followed by Feramorz Little, but Sharp 
succeeded them in 1871, and in 1873 was 
also appointed its president as well as 
superintendent. In the organization of 
the Utah Southern in 1870, he was elect- 


ed Vice-President. He went east as the . 
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purchasing agent for this company, and 
becoming extensively associated with the 
Union Pacific directors, was finally elect- 
ed one of them and which office he still 
holds. He is a man of pronounced char- 
acter, and of much capacity, particularly 


of the practical quality. This has been 


shown in his career. He has a very com- 
-mon-sense type of mind, is, in fact, a 
‘¢man of the world,’’ notwithstanding 
he is a bishop. 

Coming from a coalpit in Scotland, 
and rising to his position as a bishop in 
the Church, a president and superintend- 
ent of railroads, and one of the directors 
of the. Union Pacific, John ‘Sharp may 
well be pronounced a ‘‘ self-made man. ’’ 

As a Director of ‘*Z. C..M.I,’’ and 
a general promoter of the co-operative 
industries of the community, Bishop Sharp 


would naturally be interested in the rail-. 


road enterprises of the Territory, the de- 
velopment,of its vast resources of coal and 
iron, and in the ultimate working of the 
whole upon the co-operative plan. A 
man of so much practical sagacity must 
possess a broad and solid comprehension 
of the vast opportunities of the Mormon 


people in utilizing our wonderful mineral | 


resources, and in the construction .of an 
-iadustrial base upon which thousands of 
busy workers could be constantly em- 


ployed. Born in the Devon Ironworks 


he inherits the instincts of an iron coun- 
try ; and holding his position as a direc- 
tor of railroads, of ‘‘Z. C. M.I.,’’ ofthe 
‘* Board of Trade, ’’ and also of the Des- 
eret National Bank, he bears in himself 
a burden of great promise concerning the 
Iron Era which is presently about to open 
under the auspices of ‘‘ Zion’s Central 
Board of Trade. ”’ : 


CHAPTER XX. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH oF Davip O. 
CALDER. : 


HE subject of this sketch was ‘edu- 
cated for business in the service of 

the Union Canal Company ; and having 
risen rapidly, step by step, in the out- 
door and office departments of this com- 
pany’s service he was appointed by the 
directors to the office of manager of the 
intermediate stations of the service be- 
tween Edinburgh and Glasgow, with 
headquarters at Falkirk. He. left Scot- 


land for Utah in January 1851, accom- - 


panied by his mother and her family, in 


the George W. Bourne, which sailed from 
Liverpool to New Orleans ; and after two 
years detention in Cincinnati, in conse- 
quence of the sickness and death of his 
eldest sister, he arrived in Salt Lake’ City 
in 1853, and settled over Jordan. In 1855, 
he entered the service of the Trustee-in- 
Trust of the Church as book-keeper, was 


appointed Chief Clerk in May, 1857, and | 


retained the office till December 1867. 

The excellent business capacity of 
David O. Calder was early recognized by 
President Young, whose knowledge of 
men is proverbial; and the President’s 
confidence in his integrity was equal to 
his estimate of the ability of his chief 
clerk. While in this service of the 
Trustee-in-Trust he organized the entire 
system of accounts and records in all the 
departments .of the Church. He also 
held the office of Territorial Treasurer 
from 1859 to 1870. | 

After the close of his service in the of- 


fice of the Trustee-in-Trust, Mr. Calder | 
became connected with the railroad busi- © 


ness, for which his early-training emin- 
ently qualified him. He was general 
freight and passenger agent of the Utah 
Central and Southern railroads for two 
years and he organized these departments 
and trained the employes. 
The many years ot constant businéss 
application at length wore greatly upon 


Mr Calder’s enduring constitutionail for 


his relief as well as for his usefulness he 
was‘sent to labor in the British mission, 
his native Scotland being chosen as the 
field of his ministry. His former ac- 
quaintance with many of the principle 
business men of Edinburgh and Glasgow 


was now turned to good account in ens 


larging the public view of the Mormon 
people, and in correcting many misrepre- 
sentations of them which everywhere 
have prevailed. 

On his return from Europe in 1873, 
Mr. Calder was appointed by President 
Young business manager and managing 
editor of the Deseret News Publishing 
Establishment. Under his administra- 
tion, the publishing department of the 


} Church obtained a financial prosperity 
and an efficient business system that en- — 


titled him to the full credit of a success- 
ful journalistic manager. He remained 
in this position for four years, during 
which time he published the standard 


_works of the Church, and put the paper 


mill in a prosperous financial condition. 
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‘Mr. Calder was elected a Director of 
“ZC. October sth, 1875, 
which office he still holds. “By the ap- 


of President Young, 


Ne was elected Secretary and Treasurer 

of that Institution, October 5th, 1876, 
and he occupied that respofisible position 
for several years, contributing not a little 
to the increased prosperity of that colos- 
sal establishment, and sustaining his 

_character as a first class business officer. 
October 5th, 1878, he resigned as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of ‘‘Z.C. M.I., 
because his large music business demand- 
ed his personal attention. 

In a former number of this Magazine 
we reviewed the histary ot the class-teAch- 
ing movement of our Territory, which 
was inaugurated by David O. Calder,and 
vigorously sustained by him for several 


years, till the heavy stroke of the death’ 


of five of his children at one time de- 
prived him of that enthusiasm so essential 
to the sustaining of a musical society ; 
but he has continued in the musical busi- 
ness to this day. In 1860, he started 
the first music store in the Territory, and 
the business has steadily increased until 
it is now twenty times larger than at 
thé commencement. He is general agent 
for Utah for Steinway and Sons; Chicker- 
ing & Sons; Gabler; Guild; Church & Co.; 
J. P. Hale; Mason & Hamlin, etc. ; and 


he keeps ‘their instruments on stock. © 


Eighteen months ago, he opened a branch 
store in Ogden, which is doing a good 
business. He imports some of his goods 
direct from Europe and expects to in- 
crease his importations in the future. He 
is by far the largest dealer in musical in- 
struments, wholesale and retail, in the 
Territory. 

Relative to the co-operative movement 
of the Mormon people and its ultimate 
social aims, Mr. David O. Calder may 
be esteemed as one of its most conscien- 
tious advocates and an earnest worker in 
its behalf. From his long administration 
in the business department of the Church 
as the chief clerk of the Trustee-in-Trust, 
he very naturally takes a deep and ster- 
ling interest in the establishment and 
perfecting of those systems most proper 
for the community. Indeed, Mr. Cal- 
der may still be considered in the service 
of the Church, and his life-work since 


his arrival in Utah, has been almost that 
of one of her apostles so far as faithful 


and efficient labors are concerned. He 


has also served the public in an official 


capacity. He was a City Counce 


from Nov. 23rd, 1875, to Feb. 188d, at 
which date he was elected to the office of 
an Alderman of the City. As one ofthe 


‘Directors of ‘*Z. C. M. I.,”’ he is avery 
proper and competent person who thor- 


oughly understands the workings and 
aims of the co-operative systém. 

Mr. Calder has great organjzing abili- 
ty and he possesses the soundness of mind 


and farsight so- characteristic of Scot- 


land’s business class of men wherever 


met. He is a firm believer in the Mor- 


mon mission in the age both religiously 


and socially, and therefore he is earnest | 


for the perfection of the co-operative 
movements of our ‘Territory; but Mr. — 
Calder i is the reverse of the fanatic, and 
is not a great enthusiast. Whatever he 
undertakes in life will be upon the solid 
basis of true principles, and by the meas- 
urement of the rule of sound common 
sense. David O. Calder, in fact, would 
be very useful in any community, and he 
is withal a ony progressive type of 
man. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF COLONEL 


WEBBER, SECRETARY AND TREASURER _ 
or C. M. I.” 


HOS. G. WEBBER was born at Ex- 
eter, England, Sept. 17th, 1836, the 


‘ eldest son of Thos. B. Webber, by Charlot- 


te his wife, whodied at Exeter, December | 
12th, 1852. He comes from an old Devon- 
‘shire family who for generations have lived 
‘at and in the vicinity of the celebrated old 
cathedral town on the Exe—Exeter. 
Webber’s father, a man of scientific 
attainments, an engineer, inventor and 
electrician, took a prominent part in in- 
troducing the electric telegraph at an 
early day in England. For upwards of 
thirty-five years past he has been connec- 
ted with the telegraphic systems of the 
west of England, as engineer and super- 
intendent. A scientific man himself and 
realizing the importance of educational 
training, Mr. Webber gave to his boy, | 
the subject of this sketch, a good Eng- 
lish education. An apt scholar, the boy 
made good progress, but mathematics 
and drawing were his especial likings, 
in which he became quite proficient. 
But with his mother’s death, home 
seemed to lose its charm, and at length 
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his fates was induced to place him in 
an engineers’ office. Here his mathe- 


maties and drawing served him well, and 


with a natural liking for the profession 
he made good progress. — 
One of_his companions and a fellow 


student of engineering having about com- 


pleted his studies, accepted a position on 
one of the railways then under construc- 
tion by the Brazilian government and 
left England for America. Young Webber 
determined to follow at an early day to, 
the New World, which appeared'to offer 
a broad and promising field. Accord- 
ingly in the Fall of 1855, having formed the _ 
acquaintance of a German named Kraus, 


who was soén to start for America, he | 


left England and sailed with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kraus for New York. Here Kraus and 
himself opened an engineer’s and survey- 
or’s office under the firm name of Kraus 
& Webber, and by dint of hard work 
and perseverance they ma to make 
a living. But the partnership did not 
‘el a t while. It was dissolved by 
mutual consent and in 1857 Colonel 
Webber entered the army... He served in 
Arizona and California, and in the Fall 
of 1861, with a squadron of his regiment, 
proceeded by way’ of the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama to New York and Washington. Early 
in 1862 he went to Fortress Monroe with 
McClelland’s army of the Potomac; 
shared in the Peninsular and other cam- 
paigns of that army ; was present at York- 
town, Williamsburg, Gaines Mill, White 
Oak Swamp, Malvern, Fredericksburg, 
Kelly’s Ford, Chancellorsville, Upperville, 
Gettysburg, Williamsport and Falling 
Waters, and after passing through the 
various grades, commissary, quarter- 
master of the Cavalry Brigade, and sub- 
sequently adjutant. of the rst. Cavalry. 


In the winter of 1863 he resigned to | 


join his friend Mr. E. Miller, who some 
five years before had presented the prin- | 
ciples of Mormonism to him, and who’ 
was then at Florence on his way to Utah. 
At St. Joseph he learned that Miller 
would proceed no turther west that winter, 
so he started alone to Atchison and crossed 
the plains by stage to Salt Lake. Here he 
early made the acquaintance of business 


and commercial men, and he now num-. 


bers among his most intimate and valued 
friends very many, the date of whose ac- 
quaintance goes ack to the early days of 
his arrival here. 


In the following Spring, with T. B. H. » 


Stenhouseshe was busy preparing for the 


of the first daily newspaper in 
tah, and on the morning of July 4th, 
1864, the Sait Lake Daily Telegraph was 


> . 
In 1865, he was commissioned by Gov- - 


ernor Doty, a Colonel Militia of 


Utah Territory, and appointed on the 


staff of the 2nd brigade, then command- 


ed by Gen. Franklin D. Richards. - 


On May 2sth, 1867, he married Mary- 
Ellen Fox Richards, eldest daughter of . 


Gen, F. D. Richards, by Charlotte Fox, 


~Stenhouse and 


his wife. In rae é 1869, with his friend 
is 

ohn: Jaques, he went to Ogden to pub- 

ish a daily paper, and on the morning 

after the last rail, connecting the Union 

and Central Pacific Railroads, was laid 

on the Promontory, they published the 


| Ogden Telegraph. Thus Colonel Webber 


| fitst daily papers : 


took an active part in giving to Utah her 
tie Zelegraphs of Salt 
Lake City and Ogden. 

In June, 1869, he left Ogden and the 


newspaper business, and entered the ser- | 


vice of Z. C. M. I. and in October 1870 
was elected Secretary of that Institution. 
His old friend, Thomas Williams, was 
elected Treasurer at the same time. Sub- 


sequently the Secretary andTreasurerships 


were merged in one, and he was elected 
to the dual office. 
In October, 1876, he resigned to go 


on a mission to Germany, and was suc- 
ceeded as Secretary and Treasurer by Da- 


vid O. Calder, Esq. Early in the fol- 


| lowing November, with his friend, Gen. 


H. B. Clawson, he went East to Chicago, 
the Centennial exhibition and New York, 


-whence he sailed in the Da&ofa for Liver- 


pool. 7 

After visiting relatives and friends in 
Devon, he again returned to Liverpool, 
where he met F. S. Richards and H. B. 
Clawson, Jr., and the three friends trav- 


-eled through England, France and Swit- 


zerland together. From Bern, Switzer- 
land, Webber went to Baden and Bavaria, 
remaining in the Rhine country until 
the winter of 1877, when he was tele- 
graphed to come home. 
Returning to Devonshire to say good- 
to relatives and friends, he crossed the 
Atlantic in November, meeting his wife, 
who under the kindly escort of Hon. 
John Sharp, reached New York City soon 
after he landed. After visiting friends 
in Eastern cities, he and his wife return- 


old-time associate, 
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ed by way of on, reaching home in 
January, 1878. During the greater por- 
tion of 1878, he assisted inthe settlement 
of the estate of the late President Young, 
and at the annual meeting ‘of stockhoid- 
ers, in October of that year, he was again 


elected Secretary and Treasurer of Z. C, 


M. I. 


seen that Col. Webber has been identi- 
fied with the great Institution of which 


he is Secretary and Treasurer, almost 


from the very beginning. Possessing 
executive abilities of a high order ; with 
a quick, almost intuitive perception, and 
a worker in the broadest acceptation of 


the term, he has labored diligently and 


well in the t cause of co-operation. 
Long association with Z. C. M. I. having 
familiarized’ him with every detail of its 


business, he is thus enabled to handle its 


complicated and vast transactions with 
readiness and care, and the Institution is 
not a little indebted to him for its com- 
plete organization and perfect business 
systems. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ZION’s CENTRAL BOARD OF TRADE. 
PRESIDENTIAL CIRCULAR. VAST IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS DE- 
SIGNED. 


EFORE reviewing the Executive pi 
partment of *“Z. C. M. I.,” w 
will introduce ‘‘ Zion’s ; Central Board “of 
Trade, '’ and forecast the splendid future 
of the Mormon community in working 
out the vast co-operative designs laid 
down for immediate execution. First 
in the order of presentation are the: , 
ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION OF ZION’S 
CENTRAL BoarD OF TRADE. ~ 
Preamble, 

The objects of this Association are ; To 
maintain a Commercial Exchange : 3 to 
promote uniformity in the customs and 
usages of producers, manufacturers, and 
merchants; to inculcate principles of jus- 
tice and equity in trade ; to facilitate the 
speedy adjustments of business disputes ; 
to arrange for transportation ; to seek re- 
munerative markets for home products ; ; 
to foster capital and protect labor, unit- 
ing them as friends rather than dividing 
‘enemies ; to encour 


facturing ; ; to aid in placing imported 
articles in the hands of consumers as . 
cheaply as pomible ; to acquire and to 


Krom the above brief sketch, it will be | 


manu- . 


disseminate valuable agricultural, mah- 


ufaeturing, commercial and economic 
information; and generally to secure to” 
its members the benefits of co-operation 
in. the furtherance ot their legitimate 


- pursuits, and to unite and harmonize the 


business relations of the Stake Board of 
“Trade, now and hereafter to be organized — 
‘throughout the territory, with those of- 
the Central Association. Be it known: 

That we, who have hereunto set our 
“hands. do hereby associate ourselves for 
the purpose of establishing union of effort 


| in our general business affairs, having in 
“view the combination of the various home 


interests relating thereto ; and we do mu- 
tually covenant and agree to perform and 
conform to the obligations and regula- 
tions in and consequent to the following 
articles, which we declare to be our —— 

_ ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 

The name of this Association shalt: be 
Zion’s Central Board of Trade, and the 
period of its existence shall be twenty- . 
five years, from and including this eighth 
day of April, 1879, and shall consist of 
not to exceed fifty members, representing 
the several stakes of Zion as follows: 17 
from Salt Lake; 2 from St. George; 1 
from Kanab; 1 from Parowan; 1 from | 
Beaver; 1 from Panguitch; 1 from Mil- — 
lard ; 1 from Sevier ; 3 from Sanpete; 1 
from Juab; 1 from Wasatch; 5 from 
Utah; 1 from Tooele ;, 2 from Davis ; “4 
from Morgan; 3 from Weber; 1 from 
Summit; 2 from Box Elder ; 4 from 
Cache, and 1 from Bear Lake. - 


It is not necessary to give the articles 
of organization and government in full, 
the design and extent of the Association 
being the salient points of the view, but 
the history eg that we present the 
organic body 
-MEMBERS Zion’ Cenreat BOARD 

OF TRADE. 
Salt Lake Stake : 
John Taylor, R. T. Burton, 
William Jennings, A. M. Cannon, 
Edward Hunter, H. B. Clawson, 
‘W. H. Hooper, T. G. Webber, 
H. S. Eldredge, J. R. Winder, | 


John Sharp, J. P. Freeze, 
Moses Thatcher, J. E. Taylor, 
H. Dinwoodey, J. C. Cutler, 
S. P. Teasdel. 
the { Erastus Snow, 
St.. George Stake: . Henry Eyring. 
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Kanab Stake: . . . . L. John Nuttall. | The Association is now about to put gq 

Parowan Stake: . . William H. Dame.. | forth its strength in the execution of the 

Beaver Stake: . . . John R. Murdock. | great work which it has undertaken for = 

' Panguitch Stake. J=sse W. Crosby, jr. | the community, as will be seen in the . 

Sanpete Stake: James A. Allred, 

John W. Irons. 20 the Stake Boards of Trade: ‘ - 

Juab Stake: . . . . George Teasdale. | There will be a meeting of Zion’s Cen- Aa 

Wasatch Stake: . . . . Abram Hatch. | tral Board of ‘Trade, of ‘Tuesday, May ae 

O. Smoot, 17, 1881, at rr a. m., at the Council 

| James Dunn, House, Salt Lake City, for the purpose of - 

Utah Stake: . . 4 Thomas R. Cutler, | arriving at a better understanding of if 

“| Jos. S. Tanner, what is needed to more thoroughly de- a 

| oe yron Tanner. | velop and assist our home industries: to’ ‘a 

Tooele Stake: . . . . .¥.M. Lyman, | establish them on a better and firmer eS 

Davis Stake: Ww. R. Smith, | footing, and to utilize the natural re- 3 

C. Layton. sources of the Territory. 
Morgan Stake: . . . Willard G. Smith. You will therefore please instruct the | 

? “D. H. Peery, members who represent you in Zion’s ce 
Weber Stake: . . 4 Lorin Farr, Central Board of Trade to meet with us % 

Richard Ballantyne. | on the above date, prepared not only with 


Summit Stake: . Eldredge. | all the information possibile on such sub- 
: liver G. Snow, | jects as may interest and benefit yoursec- 
Box Elder Stake: . | | William Horsley. | tion, but to discuss the following subjects, 


_-( W. B. Preston, and suggest such plans for carrying them 

Cocke Mikes R. S. Watson, | out as shall tend to the best interest of 
* M. D. Hammond, the Territory. 

Henry ‘Hughes. The following subjects will be taken up 


Bear Lake Stake: . . . James H. Hart. | in the order mentioned : 
| | nee First.—Manufacture of Iron and Coke. 
From the foregoing members were | Our Iron Foundries. 


elected the following officess and direc- The deposits of iron ore in Utah, are 
tors, who constitute the Executive of | said to be the largest in the world, and - 
Zion’s Central Board of Trade: _ the manufacture of the ore into iron would 
President, John Taylor. ’ | be the means of giving employment to 
Vice President, » William Jennings. | hundreds of our people who, though a 
2nd Vice President, Edward Hunter. | skilled in its manipulation, are to-day er- = 
General Manager, H.S. Eldredge. | gaged in less profitable and congenial — a 
Sect’y and Treas,, G. Webber. | employments. 
DIRECTORS: : Fuel being required in large quantities, a 
W. H. Hooper, - i Oe Cannon, the manufacture of coke would come under 
H.S Eldredge, J. R. Winder, | this heading, being a necessity for making. | 
John Sharp, T. G. Webber, finer grades of iron. 7 a 
Moses Thatcher, _ H.B.Clawson, | In connection with the iron ore beds ia 
H. Dinwoodey, _ J.P. Freeze, | of the Territory, red and yellow ochres ee 
-R. T. Burton, J..E. Taylor, abound. Samples oflead, iron and chrome 8 
A. O. Smoot, J.C. Cutler, | pigments; venetian red, chrome red, ag 
S. P. Teasdel. yellow and green; and ‘white and red aa 
_ Executive ComMITTeEE. | lead are to be seen in our Deseret Mus- Bi 
W. H. Hooper, age Taylor, | eum in this city, yet none of these have Po 
H. S. Eldredge, W, Jennings, | been in quantity sufficient to 
John Sharp. even supply the home demand aa 
ARBITRATION | CoMMITTEE. Second —Manufacture of White Lead, 
H. Dinwoodey, H. B. Clawson, | Lead Pipes, and Sheet Lead for roofing ci 
J. P. Freeze. ___ J. R. Winder, -| purposes, etc. ae 


Cutler. Pure lead is now being shipped to Cal- 
ras | _ | ifornia, and manufactured into white 
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lead and abipped to Utah, thus costing 
the people freight both ways,and the labor 
and profit incident thereto are entirely 
lost to us. 

Third.—Manufacture of Glass. 

Fourth.—W ool and Woolen —_ 
tures. 

Fifth.—Manufacture of Clothing. 

Sizth.—Silk and Silk Manufactures. 

Seventh.—Manufacture and Importa- 
tion of Wagons, Carriages and Agricul- 


tural Machinery. 


Eighth. — Hides ; Manufacture of 

Leather and Boots and Shoes. : 
Ninth.—Manufacture of Paper. 
Tenth.—Butter and Cheese. 


Twelfth.—Soap. 

Thirteenth. —Cultivation of Sugar Cane 
and Beets for Manufacturing Sugar. } 

The importance of our making an ef- 
fort in this direction will readily be seen, 


_. when it is remembered that the people of 


Utah consume annually over halfa million 
dollars worth of sugar. 

Fourteenth.—Manufacture of Matches. 

Fifteenth.—Salt. 

Sixteenth.—Glue. 

Seventeenth.—Hats and Caps. 

Eighteenth.—To encourage planting 
and raising Forest, Fruit and Shade Trees, 
Shrubbery, Flowers and Bulbs suitable to 
our climate, and thus prevent thousands 
of dollars being dnnually sent out of the 
Territory. 

Nineteenth.—To encourage the breed- 
ing and raising of fine Stock, and dis- 
courage the people from sending their 
means out of the Territory for such stock, 
when it can be obtained here at as. rea- 
sonable rates. 


By counselling together we hope to be 


able to see the way clearer for establish- 

ing some of the industries referred to; of 

devising methods for assisting those al- 

ready started, and utilizing for the ben- 

efit of all, some, at least, of the many 

natural resources of our rich and growing 

Territory. 

In behalf of 
Zion’s CENTRAL BOARD OF Trapt. 

Joun TAayLor, President. 

T. G. WEBBER, Secretary. 


This movement of the Board of Trade 
promises to be the greatest industrial event 
that has occurred in the settling and 
growth of our Territory. ‘The Mormons 


Eleventh.—Flour,,Corn, Meal, Starch, 
Etc. 


are eminently a manufacturing commun- 
ity. and Utah is a mitieral country witha 


great mining and manufacturing destiny 


before her. Hitherto, the community 
have not been engaged in their proper 
and special work. Natively they are a 
manufacturing people rather than an 
agricultural, and our Territory very much 
resembles Great Britain in its resources 
of iron and coal and the class of indus- 
tries which properly belongs to her. The 
majority of the British Mormons are from 
the manufacturing and mining districts of 


_ England,Scotland and Wales. Thousands 
| of them were workers in iron in the old 


country. They have delved in the mines ; 
they have smelted the ore; they have 
worked in rolling mills and have manu- 
factured the finest steel wares of Sheffield 
and Birmingham. And yet the British 
people in Utah have not been engaged 
An scarcely any of their native industries, 
but the Board of Trade proposes now to 
take up in their co-operative designs those 
branches which will give to the commun- 
ity their native specialties. 
The development of our iron fields, 
and the manufacturing of our iron, con- 
stitute the most important clause of the 
Presidential Circular, insomuch as it fore- 
casts truly gigantic undertakings for our 
wonderful mineral bearing Territory and 
promises employment to thousands of our 
own people. Within ninety days we shall 
doubtless have a powerful iron company 
organized, combining not merely capi- 
talists but the men who are practically 
capable of executing the design ; so that, 
at length, in a country that will compare 
with Great Britain herself in heriron and | 
coal resources we are to have gigantic 
iron-works and a community of iron-— 
workers. Let this design of ‘‘ Zion’s 
Central Board of Trade ’’ be fairly carried 
,out and the results will be so vast that in 
a few years the community will be nearly 
reconstructed. Not only will their indus- 
tries be greatly extended and reformed 
but those industries will give the new 
social base upon which the Mormons can © 
_ become a genuine co-operative commun- 
ity. 
Up to the present time co-operation in 
Utah has been mercantile rather than in- 
| dustrial, It was perhaps all that could be 
attempted in 1868. With the limited op- 
portunities of those times it was easier to 
combine a few sagacious merchants and 


financiers to control the commerce of the 
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Territory than it was to construct co-op- 
erative manufacturing industries for the 
_whole people and to successfully grapple 
with the great: problems of capital and 
labor. Attheformer date the immediate 
prospects of a great. co-operative move-. 
ment bearing the full burden of home- | 
manufacturing industries were very un-_ 
propitious, whereas to-day they are very 
_ propitious. We needed first a successful 
<‘Z. C. M. 1.;’” we needed railroads every- 
_where in our Territory ; we needed the 
development of our mineral resources and 
the extension of our commercial base ; 
and we needed just such a Board of Trade 
as that.to be convened in May to legis- 
_ late for the industries of the whole Ter- 


-ritory. Notice the names of the men | 


who form this organization and then sav 
if they are going to undertake anything - 
which is not financially sound. They are 
successful men and the iron company 
which they will organize will be a success- 
' fulcompany. Neither William Jennings 
nor William H. Hooper nor John Sharp 
would put a dollar into any enterprise 
which they foresaw was going to fail; 
and Bishop Sharp who was born in the 
evon Ironworks knows just what can be 
accomplished with these iron industries 
of Utah. | 
This Presidential Circular and the work 
that it proposes for Zion’s Central Board . 
of Trade in. the convention in May 
gives the only practical base of co-opera- 
tive organization for the’ community at 
- large yet devised. Co-operative buying 
and sélling is at best but a limited system 
which though it has benefitted the whole 
community in the reduction of prices and 
especially in .augmenting their financial 
importance in the world, yet it has not 
- brought the community into an éndividual 
partnership increasing their property and | 
individual wealth by the very process of 
co-operation. ‘Fhis greater result can 
only be accomplished by the organization 
- of the community upon the base of co- 
operative industries. ~The iron company 
proposed gives a fine upportunity to bring 
thousands of workers in a few years into 
a co-operative partnership and that which 
is accomplished in one branch of manu- 
factures will more or less be effected in 
other branches in proportion to the oper- 
ative’ activities natural to each branch. 
The ironworkers will probably carry the | 
sway, but there are other manufacturing 


that will admit of large communistic or- 
ganizations which like the Board of Trade 
itself may be incorporated for a period of 
twenty-five years. 


of the trade convention will be to unite 
capital and labor in an equitable co-part- 
nership. Herein is certainly the social 
solution of the complex problems of capi- 
tal and labor.. Sooner or later such a 
co: partnership will be effected in all civi- 


advances that co-partnership between 
capital and labor will be declared perpet- 
ual and the property inalienable. Zion 


btem, and she should set the example first. 
Wealth shall increase in the hands of 


to build up another; and the workers 
shall be lifted up by their co-operative 
industries and. unions and not the rich 
pulled down to their level. This is the 
proper work of the people of Zion and the 
one which this Board of Trade is under- 
taking in its adjustments between capital 
and labor. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THe EXEcurTIVE oF Z. C. M. I.”’ His- 
TORICAL AND BusINEsSS POINTs. CHAR- 
ACTER SKEICHES OF THE MEN. 


Board of Trade’’ and the far-reach- 
ing industrial aims laid before the com- 
munity in the Presidential Circular, give 
an increased historical and business im- 


of the ‘(Parent Institution William 
Jennings, Vice-President and Superintend- 
and Thomas. Webber, Secretary 
and ‘Ireasurer. Thus the organization 
-of the Executive branch of the co-opera- 
tive body stand at present; and it will 
be observed in the Association of Zion’s 
Central Board of Trade that the organic 
and financial mind of the parent Institu- 
tion constitutes largely the Executive of 


Hunter and Hon. William Jennings are 
Taylor; Hon. William H. Hooper and 
| Colonel Webber are two of the Direc 
tors, Webber being also the Secretary. . 


mercial history we reviewed the earlier 


interests such as the boot and shoe trade 


e 


‘period of Mr, Jennings’ life, giving agen 


We presume one¢ of the chief objects | 


| lized and industrial nations and as soci:ty 


is the proper place where to try the pro-. 


“ ae 
ve 


the people and not one class be dispoiled — 


formation of “Zion’s Central 


portance to the Executive of ‘‘Z. C. M._ 
I.” William H. Hooper is the President 


the Board of Trade: Bishop Edward 


| the Vice Presidents to President John ~ 


In the opening chapters of our com-— 
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eral glance at his business activities up to | 


the date of the organization of ‘*Z. C.:- 
M. I.,’’ where we left the thread of his. 
history. We have now in the culmina- 


tion of these social and co-operative | 


chapters to complete our views of Wil- | 

liam Jennings and present him in the 

greater character cast for him as | 
AN ORGANIZER OF UTAH INDUSTRIES: 
We affirm that this is the greater cast 


of Mr. Jennings’ life, and in the devel- 
| opment of our Territory, his finest op- | 


portunities are yet to come. The indus- 
trial future of Utah will. give to him his 
native specialties; and not only do the 
designs of the Board.of Trade afford him 
the crowning opportunities of his Hife, 
but his earlier experience and the consti- 
tutional aptitudes of his mind eminently 
fit him for the great work immediate- 
ly before the community. His position 
also as the Superintendent of ‘*Z: C. M. 
I.” and Vice-President of the Board-of 
Trade gives a business centre of unity to 
the mercantile and industrial interests. of 
the Territory. 

William Jennings is a borti manufac- 
turer,—that is to say,one of those natur- 
al organizers of the operatives and indus- 
tries of a nation for which England is 
pre-eminent. He is one of that class 
which has made England great in the 
modern sense of national greatness— 


in the world,—the chief nation, in fact, 
of the industrial type of all history. Even’ 
in England and America, these great nat- 
ural organizers of men and trade are rare, 
and they are a class which was scarcely 
known excepting in Holland two cen- 
turies and a half ago. Since thé days of 
Queen Elizabeth, whose England was a 
nation of knights and yeomanry, this 
class of men have not only re-construct- 
ed England, but nearly all the world. 
Their period began with the reign of the 
Dutch William on the British throne 
and they made England the “nation of 
shopkeepers’’. which Napoleon affected 
to despise because his soldiers could not 
conquer this little nation which organ- 
ized the industries of the world. They 
made the England of William Ewart 


Gladstone; John Bright, Richard Cob- 


self was naturally one of this class and: 


den and Sir Robert Peel,—the born man-. 
ufacturers, the organizers of the operative 
classes and the constructers of the indus- | 
tries of the nation. Brigham Young him- 


cle, 
Utah did asmuch. Neither Walkers nor | 


the American mind always so viewed him 
of the masses and their 


has not his equal in Utah and very few 
superiors anywhere ; and it will be found. 
in the history of the future of our Terri- 
tory, that if the Board of Trade accom: 
plishes what it has undertaken, William 
Jennings will perform a large and most 
sagacious part. Of course this affirma= 
tion is made of him as one chief person 
inthe concern and not weighing him as 
against the whole. 
Mr. Jennings is known to day as the 
successful merchant and a millionaire cf 
trade. This he has made of himself, but 


Nature, we have said, made him fora 
-manufacturer and an employer of the or- 


erative classes. The circumstances. of 


_ the country changed the bent of his life 


and threw him in the more profitable 
avenues of a mercantile commerce rather 
than that of manufactures—more profit- 


-able, however, only for a time, for the 


commerce of the future will be chiefly 
constructed upon our home industries 
and native resources. | 
_ At first, Mr. Jennings was the mani» 
facturer. He was in Utah nearly ten 
years before he became the regular mer- 
chant. Dealing in cattle was a family 
vocation, but notice in his history hcw 
soon he constructed several branches of 
trade nearest to his primitive business. 
He established a successful tannery and 
manufactured leather. He prided him- 
self in this and made the best leather in 
the Territory. The time was when Jen- | 
nings’ tannery was a great public good; 
next he became-a large manufacturer -of, 
boots and shoes, and when he openec a_ 
merchant’s store he placed his home-made 
stock side-by-side with his States goods 
and raised it to a cash value, competing 
in his own store with the imported arti- 
None of the other merchants of 


even Godbe manufactured a dollar’s 
worth of anything, or sold any of the 
products of home industries. This is by 


off his own type when he said, .“‘ If 1 am 

not a prophet, I have been profttadle to 

the Brigham Young pro- 

fitable to Utah and the people, and there- 

in was the providence of his life. Now 

| ' William Jennings is of the same type of 
men, being a born manufacturer, a natural 

organizer of industries and an employer 

of the ; class: In his line, he 
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no means said to their discredit, but to 
mark out Jennings’ proper line of useful- 
ness to the community. At one:time he 
_ employed a-hundred men, and stopped 
the importation of leather from the States. 
The co-operative organization of the 
“Big Boot’ grew out of his original 
concern, as did also the Deseret Tannery 


& Manufacturing Association, which | 


business is still carried on in Jennings’ 
Emporium building and at the premises 
in the toth Ward, under the auspicies of 
“ZG Moi” Indeed, he was the 
original manufacturer of Utah and the 
only one worthy of that name in the 
earlier days, though others are now ris- 
ing, like the hive o busy weavers of cloth 
in Provo. 

To give greater weight to our views of 
William Jennings, and the part he is ca- 
_ pable of playing in the future of the com- 
munity, we will introduee a phrenologi- 
cal sketch of the man given by ‘ Fowler 
& Wells” who knew him not at the 
time as the merchant prince of Utah, 
nor even knew his name. The phrenolo- 
gist describes him thus: | 

‘¢ Your strong and warm temperament 


acting on your, mental development | 


would be likely to produce the following 
traits of character : 

‘« In the social department you would 
be extremely fond of vour friends, especi- 
ally of women and: children. You be- 
lieve in the homestead, in the settle- 
ment, in the family circle ; and out of 
the family circle you would be away from 
home. The only way for your feelings 
to take root downward, that they may 


“Spring upward, is to have the soil of 


home to plant them in. 

have cultivated Self-Esteem. 
Originally you had but little. You are 
not overstocked with it now. You have 
a desire to please, a disposition to acquire 
the goodwill of all; are not satisfied to 
-be neglected or ridiculed by anybody. 
You are persevering, thorough, steadfast, 
not obstinate. 

‘*You have sufficient Conscientious- 
ness to make you feel always the claims 
of duty. You have reverence for things 
sacred, for religious institutions and ser- 
vices. You sympathize warmly with those 
who are introuble. You feel inclined to 
do good, to make others happy so far as 
you may. 


“ Your first impression ofa stranger 
is sound. You read 


well. If you were a merchant you would 


know how to adapt yourself to custo- 


mers; if a lawyer, you would read the 


jury -while you were impanneling it and 
while trying the cage.. You would.know 


whether every man on |the witness-stand 


was telling thetruth ; and you have more 
confidence in your own judgment of a 
man than you have in his own judgment 


of facts: if he means to tell the truth, 


you would give him credit for honesty, 
though he may be mistaken. 
- €You have faith i in things unseen. 
- ** Your Language is sufficient to enable 
you to talk well, and you have memory 
enough to hold the topics of conversa- 
tion to such an extent that you can call 
them up as occasion requires. 

‘* You have good thinking power. You 
comprehend the principle involved in 
subjects ; and you have capacity to inves- 


tigate, compare, reason, comprehend. 


You can sift the wheat out of the chaff, 


can expel the uncertain and doubtful, — 


and treisure that which is worth saving 

and practising. You would have madea 

good scholar under favorable conditions. 
‘*You have fair mechanical talent: 


practice, however, would give you skill. 


‘* Your sense of pro mg is such that 
you financier well. You have more tal- 
ent to make than to save, to get than to 
keep money. You sometimes have a 
streak of economy come over you, and 
you feel that from this day forward you 
are going to save nearly all you earn; 
but this and that come up and you pat- 
ronize for this time, but are to be econ- 


omical afterward; so from day to day 


subjects come up that seem worthy of 
special sympathy and aid, and each time 


you promise yourself to be penurious | 


hereafter, and thus you keep doing. 

‘‘ You are a good neighbor. You are 
inclined to lend your tools, your money, 
your advice, your assistance. People get 


_more help from you than you get from 


others. 

‘¢ You are a cautious man. In trouble 
or in trying relations you are careful and 
prudent. 

‘* You are not sly or secretive. You 
are not rough and hard and quarrelsome 
and pugnacious, but genial, friendly, sym- 

pathetic and kind. You are not wanting, 


however, in spirit. You have the grit 


and the indignation, when aroused, that 


will enable you to repel aggression and 


make yourself respected and feared. 
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‘¢ As a merchant;*as a physician, as ‘a 
mechanic or manufacturer, or as a general 


business man you would get along quite. 


well. You should not set yourself apart 
from the world of mankind. You should 


usé men as one of the agents through |. 


which you accomplish that which you 
have to do. Some men can work on 
iron; some on other material. Some 
work on money, and are very powerful 
when they have money to wield. Others 
work on the human race, without money, 
without material ; but they make money 
and make reputation, and ride onward to 
success. Your material is the human 


race rather than mere dead matter; and | 


had you been trained to accomplish your 
purposes by working upon the minds of 
others, you would have done better there 

than anywhere else.”’ 


We have not given this character read- 
ing of Wilham Jennings to flatter him 
but for the benefit of the industrial classes 
of Utah: that is to say, we publish Na- 
ture’s €xposition of him that it may pro- 
voke him to good deeds. | : 
_ This is an exceedingly correct reading 
of Mr Jenning’s traits of character,— 
much more correct than the phrenologist 


knew by afterwards learning his name as - 


the great Utah merchant,—much more 


correct than even Mr. Jennings under- | 


stands excepting from his inner sense that 
this chart is the eee book of his life. 
Any master of phrenology could tell you 


that William Jennings is one of the best | 
men in the world to found an industrial | 


community. Jennings, however, would 
not do it as an ideal sociologist like Rob- 
ert Owen, but as a practical business or- 


nizer of men and their industries. Still 


ess is he a *‘communist’’ but rather. 
tural hater of the communist. 


na- 
com- 


munity-man is a very different character. 
He is an organizer, of a disorganiser of 
the community—an employer, not a lev- 


eler—a creator of wealth, not a dispoiler. 
He is the soul of an industrial body. 
Such is Nature’s intention expressed in 
William Jennings. Mark the sermon of 
the phrenologist to him: ee: 

‘* You should not set rself apart 
from the world of mankind. You should 


use men as one of the agents through ; 
which you accomplish that which: you | 


have todo. Your material is the human, 
race rather than mere dead matter.” 
Not to one man in ten thousand did. 


Fowler & Wells ever give such a charac- 


| ter char: as that of Mr. Jennings. . It is. 


_ very complex in its traits. Here ate the 


methods of the reading and a few signs 
of the character : meres 


Look at William Jennings’ face. In 


the centre of the forehead rising to the 


dome is large **Comparison.”’ On either. . 
side is large ‘‘Causality’’—the.twin or- 


| gans that grapple with cause and effects, 


—the t thinking and _ organizing 


- powers m the human braih.. Just above 


‘*Comparison’’—the organ which reasons. 


_and works by analogies—see large *‘Hu- 


man Nature’’ sweeping up over the fore- 
head giving a full roundness to the centre. 
line. At the pinnacle is large‘‘ Benevol- 
erice’’ forming the dome where a ruler is 
castled to force him to work for the pub- 
lic good. Some men have no such a 
dome to the front head at all and Nature 
herself with scorpion whips could not 
lash them to execute a-great public ben- 
evolence. ‘The organ of ‘‘Human Nature’’ 
noticed, is the one which prompted the 
phrenologist to sermonize this practical 
business organizer to use men as his 


means to accomplish his purposes in life : 


‘*Your material ts the human race rather 
than mere dead wmatter!’’ The 
combination which constitutes the pre- — 
vailing power of William Jennings’ char- 

acter and that for which he will be of 
value to the community, is: ‘‘Causality,’’ 
the organizer; ‘‘Comparison,’’ the an- 
alyzer|and in the business brain a com- 
parer of ways and means; ‘‘Human. Na- 
ture,’’ that understands the fitness of men 


| and knows how to use them for the best 
‘| business and industrial purposes; and 


ruling ‘‘Benevolence”’ that prompts him 


to be a dispenser of public good and 


which will force him to be a dispenser 
if he dares to say ‘‘Nay.’’ William Jen- 
nings must live up to the Bible of his own 


organization for out-of that which is 


therein written God will surely judge him. - 

But Mr: Jennings has large ‘* Acquisi- 
tiveness.’’ Go to the sides of his. head 
and it will be found. This, the phreno- 
logist tells him, holds a controversy with 
him every day : ‘‘ From this day forward 


| you are going to save nearly all you earn 


- « . but from day today subjects come 
up that seem worthy of special sympathy 
and aid, and each time you promise your- 
self to be penurious hereafter, and thus 
youkeepdoing.” ‘*Benevolence’’ is the 


ruler. Ifthe Board of Trade does its 
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duty to thie community, Jennings is bound | 


to do his by the law of his organization. 
If anything great is done for the employ- 
ment of the masses, Jennings will invest 
more money in it than any other man in 
Utah, and his most useful and sagacious 
‘Acquisitiveness’ ’ will see to if that money 


is made both for himself and the commu-_ 


nity. He can make more money in find- 

ing employment for the thousands and 
_ disposing of the products of their indus- 
tries as one of the Presidents of the Board 
of Trade and Superintendent of ‘‘Z. C. 
M. I’’ than he can possibly do asa mere 
merchant, no matter how large were his 
mercantile opportunities: so says 
phrenological chart. 
sphere there is no man who has so much 
power to do good to the Mormon com- 
munity as Mr. Jennings. His life may be 


made a blessing to Utah that will give his. 


name a place in the hearts of the people 
for generations. 
stituted that when he shall have reached 
another life the good works that he has 
performed in this life will make his heaven, 
and the approbations of a community 
blessed by his efforts and his wisely in- 
vested means will ascend to his better 
sphere as the incense of his rewards. 

But we will pass from the idealities of 
a phrenological chart which makes him 
the one man in the ten thousand to es- 
tablish a community ‘of industrial human 
bees and challenge him as a business man 


upon his historical record. Thisto mere 


men of the world will seem the more prac- 
tical business view of William Jennings 
in his position as Vice-President and 
Superintendent of C. M. I.” and 
Vice-President of: ‘‘ Zion’s Central Board 
of Trade.’’ His well known general his- 
tory would test his fitness, and every com- 
mercial house in America would confirm 
it, for Jennings has won nearly a national 
name already ; and he has the power to 
rank himself through his future works ‘by 
the side of the great financiers and phil- 
anthropists of the count But as there 
is nothing so illustrative of a man as 
the anecdotes of his life; we will rest the 
general history and close the view of the 
present Superintendent of Co-operation 
with several anecdotal incidents. Here 
is one between William ——, and the 
Overland Mail Company : 

It was in the year 1861 when the Over- 
land Mail was under the superintendence 
of Mr. — A large quantity of grain 


his | 
In the merchant’s 


Moreover, he isso 


‘merchant, which is Jennings’ type 


| so long enabled the British competitor 


was needed by the Overland Co., and . 
the Superintendent fixing upon Mr. Jen- 
nings as the most capable man to fur- 
nish the supplies, contracted with him for 
75,000 bushelsof grain. It was under- 
stood between the parties concerned that 
it would take about all the grain in the 
Territory to fill the contract, which was 


| made binding on Mr. Jennings by a for- 


feiture of $5,000 if not fulfilled, but the — 
company itself was not placed under 
bonds. As soon as the merchant com- 
menced to buy grain, the Overland Com- 
pany set ‘‘ Waddy Street’’ to buy grain, 
which he did along the Weber Valley, 
where the best part of the supplies for 
the contract lay, and the merchant at 
once realized that it was impossible for 
him to fill the contract with the com- 
pany itself buying in opposition. So 
he delivered five or six thousand bushels 


of grain and asked the company to quit 


buying; but they refused and kept back 
several thousand dollars due on the grain: 
delivered. Jennings saw that they meant 
to hold him to the written contract, not 
noticing the verbal agreement that théy 
would keep out of the grain market till 
after the fulfilment of the said contract. 
He therefore rested his protest for the 


time being, and kept: vigilantly buying 


the grain of the country and storing it 
away until all his binns and cellars were 
full, The O. M. Company called for 
more supplies, when again Mr. Jennings 
put the question to them about setting 
Street to buy; but they replied that the 
contract did not specify that they should 
not buy of any one else. ‘The contract 
was produced, and when carefully read 
the sagacious merchant detected their 
weak point as well as realizing his own. 
His was the forfeiture; theirs was the 
need of the supplies! So he asked, if the 
$5,000 forfeiture was paid would it. satis- 
fy the contract. They said ‘‘ Yes” at 
gw and the forfeiture was paid with 
ood grace, which was the first and 

forfeiture that has occurred in this 
i ae life. The contract was can- 
celled and Jennings was free, with about 
30,000 bushels of grain on hand and no 
market for it save that of the Overland 
Mail Company. But the company had 
not estimated the weight and grit consti- 
tutionally ascribed to your true English 
, nor 
the amount of reserve power which has 
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to hold his own in the commerce of na- 
tions. The company had merely calcu- 
lated on their own monetary power to 
buy. But Jennings also kept on buying, 
and he, having the inside track as one of 
the community, and being a most saga- 
cious and pushing trader, quickly beat 
the Overland Company, whose very com- 
petition daily strengthened his reserve. 

The price began to rise and kepi rising 
so that every bushel now bought by eith- 
er party enhanced the value of Jennings’ 

well stored binns and cellars. At length 
the Overland Company were compelled 
to come and buy the merchant’s grain at 
amuch higher price than he gave for it. 

Referring to this incident in his life to 
the author who was hunting up the com- 
mercial narrative and its:unique personal 
incidents, the merchant commented upon 
it thus: 

‘*When a boy, father told me always 
to look for a thing where I had lost it. I 
had lost $5,000 on that contract of grain. 
I had the grain of the country in my own 
hand. The O. M. Company had to have 

in, and they could not get it without 
hauling it about 1,000 miles in ox or 
mule teams across the wild Plains. They 
had to buy my grain with compound in- 
terest on the $5,000 which I paid them as 
a forfeiture ; but it taught me when mak- 
ing a contract never to bind myself un- 
less I bound the other party equally.” 

The foregoing anecdote is at once il- 
lustrative of the early commerce of Utah, 
as well us the native sagacity and re- 
sources of Mr. Jennings in grappling 
with the issues of trade and competition; 
for the advantage gained was clearly due 


to his shrewdness and ability; and it was 


one man against a powerful company 
with millions at its command. the 


following anecdote is of a still higher. 


cast, for it enters fairly into the domains 
of finance and direct competition with 
the monetary power : 

It was in the year 1865 ; Mr. Halsey 
| was superintending a banking house for 
Ben Halliday; Halsey bought a great 
deal of gold dust in those days that was 
brought down from Montana. Jennings 


had commenced buying in 1863, and he 


-had bought as high as $10,000 worth of 
gold dust inaday. Halsey went to him 
and asked him not to buy any more gold 
. dust as it was not his legitimate business. 

The merchant told the banker that he 
was the oldest gold dust buyer in the 


| don’t caré a D——for you or 


country, and had made too much money 
out of it to quit at so early'a day. Hal- 
sey, angered, said, ‘‘ If you do not quit 


_ buying, I will run you out of the busi- 


ness.’’ The merchant asked him what 
he meant by his threat, and the banker 
replied that he carried the Express, and 
he Expressed for whom he chose. Jen- 
nings, now in turn provoked, retorted, ‘‘I 
your Ex- 
press either ;’’ and added that if Halsey 
meant to ‘‘buck’’ he could commence 
at once not only against gold dust buying 
but against the grain trade. Ben Halli- 
day wanted all the grain in the Territory, 


j and so did he, Jennings. They parted 


mutually resolved on a financial fight ; 
but the banker contemned the very idea 


that a simple merchant could hold his 


own against a ‘‘legitimate’’ gold buyer 
and seller, and also against the Overland 
Mail king. Jennings commenced ‘‘buck- 
ing” by paying 25 cents per ounce more 
for the ‘‘dust.”” Halsey went 25 cents 
better, and so they continued the gold _ 
competition until it was worth more in 
Salt Lake City than it was in New York. — 
Then Jennings sent a man with his gold — 
dust to Halsey. He then quit buying for 
a few days till it came down to the old | 
legitimate price, when he re-commenced 
the competition, quickly running gold 
dust up again above New York figures. 
A second time he sold to Halsey through _ 
another man and so on till for the third | 


| time the gold fight was won by Jennings 


and lost by Halsey. At this point, Jos- 
eph Nounan, a banker of Salt Lake City, 


got scent of the merchant’s advantage, 


and communicated the secret to his com- 
peer, the banker. Halsey, realizing that 
he was fairly beaten, went to Jennings 
and cried “Quits!” and asked him to 
come to terms, signing an agreement be- 
tween them, which Jennings refused; but - 
he verbally agreed to close their financial 
hostilities. 

There is a vein of subject in this latter 
incident of Mr. Jennings’ financial. per- 
formances that reminds ‘one of the well 


| known anecdotes of the controversy be-— 


tween Nathan Rothschild and the Bank 
of England. True it is not so colossal, 
but certainly of the same kind. In fact 
Jennings has native abilities’ rarely met. 
A controversy with a money power brings 
out his strength and a commercial com- 
petition furnishes him with opportunities. 
Any man who could so realize his own 
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native strength as to boldly close with 
Ben Halliday’s banker and the Overland 
Mail Company and win the wrestle by 
_ this native strength is quite worthy to be 
considered a representative man of his 
class. 
cated among the great financiers of the 
world he would have shown this more 
- abundantly. And asit is,this man has it in 
his range of abilities in his present posi- 
tion, with his vast moneyed means, of-di- 
recting his native strength to the accom- 
plishing of great good to a highly indus- 
trial people. He is still but in the mid- 
_ dle age of his life and it is to be hoped 
that his best days for the community are 
yet to come. 
H. Hooper’s Work. 
Providence sent a certain class of 
men to this Zion’ of the West, not 
only for the needs of the country, but for 
its own mysterious purposes in the march 
of civilization. We reco 
H. Hooper as among this class; yet, 
though one of the chief of the founders 
of Utah commerce and successively a 
Director, Vice-President, Superintend - 
ent, and finally ‘President of Z. C. M. 
I., and also the President of the Deseret 
_ National Bank, his special mission in be- 
half of the community has been in Con- 
gress. Following step by step, the re- 
cord of this man’s life, there is at least a 
providential fitness in his coming to Utah 
‘$0 close upon the tracks of the Pioneers 
to take part in the working out ofithe so- 
cial destiny of ‘‘this strange people’’ 
and in the political shaping of the affairs 
of this wonderful Territory of ours. Nor 
must it be thought that we recognize a 
_ Providence only in the march of Brigham 
Young and the Pioneers westward, and 


in the coming of such men as Eldredge, © 


Hooper and Jennings ; for the Gentiles 


have heen doing their proper part in this, 


country, under the will and control ofthe 
same All-Wise and All-Disposing Power. 
In following this Providential line 

in the life of William H. Hooper, we 
have distinguished him most in his Con- 


gressional career; and so, while antici- . 


pating for him his full share of work and 
financial direction in the co-operative 
and industrial future of-our Territory to 
the end of his days, we will close his his- 
torical sketch by a summary view of what 
the man has done. for Utah’ up to the 
present time in his special mission as her 
Delegate to Congress. 


‘Had William Jennings been edu- } 


ize William, 


an the Senate. 


We have noticed the fact that, up to 
the sending of William H. Hooper to 
Congress after the close of the ‘‘Utah 
War,’’ our Territory had really no polit- 
ical history. Previously, there was simply 
a Mormon Elder in Congress,—so looked 
upon by the members ; at the same time, 
Dr. Bernhisel was respected as a good 
man. But William H. Hooper was in 
Washington not as the Mormon Elder 
but as. the influential merchant from 
Utah,—the Delegate of the Territory,— 
the Representative of the Mormon peo- 


ple, who worked hard in their service, 


and was, withal, a sagacious political | 
manager. The proper sustaining of such 
a character and’ part gave to Utah ‘her 
first political status in Washington; and — 
it is presumable that Hooper’s presence | 
at the Capitol, as the Representative of 
the Mormon community at that critical 
period, greatly enhanced the commercial 
credit of our Territory ; for business men 
deem the affairs of State non-eruptive 
when their own class are among the 
principal managers ; so that we may con- 
sider Hooper's first great service to Utah 
was in establishing for her this political 
and commercial assurance in the public 
mind. 

The political troubles of the previous 
years, between our Territory and the 
United States Government under James 
Buchanan, left no ordinary amount of 
unsettled business on hand requiring » 
prompt action. Among other monetary 
matters requiring Delegate Hooper’s at- 
tention was the expenses of the second 
session of the Territorial Legislature 
which still remained unpaid. These ac- 
counts were satisfactorily settled by the 
Delegate ; and a large appropriation, for 
the suppression of Indian hostilities which | 
occurred some years previous, were ob- 
tained. | 

The first legislation in Congress having 
for its object the suppression of polygamy 
in Utah was attempted during this term. 
It passed the House in 1860, but failed 
No legislation of an in-. 
imical character was passed during that 
session or the four succeeding ones in 
which Hooper served as a Delegate. 

In the 37th Congress, Utah was repre- 
sented by Dr. Bernhisel, Mr. Hooper . 
having been elected to the United States 
Senate with Hon. George Q. Cannon 
who together spent the most of the suc- 


| ceeding two years in Washington labor- 
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ing for the admission of Deseret into the. 
Union asa State. 

_ Judge Kinney was the next Delegate elec- 
ted from Utah, Hooper at that time being 
engaged in mercantile pursuits ; he was, 
however, again returned and served in 
the goth, 41st, 42nd and 43rd Congresses 
of the United States. When he returned 
to Congress in 1865, he found the old 
accounts of Ex-Governor Young as ex- 
officio of Indian affairs still unpaid ; but 
he succeeded in getting an appropriation 
for the amount due, aggregating from 
$35,000 to $40,000, a large portion of 
which was due to citizens of the commer- 
cial States, east and west. He also ob- 
tained liberal appropriation for Indian, 
Postal and other publi¢ services. 

Up to the year of ’68, there were neither — 
town lots nor farming ‘lands upon which 
the people had a fee simple. In 56, the 
Government made extensive surveys, but 
the preemption and homestead laws had 
never been extended to Utah; this Mr. 
Hooper succeeded in accomplishing, by 
procuring the passage of a bill in '68 
whereby the people of Utah obtained 
equal rights under the land system, en- 
abling them to secure the inheritances 
| they had so faithfully earned. 

Salt Lake City, with other towns over 
20 years old, was without a remedy to 
obtain titles. Lots selling for thousands of 
dollars were held only by the tenure of 
occupancy, until what was known as the 
townsite law passed—with the consum- 
mation of which he had much to do, 
through his explanation of the situation of 
things and the wants of the people. No 
law’ perhaps could have been enacted 
more simple and just in its provisions, 
and surely none attended with less trouble 
and expense, clothing, as it did, the 
Legislature with authority to fill in the 
details for a proper and just execution of 
its powers, whereby the people were en- 
abled to obtain titles to their possessions. 

In this bill a proviso was enacted .at 
the instance of those inimical to the in- 
terests of the people of Utah, which de- « 
barred Salt Lake City from accepting the 
act until further legislation could be ob- 
tained. A special law was subsequently 
enacted whereby all that could reasonably 
be desired was secured. 
site-bill it was provided that only to the 
extent of a representation of 5000 peo- 


ple could land be entered. The special) 


law referred to repealed that provision 


bill. 


In the Town- 


and gave to Salt Lake City the power to 


enter land to the extent of her then 8 
| wlation. 


In former chapters we dwelt 
upon the part which the Hon. Delegate 
at the time of the introduction of 
the Cullom bill,—how he got up almost 
from his death bed in New York and 
went to Washington to detend his constit- 
uents; and for its intrinsic importance 
was given his ‘‘Plea for Religious Lib- 
erty ’’ which was delivered in the House. 
on the day of the passage of the Cullom 
There is no doubt that Hooper’s 
speech virtually defeated that bill: for, 
notwithstanding it passed the House, it 
was as a dead bill, so understood by the 
members and never designed to be pro- 
secuted in the Senate. It was voted for 


by Cullom’s collegues simply to save 


General Cullom’s political credit, as he 
was just about to appeal to his State— 

llinois—for the renewal of its vote; and 
it need not be told the reader that the 
triumph of Cullom would have been re- 
ceived as self-justification by the State 
which drove the Mormons to the cham- 
bers of tie Rocky Mountains. 

The writer has some personal know- . 
ledge of the views of the members of Con- 
gress at that time, forhe was in Washing- 
ton immediately after and lectured in Dr. 
Newman’s church upon the Mormon 
question, when General Cullom, Judge 
McKeah, Dr. Sunderland and many 
others were present who have since figured 
in Utah affairs. The day after the lecture, 


the writer had an interview with General 


Cullom, when Delegate Hooper and ‘‘ the 
Bill ”’ were the subjects of conversation. 


The General spoke of Hooper as the 


Mormon Richelieu, and said he managed | 
nearly all the metnbers of Congress of both. 
Houses and the Government also. Said 
the General, ‘‘there is not a measure 
mooted or a discussion on Utah affairs in 
the President’s own Cabinet, dut that old 
man knows tt within a quarter of an hour 
afterwards." ‘The writer related to Dr. 
Newman these expressions of General 


| Cullom’s on the same day—*William Scott 


of Utah was present—when the Doctor 
affected great indignation at the General’s 


view and declared that the Cullom Bill 


should be taken up at the first sitting of 
the Senate of the next Congress, presented 
by Senator Cragin, and that it would be 
passed. But General Cullom was the 
‘Detter judge of the mind of 
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He ane that Hooper had killed his 
bill! The author’s visit to Washington 
occupies three columns of the Mew 
York Herald of that date,in which the pre- 
sent statement will be found corroborated. 
It is a point of history that Hooper really 
did defeat the Cullom Bill! =| 
But we consider the chef-d’auvre of 
Delegate Hooper's life to be tne endow- 
ment of Utah with female suffrage. The 
historical circumstances were related in 
No 1 of this Magazine, in the article on 
Female Suffrage and need not be re- 
peated ; but as the record of this grant of 
political power to the women of Utah 1s 
likely to be of some national.importance 
long after the close of the Hon. William 
‘H. Hooper's life, it is due to him to re- 
affirm that it was originally his measure. 
_ WEBBER AS AN EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 
We have given a brief biographical 
sketch of the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Institution; but it would be i improper 
to close a chapter of the Executive 
branch without some further review of 
Thomas G. Webber as an executive of- 
ficer, as it is very probable that this gen- 
’ tleman will have much to do in the con- 
struction ofthe co,operative and industrial 
_ business of our Térritory in the future. A 
few points and incidents of his eventful 
life will sufficiently illustrate his capacity 
and solid character. | 
Possessing a liberal education, we have 
seen that he came to America when a very 
young man in search of honorable pre- 
ferment in life which the new world of- 
fered, and that after struggling awhile in 
the profession of an engineer, he entered 
the army and served with distinction asa 
cavalry officer in several campaigns. Two 
causes at length drew him away from a 
military life: the one was the Mormon 
destiny which came into his life before 
the commencement of the war, and th= 
other ‘the realization .that, destitute of 
political influence, it was impossible for 
him to rise to a superior distinction in 
the army. He left the service and came 
West, brought hither, it may bé, to fulfill 
some fate in his life that connects him 
with the Mormon people, and for whic 
his training and experiences qualify him. 
Colonel Webber was first brought into 
public notice in our city by a lecture on 
the art of war delivered by him in the 
Seventies Hall at the solicitation of the 
committee on lectures. Though his sub- 
ject was treated with the unostentation 


of» the cultivated gentleman which so 
markedly characterizes the Colonel, that 
large intelligent audience which listened 
to him with wrapt interest, quickly ap- 
preciated that a scientist was expounding 
to them military affairs. And what ren- 
dered his lecture so interesting and in- 
structive was that he illustrated his dis- 
course by examples of the great battles 
which had just been fought between the — 
North and the South, in which he had 

personally taken a part. He also used 
the blackboard, and on it sketched the 
positions and movements of rival armies, 
reviewing their good points of general- 
ship and sometimes suggesting corrected 
movements, thus displaying originality 
of mind and marked military ability. 
Without the slightest emphasis of the fact 
he showed that he was himself quite ca- 
pable of moving large bodies of men, 
and original enough to contract a base 
of operations. In fact, military life is a 
passion with Colonel Webber, and he 
was. only drawn from it by some superior 
inscrutable ruling of Providence which 
led him to the West. His love for mili- 
tary affairs, coupled with the constitu- 
tional executiveness of his mind, made 
him an excellent tactitian and disciplin- 
arian; and he has carried this executive 
ability and talent for organization into 
the various business concerns with which 
he has been associated since his arrival 
among us. He has risen altogether by 
this superior ability, coupled with integ- 
rity, and to these traits he owes his pres- 
ent important and responsible position | 
in Z. C. M. I. He came to Utah an en- 


tire stranger, yet at once becamea repre- 


sentative man of the country, a joint 
founder of the first daily paper of Utah, 


and for years he has held his present po- 


sition in the Executive department of 
one of the greatest mercantile institutions 
in America. 

There is considerable historical value 
in the fact that he was one of the projectors 


_of the first daily papers of Utah. Mr. Sten- 


house was ever frank to confess that as the 
business manager of the Datly Telegraph, 
Webber was its real founder and chief 
support in the business point of view, and 
it was not until he left the management 
of the Zelegraph, to enter the service of | 
Z. C. M. L., that this once famous Salt 
Lake newspaper, known while it lived to 
nearly every journalist in America, went 


| out of existence, yet even as it was, the 
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Salt Lake Telegraph had created the ni 
portunity for the rise of the Salt 
Herald. 

Thomas G. Webber is also fully equal 
to grapple with great social problems. 
He has not only studied the co-operative 
movements of England and Germany but 
he is well read in the works of that pro- 


found master of sociology, Herbert Spen-— 


cer. He is indeed quite an expert in 
social science himself and his official 
duties in **Z. C. M. I.’ has given him 
the necessary experience to grapple with 
the great problems of a co-operative com- 
merce and the organization of co-opera- 
tive industries. The Honorable William 
H. Hooper, an excellent judge, once said 
in public that Thomas G. Webber was 
the best accountant and business man- 
ager that he had ever met. Both William 
Jennings and Horace S. Eldredge also 
highly esteem him, and Jennings, who 
is one of the most sagacious men of com- 
merce in the west in his management 
leans upon him with the most perfect con- 
fidence. Two more fitting men than Jen- 
ning and Webber could scarcely be found 
associated together, for the one has the 
very genius of business in him and the 
other the rarest executive ability. 

In view of the pgospective undertakings 
of the Board of Trade, of which he isthe 
Secretary and also one of the Directors ; 


we may reasonably expect that the most |. pe 


useful period of Webber’s life is immedi- 
ately before him. We esteem him an 
_ important factor in the working out of the 
social destiny of the Mormon people, for 
to his remarkable executive quality of 
mind is added an earnest and intelligent 
sympathy towards. every movement 
contemplating the employment and 
elevation of the industrial classes. His 
position as Secretary makes him the active 
instrument of the executive mind and 


purposes of the Board, and should any 


great community work be undertaken, 


Webber will have much to do with its. 


performance. Hispractical constructive- 
hess and intellectual culture will surely 
leave their impress upon our social com- 
monwealth. 

ELDREDGE’S EXECUTIVE Work. 


In any city, state or nation Horace §S. : 
Eldredge would have been a pillar of | 


society. He is indeed one of those struc- 
tural embodiments of social weight and 
character that satisfies the eye at once and 
establishes confidence without a Te 


No business man of even ordinary discern- 
ment meeting Eldredge abroad in a busi- 
ness transaction though an entire stranger, 
would refuse to take his check at its face 
value, nor would any foreign banker re- 
quire to have him identified as the Ho- 
race S. Eldredge of Utah, except from 
the merest form. Some men going 
abroad require a full budget of letters of 
recommendation and credit, yet they 
may be men of honesty and honor, be- 
sides of most substantial. connections ; 
but Eldredge carrieshis budget of recom- 
mendation and credit in his personal | 
appearance. 

It will have been noticed in his auto- 


biography that Horace S. Eldredge was 


the great emigrational agent of the early 
period in the history of our Territory, 
and he was just the man to be appointed — 
to‘superintend those immense emigrations 
which peopled these Valleys. His ad- 
ministration for the Church was at a 
time when both the financial credit and 
the business success of the Mormon emi- 
gration this side of the Atlantic largely 
rested upon the personal character of 
the agent in charge. Utah was in her 
infancy, and her emigration at best but 
a problematical enterprise of the Mor- 
mons as a community. It was so con- 
sidered by the business world-and also. . 
by the newspaper men who wrote of the 
riodical emigrations of this ‘‘ strange 
It was not till a later date that | 

the far-seeing eye of some watchers of — 
the strange social evolutions of modern 
times began to view these ‘‘ Mormon 
gatherings '’ as a part of another extraor- 
dinary emigrational upheaval going on 
in our world, and this Mormon part from 
a new religious force which was moving 
in the age whose result was to be the peo- 

pling of one of our Pacific States. But 
such a view was not clearly taken even 
by far-seeing statesmen and social phil- 
osophers; until to the exodus of the Mor- 
mons under a Brigham Young was added 


their vast yearly emigrations under the 


superintendence of such men as Horace 
S. Eldredge. It was then that the full. 
itnport of old ‘‘ Zac Taylor’s’’ exclama- 
tion was appreciated: ‘‘My God, the 
Mormons have got on to the backbone 
of the Continent!’’ Lincoin, at a later 
date, varied this thought of the Mormon > 
occupation when he said ‘‘ Utah will yet 

become the Treasure House of the Na- | 
tion !’? And the social idealist has gone 
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farther still, aud exclaimed, ‘‘ The stone 
which the builders rejected has suddenly 


become the head of the corner! ’’ 


Jt was the Mormon Exodus that first 
started such thoughts in the American 
mind, which so admires the wonderful in 
human performance, even when it affects 
to protest against forms and methods; 


but it was their successful emigrations - 


_ which crowned modern Isrdel with their 
state-founding glory. Fifty years hence, 
when Utah Shall be a great state with over 
a million people, these emigrations will be 
so considered .as the crowning of Mor- 
mon history and destiny; and even the 


secular historian will point back to this 


tidal wave of people which swept across 
the great American Desert tu expound 
the manifest destiny of the race in the 
West, rather than to the discovery of 
gold in California, or to the opening of 
silver mines in Utah. The one has a 
Divine causation, the other is simply in’ 
the sequence of human discoveries event- 
uating therefrom. Our emigrations, then, 
constitute a supreme subject of history, 


and while it may not appear quite so. 
epical as the Exodus, it will be esteemed . 


the most substantial and best sustained 
of the action in the growth and peopling 
of our Western States. 


In this view of the subject, Horace S. 


Eldredge will be classed among the chief 
historical personages in the peopling of 
Utah; and it is worthy of special record 
that in the initial period, Eldredge was 
to the Mormon emigration just what 
Brigham Young was to the Mormon Ex- 
odus. ‘He was the first man sent down 
from Utah to the States to preside as 
the superintendent of the Mormon emi- 
grations ; and this in his autobiography 
appeared as the chief executive business 
of his life. . Historically considered, it 
is so; for his subsequent career as a suc- 
cessful merchant, a banker, and the late 
superintendent of Z. C. M. I., will nei- 
ther overtop his emigrational work in the 
estimate of his service to the community, 
nor give him his chief place in history. 
His former work, however, was the basis 
of the latter, and his fitness for the one 
fully corresponds with his fitness for the 
other, and qualifies him for that to come 
as a life-leng apostle ot the community 
on the temporal side. 

But we may, before closing the chap. 
ier on Zion’s executive business men, 
briefly re-touch a few points suggested in 


| 


headquarters was at St. Louis. 


General Eldredge’s autobiography. His 
To-day, 
St. Louis is one of the world’s great cen- 


tres of business; but when the Mormons 


moved westwards from Missouri and then 
from Illinois to the mountains, St. Louis 
was a stripling city. Some of the Mor- 
mons, in fact, may be considered as 
among the founders of St. Louis, and a 
number of our Utah merchants and rep- 
resentative men graduated there as al- 
ready noticed. Now, it was just at the 
period when the West was rising so rap- 
idly in the estimation of the nation, and 
Chicago and St. Louis began to rival the 
great business cities of the East, that Ho- 
race S. Eldredge was located at St. Louis 
as the business man of the Church, as well 


as being the spiritual head of the Mor- : 


mons in the Western States. Upon this 
man’s executive fitness and integrity of 
character, much of the reputation of the 
community in .the mountains depended 
at a critical time when they greatly need- 
eda proper representation to the American 
understanding. One presiding man at 
their grand emigrational point in the 
Western States had the power to make 
or mar them much. _ In critical times, 
and for the accomplishment of great pur- 
poses for the community, Brigham Young 


generally chose the right men if they 


were around him, and he knew how su- 
premely important it was in the peonling 


of a young state by an emigrational tide | 


from Europe to have a man like Horace 
S. Eldredge at St. Louis asthe church 
authority and business agent. Next to 
the importance of himself at home, he ap- 
preciated the value of such a substantial 
man in the Western States to make the 
emigration a success and to establish the 
business credit of the community in the 
Mountains. This Eldredge did, and 
therein was at first his chief value in Mor- 
mon history. In this department, El- 
dredge was at St. Louis, as the business re- 
presentative of the Mormon people, what 
Hooper afterwards was in Congress and 
Jennings in the establishing of the colos- 
sal reputation of Utah commerce. 
in this emigrational mission often came 
into service for the community that sub- 
stantial personality and character noticed 
in the opening of this review of the man 
and which the reader will see so strongly 
marked in his likeness in the frontispiece 
of this Magazine. Often he had to stand 
as personal security for the Church, cov- 
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ering the business of the Trustee-in-Trust 
and President of the Perpetual Emigra- 
tion Company with his own personal 


notes. On one occasion, he assumed in 


his own name sixty thousand dollars of 
the Church indebtedness. And thus it 
will be seen in the history of the growth 
and peopling of Utah, how important has 


. been the hfe-work of these temporal 


apostles of the Mormon community. 

In the history of Z. C. M. I., there is 
one very representative incident that 
ought to be noticed. At the time of the 
panic in 1873, already referred to, it was 
Horace S. Eldredge who was sent down 
to the States to ask for the Institution an 
extension of time; H. B. Clawson 
with him. Again was Eldredge’s person- 
al and financial weight tested in the great 
business cities of America. The time 
asked for was granted with absolute con- 


' fidence, and repeatedly the creditors of 


Z. C. M. I. added ** Why, Mr. Eldredge, 
you are solider than we are!’’ And this 
remark is very typical of the personal 
character and financial stability of Ho- 
race S. Eldredge himself. He isnot one 
of the wealthiest men in America, but he 
is certainly one of the solidest, and when 
we find recorded in his diary penned 
‘simply at the time as a private note—‘‘I 
never contracted the debt of a dollar in 
my life that I have not paid;’’ we all know 
that it is the man’s commercial life epi- 
tomised in a conscientious memorandum. 


In closing this article on the history of 
Utah’s commerce and commercial men, 


we must call attention to this extraordin- | 


ary group of men which form the front- 


_ ispiece of this: Number of our Magazine. 


We believe there is no Institution in 
America which could present_such a 
group. There is character and integrity 
up deserve to live 
for generations to show what Mormondom 
is In its spiritual and temporal combina- 
tions. 

Mark first the face and structure of 
Horace S. Eldredge himself, the atten- 
tion being now upon him. Such a face 
and physical structure we seldom see. The 
head measures twenty-three and a half- 
inches—which is reckoned to give the 
largest capacity of brain; the face is as 
massive as that of a statue ; and the chest 
and body constitute one of Nature’s col- 
ossal base-works of our race. Horace S. 


Eldredge is indeed a remarkable social 


type. As we have already said, he would 
be a pillar of society in any city, state or 
nation. 

Look at a portrait line of the ancient 
archbishops of England and you will find 
the proto-types of President John Tay- 
lor’s face. But we defer a full character- 
reading of President Taylor to our next 
number, which will contain a complete 


biography of him accompanied by a mag- 


nificent steel-plate likeness of his full 
person and which will better reveal his — 
type and character.. George Q. Cannon 

approximates to a type. As he grows 
older he will mature it and it will be 
found in its character-significance to be 
a blending of the past and future of the 


Church. There is destiny in him! The 


face of Joseph F. Sm'th shows very strong — 
character. His uncle, Joseph, the found- 
er of the Church, was the Napoleon of 
Prophets, and Joseph F.’s face suggests 
what a mighty leader of men this uncle 
was who laid the foundations of our 
modern Zion. Moses Thatcher has a 
countenance which denotes spirituality 
and culture. John Sharp shows the re- 


_presentative Scotchman with a face of 


very strong mark. David O. Calder 
blends the professional with the business 
type of man. Webber has the military 
and executive type ot face with a re- 
markable Wellingtonian nose. Our like- 
ness of him is not equal to the orig- 
inal. The head on the medals struck 
by the Dutch for young William of Or- 
ange gives the type cast of Col. Web- 
ber’s face. | 
But William H. Hooper is our subject 
now. Look at his face. The likeness is 
arare one. Is not that a type? But 
what does it signify? The statesman! 
There was intuition in the members of 
Congress naming him the Mormon Rich- 
elieu. There is the real state genius 
in the man and its wizard-like fascination 
is seen in his face. There.is something 
ancient in his cast, also, hence his 
subtle intuitions, fascinations and far- 
sight. He has ancient blood and brain as 
well as the ancient form of countenance. 
He has a small head comparatively, but 
his brain is an essence distilled from a 
race ; and his animal brain ts as nothing 
while the perceptive, moral and spiritual 
is large.- To William Jennings we have 


already given a character-reading and 


have pronounced him to be an extraor- 
dinary man. | 
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XXIX. 
Tue ISRABLITES IN. THEIR REFUGE. 


E abruptly left the Jewish prince 
the Marquis of Hali- 
fax into his palace to discover the hor- 
rible mysteries of his tribe, or to become 
guarantee to the excited mob without 
that no such mysteries existed within. 
The keen eyed British statesman was 
satisfied ata glance. No suspicion was 
in his mind of Jewish plots or Jewish hor- 
rors; but rather a conviction that the Pap- 
ists were setting a trap for the Israelites, 
and that the Protestant interests of the 
realm were deeply involved in the issue. 


This was indicated in his short but vig- 


orous speech to the mob without. But 
had the Marquis been doubtful, the scene 
that met his gaze would have banished 
suspicion at once. 


As related in the last chapter, the Jews 
had timely received intelligence of some. 


iniquitous movements against their peo- 


ple headed by my Lord of Hawkley, with 
King James and Father Petre in covert. 


It was Halifax, himself, who had com- 
municated to his friend, Baron De Leon, 
that a crusade was intended against the 
Hebrews, and he already knew that a 
large number of Israelitish families were 
gathered at the palace of Sir David for 
refuge. He also knew that De Leon had 
taken horse for his castle tocollect a troop 
of bold men of his own tenantry ta de- 
fend the palace of the Jewish prince. 
This checkmate to the Papist plot against 


the Hebrews was, moreover, prompted 


by the advice of Lord Halifax himself. 
He argued, like atrue Englishman, that 
every British noble possessed the consti- 
tutional right-to defend his own castle 
even against his king—if the king unlaw- 
fully assaulted it—and that the very home 
of the English peasant was sacred above 
the power.and authority of the b The 
Barons of old. had won by their good 
swords this. acknowledgment for their 


class; the Revolution of the Common- - 
wealth under Cromwell and Hampton 
had won it equally for the English people. | 


_ “ Thus it stands, then, Baron De Leon, 
in good British argument,’’ Halifax said 


to his friend urging his point of advice, 
_‘* Your castle is your constitutional for- 


tress. Well then, sir, the palace now 
styled Sir David’s Palace was built by 


worth a farthing 


your wife. ’Tis her English -home, 
though it bears the distinction of her 
father’s name given by her in filial honor 
—but ’tis your wife’s estate. As her 
husband and lord, you are bound by your 


- duty and constitutional rights to protect 


your wife and her property. Take pos- 
session in your liege lady’s name. ‘Tis 


_an English home and not a Jewish palace. 
| Defend.it, Baron De Leon, as your an- 


cestors would have done their own castle; 

and I will engage to defend your cause 

in the British Parliament if it comes to 

an issue with the king. Sir, our English 

homes must be held sacred, or we have 

no constitutional rights and liberties left 
s value !’’ 

In this advice of the Marquis of Hali- 
fax, Sir Judah of Nassau perfectly coin- 
cided; and so the three agreeing. and . 
with the approval of Sir David, Baron 
De Leon had hastened to his castle to 
gather asturdy troop of his tenantry to 
take possession of the’ ‘‘ Palace of Sir 
David ’’ and defend it with all its inmates 
in the name of his wife—the Lady 
Hadassah. But Hawkley and the Papist 
king were too quickly upon them in their 
crusade against the Jews to give time for 
the arrival of Baron De Leon’s troop of | 
defence. Deadly malice never sleeps on 
its path to destroy ; and the Papist king 
and hisconfessor, with the Jew hater— — 
Lord Hawkley—had started on their path | 
of enmity beforé the Protestant defender 
of English rights gave his sagacious advice 
to the Jews that they defend themselves 
against the wicked criisade of his Most 
Catholic Majesty. i. 

But these necessary explanations to the ~ 
story will account for the presence of the 
Marquis of Halifax t! at night, and his 
bold English conduct in rebuking the 
mob. Being the popular leader at that 
time in England, and the most accom- 

lished Parliamentary champion of Eng- 
ish Constitutional rights since Sir Harry 
Vane led the Parliament, Halifax had no 
fear fot himself receiving personal violence 


even from an Englishmob. He was also 


accompanied by a score of armed men 
who, however, kept in the reserve,—it 
being evidently the most prudent course 
to let their chief accompany Sir David 
alone into his palace. = 

In the great banquet room of Sit 
David’s palate there was gathered what 
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might have seemed a tribe of Israelites 


to one coming suddenly and unprepared 
upon the scene. Even as it was, Halifax 
was surprised to see such a multitude of 


_ Jewish families; but quickly remembering 


that he saw many flying before the mob, 
the scene was readily comprehended by 
him in all its features. Nothing to him 
would have been more preposterous than 
the thought that these Israelites had as- 
sembled for anti-Christian ceremonies 
such as had been charged against them 
that day at Charing Cross by the plotter 
Hawkley, even to their crucifying Chris- 
tians in Sir David’s palace. There was 
dire affright depicted on the anxious 
countenances of the hunted fugitives. 
Sir David’s comrades alone were calm 
and self 


Lord Halifax was about to return to 
give assurance to the rabble without; but 
as he was issuing: forth, the cry of ‘‘Fire ! 
fire !"" was ew | “The old Jew’s palace 
is on fire | !’* Rushing back, he gave the 
alarm to the inmates and urged them to 
escape. Drawing his sword he exclaim- 
ed:- 


‘*Follow me, ‘Sir David! To my side, 
‘Sir Judah! We will cut a pathway 
through the mob if they oppose us. Show | 


a bold front. A score of my own men 
armed are waiting without. Hesitate not, 
tor God’s sake. The Jews to-night shall 
barrack in my own mansion. Hark! 
The cries of fire ihcrease and the mob 
are rushing upon the palace!’’ 
For a moment consternation paral 

all efforts to escape beyond the wild and 
futile rushing to the windows, but pres- 


ently the voice of Sir David rang out in 


command: 
‘Barricade all the outer doors. Let 
none enter and none depart. Israel, 


obey your prince. He will open to you 


a refuge !’’ 

Scarcely was the command given ere 
order was restored. The 
sublime presence of their prince igspired 


the Israelites with assurance of safety. 


A real leader is always calmest in times 
of greatest danger. He towers supreme 
amid the 
mastery in the face of the raging elements, 


It is this quality in man that makes the 
dest when his ship is going 


captain 
down with himself on board but the rest 
saved. 


, like veterans who had ° 
braved such storms of Christian violence - 
_ before, for thus they had in other lands. 


ic voice and | 


of battle and holds -his 


So thought Lord Halifax of Sir David 


_as he surveyed him and his comrades mar- 


shalling their people in small bands. At 
first he supposed that these soldierly men 
were thus forming their line for 
through the gardens of the palace; and 
he discerned that the prince was wiser 
than himself; who would have led them 
by the front through the multitude. He 
was not, however, apprehensive of dan- — 
ger from the malice of the mob, — 
were shouting to the inmates to esca 
There is something so terrible in a 

that every human creature is instinctive 
with a desire to save another from its 
flames. True, religious history has shown 
the exception. Priests have made fiends 
of human beings. Priests who gave the 
stake to the heretic, lighted up the fires 
of hell for the everlasting torture of lost 
souls. There were some among those 


| without, under Lord Hawkley, who 


would have rejoiced like fiends to have 
seen the whole tribe of Jews perish in 
the flames of that burning palace;. but 
the multitude were not Papists, and hun- 
dreds of them were at work battering 
down the doors and windows to save the - 
inmates. All this the Marquis of Hali- 
fax comprehended from the shouts and 


frantic efforts of the mob to rescue the 


Jews from the flames. Thus far, there 
was English humanity even ina Christian 
mob who had gathered in crusade against — 


hated tribe. 


The great banquet room was soon clear 


ed of the assembled Israelites—each band 


led by one of Sir David’s comrades. Hali- 
fax looked now for the prince and his 
son to follow wit himself in the retreat 
—but they moved not. Presently the 
comrades returned, and Ben Levi an- 


nounced to his prince that Caleb had | 


led their people to safety. Rapidly they 
began to carry away the costly furniture, 
and troops of young Jews did ready work 
with but little noise or excitement. This 
greatly surprised Lord Halifax, who fan- 


‘cied at the onset that it was an extraor- 


dinary spectacle of the ruling passion of 


| the Jews to save their substance. | Some- 


thing of this perhaps it was, but the evi-. 
dent .consciousness of the Elders that 
they had the power to save both their peo- 
ple and their substance soon impressed 
the Marquis with the conviction that 
os was a mystery in this retreat that 
learn. 
» he observed, ‘your 
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ple are going into a refuge beneath the 
e? Dol conj rightly??? 

‘‘ You have rightly divined our move- 
ment, my good . a4 Have no concern 
for our present safety. A refuge is pre- 


Almost as quickly as the Marquis him- 


order of the movements within. 
dren from the windows and-had lost the 
sound of criesof alarm. It was at that 
moment when some shouted that the Jews 
were taking refuge beneath the palace by 
subterranean paths, and that Lord Halifax 
had fallen a victim of his own trust and 
the old Jew’s vengeance. It was at that 
crisis, , that Lord Hawkley regained 
his sway over the mob by persuading 
them to his view that Halifax was not be- 
trayed, but was of his own free will in un- 
holy consort with the Jewish tribe. Then 
_ raged their. fury again unchecked until 
the flames cut them off from their work 
of violence upon the palace. 

Quite on hour elapsed, and as yet the 
flames had not reached the inner apart- 
ments, so impervious to the fire was the 
outer part of the building which was most- 


ly of stone and fine brick work. Few words 


were exc hanged between Halifax, and Sir 
David and hisson. At length the prince 
said’ with his grave courtesy : 

‘* My good friend, it is our turn next. 


My son and ourselves alone are left. 


‘Think not we are unmindful of our grat- 
itude jn that our young men-have worked 
with busy hands to save that which our 
thrift. has gathered. Thou shalt with us 
to our refuge, and there thine own eyes 
shall behold all the mysteries of our hid- 
ing place. Yet I promise thee no sight 
of Jewish horrors or unholy rites such as 


the Bishop of Arundel charged against | 


our people.”’ 

‘Sir David of Nassau need give me 
no such assurance,’ replied the Marquis 
warmly, ‘‘I entered not his palace with 
doubtful mind nor watchful purpose. 
_ Were there other retreat for myself now 
that his people are in safe hiding place, I 


would not pry into the secrets of his . 


home.’’ 

‘* Say not so, my generous friend. I 
regret not thy presence. Come, thou shalt 
find welcome to our refuge. Thou shalt 
see the Jew hath still a palace in which 
to entertain thee, not unworthy a crowned 


head ; yet I boast it not to match vehoe 


| treat.’ 
self, the mob without had detected the | |. 

They | 
missed the frightened women and chil- 


blessed 


Father ; 


pitality against thy noble friendship to- 


ward the Jew to-night.’’ 

‘* Be itso, Sir David. I accept your 
welcome with real pleasure. Lead on, 
Sir. I will follow with your son and spend 
a few days with your people in their ns, 


CHAPTER XXx: 
Tue Son or CALEB BEFORE THE KING. | 


The morning after the burning of the 
palace of Sir David, Lord Hawkley sought 
the presence of. the king: 

The king was at prayers with his con- 
fessor. 

It‘is one of the strangest facts of human 
history that kings have prayed themselves 
into the commission of the cruelest deeds. 
Priest have stimulated those deeds by holy 
invocations. What wonder, then, that 
the people in the days of kingcraft and 
priestcraft should have been no better 
than the kings in their Christian examples 
when both kings and people were just 


_ what their priests made them? 


James came forth from his closet and 
his morning devotions, accompanied by 


Father Petre, and both king and confessor 


were strong in spirit for the inquisitional 


work of that day. 


James listened to Lord Hawkley’sstory 
of the events of the night preceding. He 


frowned darkly when the part of the 


Marquis of Halifax was related to him, 
and observed : 

_ Halifax had well beware as thou 
didst warn him. We have dismissed him 
from our Council. If he minds not, we 
may send him to the Tower. ’ 

‘‘ He is an atheist, your Majesty,’’ ob- 
served the confessor, infusing into his 
royal master’s mind additional malice 
against the popular Protestant Statesman. 

‘*We will deal with these atheists, 
Father Petre.’ 

Galileo was an atheist. The Church 
dealt with him. Had Benjamin Franklin 
caught the in his hand in the 

days when the Church ruled, he 
would have been dealt with, too, as 
Satan’s minister... An atheist ! 

‘‘But worst,’” suggested the Jesuit 
‘‘ this Halifax is a heretic and a 
leader of the people, and now he leagues 


himself with the Jews. There is great 
danger in acompact between these heretic 
statesmen’ and these Jews who hold half. 


the purse strings of Europe.’’ 
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Father, not forgetting the accursed tribe 


and the chances of their loans of money | 
to set our phlegmatic but ambitious son- : 


in-law upon our throne. My Lord of | 
Hawkley, the king listens.’’ 


The plotter continued his story to’ the | 
end. James was both troubled and an-_ 


gered. Nothing had been disclosed © 


against the. Jews. They were, as matters 


“tions had been made. 


now stood, simply the victims. . The 


king rightly concluded that unless some- » 
thing more circumstantial was discovered ° 
against the Jews, the Marquis of Halifax 


would turn the public feeling in their | 


favor and that a common cause would be | 
made between them and the Protestants. | 
He ‘concluded, also, that: Halifax was 


with the Hébrews in some safe retreat, 
and this fact would itself be a guarantee | 


to the people of London that false accusa- 
England was not 
likely to credit any unholy tale of horrors , 
laid to the charge of the Jews with the 


testimony of the most enlightened and 


eee statesman of the realm refuting . 
Holy Father, wail the king after 
If 


buta Jew. His blood be on his own 


head if he confesses not to the safety of 
holy church.”” 
Without a word, the Father: confessor - 


left to do the king’ s bidding and soon 
returned with the young Jesuit, Francis, ; 
and the son of Caleb. | 


“Jew,” said the king, after surveying 
the stern rigid countenance of his victim 
with doubt touching his power to make’ 
him speak ; ‘* Confess, and thou. shalt . 
find us merciful.” 

‘King, I have nought to confess to’ 


‘to thee except the Christian’s — ; 
yet let him speak for himself. 


beware!” 
he Jew hath. nought to beware io’ 
Re as Christian justice. ’ 

‘*Darest thou brave us, accursed Jew ? ae 

‘‘I dare to answer thee, though the Jew. 
be accursed by Christian cruelty.’” 
Confess” the unholy doing of thy. 
tribe, 

“<I know of none. 


Thy tribe are in ith the 


heretics against the: Crown ; confess ea 
much and thou shalt go free. es, 
“King, thou bearest false 


“some moments of silence, ‘‘let the Jew, 
Caleb, be brought into my presence. 
persuasion fail us, we must try the rack. 


4 


tion of traitors?’’ | 


life. 


the king’s presence. ° 


‘Have they not loaned money to our 


subjects for rebellion ?”’ 


answer thee, nay.’? 
‘** Hath not thy master’ sson, Sir Judah 


| of Nassau, sought to stimulate William of 


| Orange to invade our realm at the invita- 


‘<I answer thee, nay, to that also.’ 

** Jew; we bid again beware. His 
letter was taken from thine own body. ’ 

‘I do confess as much. ‘The treach- 
erous hand of Sir Judah’s servant seized 
his master’s letter. There stands the 


traitor in the king’s presence !’’ 


‘* He is the servant of Holy:Church !’’ 
‘* Then hath the Christian Church vile 
servants.”’ 
Thou hast the courage fidelity. We 
can.admire such, even in a Jew. ’ | 
‘* Then bid me from thy presence and 
the Jew will say to canst be 


ae Stay, thou shalt answer me. The 
letter found on thee was full of treason- 


just.’ 


able hopes of. thy tribe. Dost thou con- 


fess it ?’’ 
‘¢] will answer for the letter with my 
It hath no treason: in it.’’ 
.** Hast thou read it ?’’ 
_*¢Nay; yet do I know Sir Judah of 
Nassau .hath the soul of honor.’’ 


“Jew, thou shalt speak 


Christian ‘and king, the Jew. 


| spoken. ” 


‘Then shall the rack force thy tongue 


to better confession.’ 


“«King, the Jew came not into thy 
presence expecting mercy. Thou hast — 
already the truth from me. Thy instru- 
ment-of torture will extort no better. ’’ 


_- ** Holy Father, bear the Jew hence. 


Let the Church deal with him..” 

‘The son; of Caleb was conducted from 
As he said, he ex- 
pected no mercy ; and he received none. 
When-did the Chureh give her victims 
mercy? . 

It will be by the 
reader that James the Papist; during his 
short cruel reizn, did something nearly 
akin to the work of the days of the in- 


| quisition. At that very moment, England 


was in daily dread of the recurrence of — 
scenes to restore the Papal rule quite as 


dreadful as anything known in the reign 


of “‘ Bloody Queen Mary,’’ © The King’s’ 
council or High Commission, partly com- 
posed of Priests with the Jesuit Father 


‘Petre as its head, and the en Chief 
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Justice Jeffries, as the executioner,: was | 


nothing. better than the recent Star 


- of sucha power. the son of Caleb was con- 


Chamber council. . .To the tender mercy 


signed,, but its work was to beall in secret. 


CHAPTER XXXI.° ‘ 
Lorp HALIFAX IN THE: JEwisH SANCTU- 
ARY. 


Lord Halifax had spent two days and 
nights with the Israelites in their subter- 


ranean palace; and so enchanted was he 
with everything he saw that he declared 

his intention of remaining with them a 
full week ; for he discerned that his pres- 


ence -was heartily welcome to Sir David 
and his. people. Indeed, the son of the 


Prince, with a stateman’s policy, courted 
the presence of the popular Parliamentary 


leader‘of England, freely confessing that 


he desired him to tarry with them awhile 
for their own advan . 


own, friend he said, 
with a smile, ‘‘that our. Jewish cunning 
is levying a tax. upon the British realm 
for making war upon us.’” 

How so, Sir Judah 


‘« By seizing the prime . minister and. 


holding him for. Jewish service.’ 


England.’’ 


T stand corrected, my lord of Hali- 


fax. Yet will he be prime minister.’ 
‘*In whose reign, Sir Oracle ?’’ 


“Tn William's.” 
‘“‘ Ha! How, Sir, I discern. thy Jewish 


“But bantering aside, friend Halifax, 
your pose with us in our present 


time o need will disconcert the malice of 


‘our enemies.. In Holland, as the cousin 


of William, and recognized as a member 
of the Nassau family rather than as.a Jew, 
I.could myself overmatch the enemies of 
my father’s race; but in England I am 


powerless, while you are all-potent. with 


the English Parliament. None would 
dare impeach the honor of the Marquis 
of Halifax—much less connect him with 
aught so monstrous as an un-Christian 


compact with the Jews, such as the Bish- 


op of Arundel declared on his .Christian 
oath was made in Spain between my fa- 


‘ther and his beloved friend old Baron De 


Leon.. Were the noble Baron living, his 
peers would trust him and his love would 


_ shield those to whom his covenant of 


outcast race for, sir, the 


I am not defendant. 
_ ‘Thy knowledge is at fault, Sir Judah. | 


George Saville is not prime minister of 


friendship-was given; but, being dead, 
the oath ot his brother-in-law, himself a 
Christian Bishop, hath weight against our 
are still 
outcast, as King James would have it un- 
derstood to-day, even in England. But 


| you are living, Lord Halifax, and can 


answer to all men for your consorting 


| with our Jewish tribe; aye, even should 


you make with us a covenant of love as 
did the noble De Leon in Spain.’’ 
** My brother speaks wisely,’’ observed 


the young De Leon, joining in the con- 


versation. ‘‘Thé Marquis of Halifax is 
our best surety. I, the son of Baron De 
Leon, am as impotent as Sir Judah of 
Nassau in answer to this monstrous charge 
of un-Christian compact, which the malice 


of the Bishop—my mother’s brother— 


hath prefered against us; nor would I 


disturb my honored father’s peace in his 


grave by making his life a subject of de- 
bate in England. Besides, the mon- 
strous charge is not a public one; but 
was insidiously laid before the Ecclesi- 
astical court and the King’s inquisitorial 


} Council to this crusade against 
Jews. e acti 


on is not against the 
family of Baron De Leon, and therefore 
But my lord of 
Halifax is made a chief party in the case 
by his presence, which is truly most 
providential.’’ - 


| My friendship and service is at your _ 
command, gentlemen,”’ 


replied the Mar- 
quis; ‘‘I will tarry in the Jewish quarters 
for a week. Furthermore, it gives me 
pleasure to so tarry, for 1 would study 
the Hebrews so that should they need a 
champion in our Parliament I might bet- 
ter serve them.’’ 

This conversation was at the breakfast 
table in Sir David’s room. The prince 
and his two lieutenants, Caleb and Ben 
Levi, being of the party—but as yet the 
venerable comrades had taken no part 
in the subject. At this point, however, 
the prince observed : 

‘‘ Tf so thou tarriest with us, most gen- 
erous friend, there shall be nothing con- 
cealed from ‘thee. Thou hast heard from 


the Bishop of a Jewish Sanctuary and of 


a mysterious brotherhood of which the 
noble De Leon, when living, was a mem- 


ber?’ 


‘‘T have, Sir David, and confess to 
thee expected to find such ; but have 
merely discovered a refuge prepared for 
your pegs in time of need.” 
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Halifax surveyed the grand hall of cere- 
monies and examined the tombs around, © 
for thus he interpreted the intent of the 


438 
‘¢ And thou hast seen, my lord, that | 
the Jews still hath need of refuge in» 


Christian lands ; yet do I hope, ere an- 
other generation has clused, the curse 
of outcasts will be removed by Heaven’s 
good pleasure.”’ 


‘* Heaven grant it so, Sir David, at 


least in England.” 
Thou 
Halifax.’’ | 
- 6 Have I not seen it, Sir David ?”’ 
‘Thou shalt be present at the next 


chapter of our brotherhood. Caleb— 


Ben Levi, we have business at our next 
chapter of greater moment to our race 
than ought yet done between us these 
fifty years.’’ : 

‘« Right, my prince,’’ replied Caleb, 


to which also Ben Levi bowed his head 


in assent. 

‘¢ The closing work of our life shall be 
deferred no longer, 
leb ? and you, Ben Levi?” 

Again the old men gave assent. 

*The noble Lord of Halifax shall be 
witness? Say you so, comrades ?”’ 

‘‘Our prince hath spoken well.’’ 

“‘Call a chapter then, good Caleb, to 
hold service three hours hence. Sum- 
mon the children of the dead to answer 
for their fathers! Meantime, I will con- 

cuct the noble Halifax to our Sanctu- 


The Lord of Halifax was somewhat 
surprised with this mystery into which 
he perceived he was entering. Even Sir 
Judah seemed not quite to understand 
all the import of his father’s words. Hali- 
fax was also struck with the thought 
that, after all, there was some ground- 
work to the stories told by the Bishop 
6f Arundel. He was resolved to see the 


mystery out ; and so, when the prince. 
rose, he quickly made ready to follow 


him to the Sanctuary, for thither he felt 


Sir David was about to lead. He was 


‘not at fault in his surmise. 

Silently the prince, accompanied b 
Ben Levi, led the way to the Jewis 
Sanctuary, and Baron De Leon followed 
with the Marquis of Halifax, Sir Judah 
of Nassau bringing up the rear. They 
‘soon reached the grand hall where the 
Knights of the Covenant were accustomed 
to hold their service. Ben Levi and Sir 
Judah lighted up the hall and the Sanctu- 
ary was illuminated as by the sun at 
noon day. | 

For awhile amazed, the Marquis of 


At length he observed, 
all see our Sanctuary, Lord 


What say you, Ca- 


| De Leon. 


prince in conducting him thither. From 
tomb to tomb he went, and read the in- 


| scriptions of-the departed comrades 


whose ashes slept in this sacred place. 


‘¢ This is a sepulchre, Sir Dayid, such 


| as I have read the Kings of Egypt built 


for their race.’’ 

*¢*Tis the Palace of Israel’s dead, Lord 
Halifax,’’ replied the prince ; ‘*My com- 
rades sleep around. And yet ’tis also 
the Sanctuary of the living.’’ 

‘* Yes, sir, I see erected gn altar for 
service. This, then, is the mystic cham- 
ber of which the Bishop of Arundel hath 
made such strange unearthly reports.’’ 

‘‘Be seated, my good lord, and thou 
shalt learn allthe mystery concealed in 
the lives of David and his comrades.” 


The Marquis of Halifax obeyed, and 


then the prince told to him the story 
which long years ago he yelated to Baron 
This closed, he briefly sup- 
plemented it with a relation of the cov- 
enant made between De Leon and the. 
comrades and how faithfully it has been 
kept by the noble Englishman, even to 
the last when the Bishop anathematized 
him on his death bed with the awful 
curse of Rome. 
_ ** And now, my good lord,’’ said the 
Hebrew prince, ‘‘You can comprehend 
the life work of David and his comrades 
to restore their people in Europe. Thou 
hast proof, moreover, that our work has 
not been in vain. Our people are in 
England where the God of our fathers 
hath led us, and hence the wrath of man 
shall not drive us out under a renewed 
curse. So hath the Angel of the Coven- 
ant decreed!’ 
The prince of the Captivity said this 
with an air of exalted enthusiasm which 
filled the British statesman with reverent 


| thoughts altogether above the cold phil-— 


osophy of statecraft. 

‘« Say, now, my lord of Halifax,’’ the 
prince continued after a moment’s pause, 
‘* dost discern aught of unholy compacts 


and wicked deeds in the lives of David 


and his comrades such as the Bishop of 
Arundel hath preferred against us before 
the King and his cruel commissioners? ”’ 


‘¢Nay, not a whit, Sir David; but — 


much to excite my veneration. So will 


I testify in fit time and place.’”’ | 
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‘¢ One explanation more, my dear lord, 
and David hath ended—for I see by the 
clock of the Sanctuary that it is three 
hours since I 

chapter. Doubtless thou didst notice 
that I bade him gather hither the ‘chil- 
dren of the dead;’ I meant the sons and 
daughters of my comrades who are sleep- 
ing around us. Many of these children 
called are with us to-day in our Refuge. 
Ha! They come!”’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


JupAH ENDOWED AS PRINCE OF THE CAp- 
| TIVITY. 


First came Caleb, David’s ancient 

Lieutenant, leading all that remained of 
the old band of comrades who, over sixty 
years before, had served in the closing 
wars of Maurice of Nassau with the 
Spaniard. Theynumbered but two score 
of the five hundred who left Babylonia 
with their prince on their great race-mis- 
sion to re-establish their people in Eu- 
rope. And these were the youngest of 
their heroic band. David himself was 
not more than twenty years of age when 
he first commanded them. Every com- 


rade of this ancient remnant had seen | 


his eightieth year. | | 

Lord Halifax was greatly impressed by 
_ the appearance, which suggested a Ma- 
sonic order of the days of Solomon, their 
Grand Master and King, rather than a 
knightly order of modern times. They 
styled themselves Knights of the Coven- 
ant, doubtless in consequence of the 
knightly rank of their prince, David of 
Nassau, and in commemoration of the 
career of their youth as soldiers. There 
was a half military form in their dress ; 
but pervading them was an antique mag- 
nificence and a Hebrew toning both in 
costume and personal character. There 
was no mistaking the significance of 
their regalia. They were Hebrew, not 
Christian, Knights. The white beards 
of many flowing almost to their waists, 
- they looked like the relic ot a band of 
Ancients who had fought in the wars of 
Israel when their race was a nation of, 


warriors, grander than the soldiers who 


had followed the conquering fleet of 
Alexander of Macedon. | 

As the Ancients entered, Ben Levi, 
who had retired during David's recital, 
appeared in the robes of a High Priest 
of his tribe, for he was of priestly family. 


aleb to summon our 


He took his place at the head of the 
band of Ancients and with them slowly 
marched around the circuit of the Sanc- 
tuary, bowing reverently, ever and anon, 
to the tombs of their departed comrades. 
Then as each came to his niche in the 
inner Temple where service was held 


when the Knights of the Covenant as- 


sembled in chapter, he took his place, 


_but remained standing, Ben Levi separ- 


ating himself from the soldierly band as 
they entered the inner court, and with 
solemn stepS approached the altar and 
bowed over it as-in silent invocation, 
but he bent not the knee. There was 
neither door nor veil between the inner 
and outer courts so that the Sanctuary was 
at oncea Temple ofthe living and the dead. 

Next in the sacred procession, for such 
it was, came a company of young men 
and maidens singing and playing on He- 
brew harps, some of which were fashion- 
ed in the olden times and preserved as 
family relics. And lastly came a com- 
pany of elderly people who were never- 
theless the sons and daughters of the 


dead, for those who were children when 


the story began were now growing old.’ 
Sir Judah had seen his fiftieth year, and 
‘‘young Baron De Leon’’ was now as old 
as his father when the knightly sire and 
Sir David met in Spain and entered in- 
to their covenant between the Christian 
and the Jew. 7 | 

The young men and maidens sang an 
anthem from the Psalms of David, the 
king. These were the inspired words 
which one of their musicians had set to 
harmonic forms : 

‘‘The King shall joy in thy strength, 
O Lord ; and in thy salvation how great- 
ly shall. he rejoice ! 

‘‘Thou hast given him his heart’s de- 
sire, and hast not withholden the request 
of his lips. 

‘‘For thou preventest him with the 
blessings of goodness; thou settest a 
crown of pure gold on his head. 

‘‘He asked life of thee, and thou gavest 
it him, even length of days, forever and 
ever.’ 

This anthem, which was sung in the 
Hebrew tongue, was not understood by 
the Marquis of Halifax, but he sufficient- 
ly comprehended the subject of the glori- 
ous music to enjoy it supremely. Never 
had he heard anything from the genius 
of harmony so lofty and divinely exult- 
ant as this Hebrew anthem. 
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As the singers of Israel closed their 
glorious subject, Prince David, who had 
retired after his exclamation of their ap- 
proach, came forth from his closet of the 
sanctuary robed as a descendant of the 
kings of Israel, and Lord Halifax further 
comprehended the scene before him. It 
was to his enraptured mind like a sacred 
Hebrew drama with the realism of the 
actual personages‘in the performat.ce. 

David took a seat which was exalted 
above his fellows, and, at least to those 
ancient men of Israel and to the children 
of the dead who were in congregation, the 
Prince of the captivity held still the wait- 
ing throne of royal Judah. 

The congregation seated itself, and 
when Ben Levi, as High Priest, had ended 


his brief service, Prince David arose and | 


explained the object of the Chapter ex- 


traordinary which he had called that day. © 


It would be too lengthy to give the royal 
Hebrew’s speech, but this its purport. 

The prince touched first upon the re- 
miniscences of their covenant and the life- 
work of himself and his comrades. With 
this the Hebrews present were all familiar, 
but it was necessary to briefly rehearse 
the story of the past to prepare for that 
to follow. Then he dwelt upon the fact 
that he and his comrades were fast pass- 
ing from the scene of earthly action and 
the necessity that the remnant of the 
fathers left should endow their children to 
act in their father’s stead and continue 
their great work to other generations. 
- He enquired of the ancients if they would 
accept his son Judah in his father’s stead 

as ‘‘ Prince of the Captivity.” To ‘this 
enquiry they responded : 

‘Yea, let Judah be endowed with 
David’s office and all Israel say, Amen !”’ 

Then rose the confirming voice of 
Israel and the fathers and the children 
responded ‘‘ Amen. ”’ 

Sir Judah of Nassau now fully under- 
stood the significence of his father’s words 
to Caleb when he bade him call the 
chapter; so also understood the Marquis 
of Halifax and young Baron De Leon. 
They had assembled that day to receive 


the last endowment of their covenant.’ 


The children were about to be endowed 
by the fathers to continue the work for 
their chosen race after the sires had de- 
parted hence. 

Judah, the son of David, was called 
first to the altar of the High Priest, and 
his father, approaching from his royal: seat, 


his eldest son. 


kissed him ; then,doffing the aca mantle 
| of his kingly house he threw it about his son 


: - and placed the magic jewel, handed down 


in his family from the ancient times, 
around his neck ; he then again kissed him 
and proclaimed him the trne Prince of the 


Captivity. This done, the High Priest 
blessed Judah, and his father led him to 

his own vacated seat and sat down by his — 

side, full burdened with emotion of the 


deed just done. 

Each of the remnant of the comrades 7 
excepting Caleb followed the example of 
his prince and in like manner endowed 
But the son of Caleb was 
in the hands of the Papist king and the 
merciless Jesuits. The fathers knew it not. 
But Caleb missed his son, and the dis- 
consolate tear rolled down the old man’s 
cheek. 

‘After the endowment of the children by 
their fathers, who were to remain yeta little 
while, the oath of the covenant was admin- | 
istered in congregational manner to all the 
sons and daughters of the dead and the liv- 
ing that they would perpetuate the work of 
the sires to lift up their sacred people in 
their dispersion among the nations. — 

The High Priest proclaimed the blessing ; 
and the congregation, led by the Lady 


| Hadassah, swelled the closing anthem of 


praises to the God of Israel. 

Even the Marquis of Halifax felt the 
subject of that day’s service in the Jewish 
Sanctuary. ‘‘He asked life of thee and 
thou gavest him length of days, even — 
length of days forever.’’ There is no 
death to Israel. His days are everlasting, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


_ A Price on His HEap. 


' The Marquis of Halifax resolved tore- 
main with the Israelites in their refuge till 
after the third day of the installation of 


. Sir Judah as Prince of the Captivity. On 


the third day of the reign of the son of 


| David (if we may be permitted to borrow. 


so princely a style of narrative in remem- 
brance of the ancient royalty of the house 
of David) a grand chapter of the Knights 
of the Covenant was to be held at which 
Sir Judah was to preside in his office as 
Prince. 

The Marquis of Halifax had been with 
them now for a full week ; but’ so charmed 
was he by his novel relations with this 
interesting band of Israelities that he was 


; in no hurry to revisit the outer world or 
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to take part in the troubled action of the 
politics of those times. Under the pres- 
ent charm of his feelings, he had been 
content, it almost seemed, to let James 
play out his Papist part to the end of his 
reign with himself absent, thus dwelling 
for awhile with his Hebrew friends. There 
* was a sacred romance around ‘him which 
carried his fancy back to the ancient days. 
He was made conscious that the great 
_ and solemn past of Israel was as a living 


and everlasting history in the Hebrew 


mind and not a sacred fable of their race 
perpetuated. Whatever the subject of this 
sacred past might be to the Christian he 
realized that to the Jew it was his veri- 
table history. Moreover, Sir Judah had 
requested the Marquis to remain with 
them till after their next chapter. 

‘‘ My good friend, Hafifax,”” he said, 
with a smile of humor, ‘‘ tarry with us till 
after the third day and you shall be eye 
witness and ear witness of the closing 
ceremony of our Jewish mysteries. In- 
deed, my dear Halifax, if your heart and 
thought agree with mine you shall take 
part with us. Will you tarry till after the 
third day2”’ 

Yea, surely, Sir Judah. becom- 
ing ofa prince newly installed to unfold 


the policy of his reign, ” he added, half. 


banteringly, ‘‘ and I suppose Sir Judah of 
Nassau will treat us with his new Jewish 
policy!” 


" Something as you say, Lord Halifax, | 


I confess zs my design. ”’ 
‘Then, Sir Judah, I shall surely stay 


to hear your Jewish measures formulated. 


This done, I must to the outer world. 
The gossips, doubtless, have sadly missed 
me about town. Most likely they have 
concluded that ere this I have been eaten 
by the Jews or met some equally calami- 
tous fate. ”’ 

‘¢ Thank heaven, my lord, our Jewish 
stomachs have not so sinned - against 
thee,” returned Judah, continuing thejr 


Sir David of Nassau and his comrades 
were safe in their retreat, but Sir Judah 
was abroad and about town. The latter 
had taken up his abode at my lord of 
Halifax’s and was protected by the cover- 
ing of this popular English statesman. In 
them another bond of friendship was 
formed between the Jew and the Chris. 
tian—if my lord of Halifax may be classed 
as the one and a Nassau as the other ; 3 yet 


not be liar in this. 
| land! 


perhaps these statesmen fitly represented 
the outcoming and the meeting of the two 
races. Their friendship, indeed, was better 
in accord with our modern relations be- 
tween the Jew and the Gentile than that 
of the unique and more solemn covenant 
which had existed between Sir David and 
Baron De Leon. After all, the relations 
which exist among broad minded men of 
the world is a better basis of human gen- 
erosities than special covenants and: mas- 
onic brotherhoods. The great world 
itself is a brotherhood ; modern society 
emphasises this fact; and in this recog- 

nition we have promise of a civilization 
such as ancient times knew nothing of. 

Even at the date of our story the Jew and 


the Christian were scarcely of the same 


world. The friendship of Sir Judah and 
the Marquis of Halifax was a type of 
something then to come, but which in> 
our day has been illustrated in the lives 
of the Earl of Derby and Benjamin Dis- 
raeli—a wondrous change in the world’s 
affairs which placed the Jew at the head 
of the British Government and made him 
the chief personage in the last grand con- 
gress of nations! 

The king had set a price upon the head 
of Sir Judah of Nassau under pretence 
that he was in England plotting revolu- 
tion and preparing for an invasion of the 
Prince of Orange. When this was com- 
municated to him by his friend, Sir Judah 
observed, with that exquisitely tempered 
but supreme audacity which so charac- 
terised his life, ‘‘ Halifax, the king shall 
I wil/ invade Eng- 
The Jew and William are as one. 
Tis well for William that the Jew is with 
him. James of York is making his son- 
in-law king of England by setting a price 
on the Jew’s head. Does he forget that I 
am a Nassau as wellas Jew? I will teach 
these Stuarts what it is to set a priceon my 
life. Yet I would I knew what had be- 
fallen the son of Caleb. His safety more 
concerns me than my own. [shall match 
the king and his Confessor. Halifax, we 
go about town to-day. What say you ?”’ 

‘That you expose yourself, Sir Judah. 


Better hide awhile! 


‘¢ Nay, my friend; to hide is to expose 
oneself; I never hide for safety. Let all 
men see me, and they will hunt. me not. 
If I meet them face to face at every corner, 
they will not see the price upon my head. 
Nay, sir, I hide best out of doors.’’ 

The character of Sir Judah as a mana- 
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yer of state atfairs was soon strikingly dis- 
played and his subtle audacity provoked 
admiration even from his enemies. He 
had no native taste for the system of 
espionage so familiar to the Jesuit ; but 
he had not been at the head of diploma- 
tic and foreign affairs under the Prince of 
Orange without being able to set at work 
and direct a thousand secret agencies. 
He was, indeed, more than a match for 
the Jesuits. His methods were even finer 
than theirs. He was proving what has 
been already affirmec, that the Jewish 
brain is deeper than the Italian, for though 
subtle it is conscientious. There is a 
unique native simplicity in Jewish cunning 
which renders it very complex and diff- 
cult to match. ’Tis the complexity which 
Jacob’s life and character showed ; and 


his children to this day are like their 


grand patriarch. The same typed the 
wisdom of Solomon and made him the 
Prince of Proverbs. There was a depth 
of Nature’s cunning in his wisdom that 
not even Shakespeare has surpassed ; and 
Sir Judah abounded in this conscientious 
cannixg—so unlike the Macbhiavallian 
quality, yet deeper in its methods. Vil- 
luiny is tortuous and elaborate in its plots, 
but it is ever on the surface; while 
Wisdom lifts her countenance to light yet 
is she deep in the heart of all Nature. | 
Sir Judah, we say, had no native taste 
for espionage yet had he the instinct of 
watchfulness. Therefore, had he watchers 
set at the , in the King’s council 
and in his very bed-chamber. Not a 
movement, nor .scarcely a word or 
thought of James’, but was daily reported 
to him. Father Petre, my lord of Hawk- 
ley, the Duchess De Guise and young 
Francis, were all under a strict watch. 
Hence Sir Judah’s greater concern to dis- 
_ cover what had befallen the son of Ca- 


leb. He had traced him to the snare of 


the Jesuits and knew that he was in their 


cruel hands; but beyond that, all was | 


- hid in dark mystery. Mother Church 
was ever as secret as the grave. She has 
confessed all people but herself never con- 
fessed. Herein, is much of the philoso- 
phy of her cunning and an explanation 
of the awful and mysterious influence 
which she so long held over the most en- 
lightened nations. Yet, after all, she 
has been as the ostrich which thinks itself 
hidden when its head is in the bush. 
When the world grew bold to look, her 


hideous body was all uncovered. Sir 


Judah had not been able to find the 
Jesuit’s head, and so the mystery of what 
had befallen the son of Caleb was not yet 
unravelled. Even James Stuart knew. 
not as much. He had not questioned 
his Confessor, and Father Petre did not 
burden the king’s conscience with the 
doings of his holy order. So the kin 
had dismissed the son of Caleb from his 
thoughts and directed his malice towards 
Sir Judah of Nassau. Peas 

But the Jewish statesman perplexed 
the king and the Jesuits and distracted 
all their methods by the very simplicity 
of his own cunning. Their spies lost 
their vocation in following him. Sir 
Judah went abroad daily. He was never 


hid excepting after his own fashion—in 


everybody’s presence and before all eyes. 
He was often segn in company with the 
first statesmen of the land. He visited 
great houses and frequently wasconspicu- 
ous in+a circle of diplomats, at grand 


| fetes given in London during this win- 


ter’s season. Sometimes he was in the 
presence of the king himself—or rather 
the king had been known to come un- 
wittingly into his presence, much to the 
embara:sment of his majesty. Touching 
the price set upon his head, Sir Judah 
ignored it altogether. When, as onsev- 
eral occasions, the delicate matter was 
hinted in subdued tones with a kindl 
caution for his safety, he boldly made it 
the topic of conversation, with a crowd 
of aristocratic listeners noting his every 
word: 

‘<Nay, my lord ; it must be some mon 
strous mistake in the public mind. The 
king will not commit so grave a blunder 
as to pay for the head of a Nassau.”’ 

Such his reply on one occasion; on 
another, at the house of Lady Churchill, 
afterwards the great Duchess of Mal- 
borough, he answered with still finer di- 
plomacy : 

‘‘ Madam, I had forgotten the price 
upon my head, but not your ladyship’s 
foresight that the Lady Ann may some 
day wear a crown.” 

Sir Judah had touched the most secret 
thought of the ambitious woman that 
moulded the mind .of the Princess who 
was afterwards Queen Ann of England. 
So far, the ambitions of Lady Churchill 
ran in harmony with those of the adviser 
of the Prince of Orange. The triumph 


of the Papacy and the expected birth of 
an heir to the throne, which at that mo- 
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ment formed the theme of Court gossip, 
were to this remarkable woman a3 a 
death-blow more imminent than the exe- 
cution of the confidant and kinsman of 
the prince of Orange. The lady remem- 
bered Sir Judah of Nassau’s covert 
prompting, and the casket of diamonds 
which she hid in her bosom as they 
parted, suggested to her that the king’s 
treasury was not rich enough to pur- 
chase the head of a Jew. 

Still another occasion for mote, when 
Sir Judah made a bolder hit at the secret 
thought of the statesmen of England con- 
cerning the Prince of Orange in the dis- 

lof English affairs. It was at the 
house of the Marquis of Halifax. There 
were present Sir William Temple, so long 
the monitor of policy with the Dutch, 
the Earls of Danby and Rochester end 
others whom Sir Judah knew were in se- 
cret correspondence with his prince. Sir 
William Temple had just informed him, 
in the hearing of his compeers, that the 
king that day had given orders for his 
immediate arrest. | 

‘¢You must quit England at once, Sir 
Judah,’ he said. ‘‘ There is no longer 
safety for you in this land. James of 
York is fatal. He will stop at nothing. ’’ 

‘¢ Excepting the arrest of the cousin of 
William ;’’ quietly observed Sir Judah. 
‘‘Tell James it would be cause of war 
with my prince. Every Nassau in Eu- 
rope would fly to arms were James to 


hang me as he has tureatened. Gentle- . 


men, look this matter squarely in the face 
with the issue which we all know is be 
fore us.’ Half the aristocracy of England 
are as hostages to William for my safety 
here. If James Stuart is wilful, you must 
assure him of his own danger and of my 
safety. My Lord of Danby, will you so 
inform the king and show to him as proof, 
William’s last letter to me? Read it, 
Sirs. You will see that I have stated the 
case much in my prince’s own words. ’’ 
‘Sir Judah handed the Earl ot Danby 
the letter which he read in silence and 
_ then passed it to his compeers. When 
all had read it, the letter was returned to 
Sir Judah as he expected. They dared 
not show it to the king; but it served the 
purpose. They all resolved to hinder 
James by some means or other. They 
_ were compelled, as well as anxious, to do 
so, for the Prince of Orange declared in 
his letter in plain terms that he should 


hold them as hostages for Sir Judah of 


Nassau. He had named personally sev 


eral of them, who had already written to 


the Prince of Orange to come to England 


with an army to depose James, the Papist — 


king, and save their Protestant realm. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE Ducats AND THE MANAGER. 


Sir Judah’s next diplomatic move to 
match the king’s order for his\arrest was 
to engage the most princely mansion in 
Grosvenor’s Square. The young Earl-of 
Morton, before settling down to the dull 
Parliamentary life of the savage and 
gloomy reign of James II., and desiring 


to travel on the continent, found it con- 


venient and greatly to his financial cred- 


it with the great banking houses of Eu- 


rope to resign his town mansion and ret- 
inue of servants to Sir Judah of Nassau, 
with strict orders to his servants to obey 
Sir Judah and protect him at all hazards 


against the machinations of James and 


his Papists. The order was not thrown 
away on. the retinue of the noble house 
of Morton, for they were all staunch Pro- 
testants and long tried servants of the 
family ; so that the Jew statesman was sur - 
rounded with a Christian retinue as nu- 
merous as that of any noble in the lard 
and all faithful to the death. : 
At Morton House, the Jew minister 
opened something very like a statesman’s 
court. He was not at this time an ac- 
credited minister to the court of St. 
James ; nor would he, under the then po- 
litical aspect of affairs, have accepted such 
a diplomatic mission from his prince, nor 
would Jamesof York have received him as 
the minister from Holland. In this respect 
there was a common agreement between 
the parties concerned. This had been 
ominous to the Stuart and his Confessor 
had they fully comprehended its meaning 
beyond their malice and the desperate 
resolve of Mother Church to rivet her 
chains again upon the neck of Protestant 
England.. The very aims of James and 
the Papacy would have prevented Sir 
Judah’s acceptance of a diplomatic mis- 


sion to the English Court while it was 


under Jesuit dominance. As we have said, 
though supremely audacious and subtle as 
a statesman he was most scrupulous in 
the conscientiousness of his methods. He 
had, in fact, resolved to invade England 
for her good in the person of his prince, 
whose destiny,as King of England, Sir 
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Judah had foretold his cousin, William, 
before his marriage with the Princess 
Mary. As affairs now stood between the 
‘two nations, it was clear to the Dutch 
Prince that Sir Judah’s prophecy was 
about to be fulfilled. ‘The Prince of 
Orange would not have sent his Jew cou- 

sin to the court of James, nor would Sir Ju- 
dah, as we know, have come to England— 
notwithstanding the longing desire or his 
fathers’ comrades to see him once more be- 
fore they closed their mortal eyes—-had not 


the plots ofthe Papal power and the treach- 


ery of his Jesuit secretary—young Francis 
—reversed his intentions. A perverse fate, 


in fact, seems to have brought him to> 


England at this time; and here he was 
now surrounded by the foremost British 
statesmen, acting very much the part of 
a prime minister in a national prologue. 

This Jew premier of the drama was an in- 
vader. He was conquering King James 
and the Papacy at his every move, giv- 
ing suggestive examples that Wilham of 
Orange was about to do the same when the 
play came on of which his was the prologue. 

‘¢ You were altogether right, and wise 
as right, Sir Judah,” observed the Mar- 
quis of Halifax. The king dared not 
touch your life and at length he has given 
up all intentions of arresting you.” 

‘‘ And all intentions of hanging the 
Jew, eh?’’ replied the statesman with an 
amused smile, expressive half of self com- 
placency and half of contempt for his 
enemies. 


‘Yes, sir; you have beaten the king. 


The cousin of William of Orange is not 
to hang. ’ 

thought as much, friend Halifax. 
Yet am I not less grateful for the protec- 
tion of your friendship, though I was 
quite assured that I should beat this king 
and his Jesuits in their own game. ’ 

‘*T appreciate your sentiment, Sir Ju- 
dah. You are an uncommon man both in 
character and methods. At first I feared 
for your safety, but your very boldness 
has saved you. 

‘‘And I appreciate your friendship, lord 
Halifax,—and your methods of showing 
generosity to a Jew. 
so have you, also, in giving me your coun- 
tenance. Others have followed your ex- 
ample, and the king has taken the hint. 
I would I could discover the fate of the 
son of Caleb. His father thinks him still 
in Holland. I dare not undeceive. the 
good old man. ”’ 


If I have been bold, | 


Sir Judah’s anxiety concerning his mes- 
senger was constantly uppermost in his 
conversation with Halifax ; but neither of 
them had been able to find any clue to 
the missing man. 

While thus conversing, Reuben, the son 
of Ben Levi, entered abruptly, evidently 
having some important matter to com- 
municate. 

** Ah, Reuben, Have you at last dis- 
covered a trace of him. ’’ 

‘* Not of Ben Caleb, Sir Judah ; but of 
some change of tactics among our enemies. 
Keeping close watch upon the movements 
of Lord Hawkley, I have tracked him in 
repeated visits to the famous actor, Bet-. 
terton. ‘To-day he was at the theatre 
closeted for an hour with the actor. ”’ 

‘* Lord Hawkley’s visit to the actor can 
have no reference either to your people 
or yourself, Sir. Judah, ’’ observed Lord 


Halifax. 


‘‘I am not sure of that, my good friend. 

Never look for a plotter where you most 
6 Sh to find him ; but follow his shadow 
ere’er you see it. The villain is be- 
fore us with his budget of plots. Go on, 
Reuben. You said Lord Hawkley was 
with the manager of Drury Lane ?”’ 

‘<Nay, Sir Judah ; not with the mana- 
ger but with the actor. 

“‘Aye, so you did. But might you not 
be mistaken ? ’’ 

‘‘No doubt of it, ”’ remarked Lord 
Halifax. ‘‘ Your servant is at fault ; 
Hawkley is no playhouse patron nor is 
the king enchanted with private theat- 
ricals at court as was his pedantic grand- 
father, who played the patron to Ben | 
Jonson. Most likely, Hawkley was merely 
with the manager to engage a private box 
for his fastidious Dutchess during the 
season. 

‘‘I do not agree with your view, friend 
Halifax. My seeming negative to Reu- 
ben’s clue was but to draw it nearer. You 
are sure, Reuben, twas not the mana- 


Quite sure. | 

Halifax, does “this Betterton 
enact ?’’ 

**The plays of Shakespeare. ’ 

‘*T know as much. But aoe of late 2 

*‘ Hamlet ;’ ‘ Car- 


-dinal Wolsey ’ and King Lear’. 


‘*T find no clue in them. Acts he no 
other 
“‘Nay. Ha! I had forgot. I saw him 


once in ‘ 
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‘«The jew?” 
‘6 Yes, 


«Then divine Lord Hawkley’s busi- 


ness with the actor.’’ : 

T think I see the shadow, Sir Judah.”’ 

‘¢ Reuben, thinkest thou a bag of gold 
might reach the manager’s hand?”’ 

‘‘Tf committed to my trust the man- 
ager would get the gold. ’’ 

‘‘Then shall the manager have the 
Jew’s loan.” 
‘¢Oa what security, my master. ’ 

‘Mine, geod Reuben. ’’ 

**No sufficient interest and the prin- 
cipal squandered? ’Tis not the ways of 
our people. ”’ 

The statesman paid no heed to Reu- 
ben’s instinct of usury, but presently took 
a bag of gold from his escritoire and 
placed it in the hands of his agent. 

Reuben, tell the manager of Drury 
Lane that Shylock sends to Antonio the 
loan of three thousand ducats.- Bid him 
not to misplace it to the hand of Better- 
ton. Tell him also that the Jew will 
bring his bond to-night to be signed in 
the manager’ S presence and in strict pri- 
vacy. 

Reuben took the bag of gold and went 
on his errand. 

Halifax, wilt be a witness to 
the bond ?”’ 


‘<?Tis a strange freak, Sir Judah, yet 


do I see wisdom in it. 
are most subtle.”’ | 

‘¢ Say rather simple and therefore fit- 
ting. If your enemy’s' hammer drives 
the nail, is it not fit that yours should 
clinch it? Halifax, this Betterton is 
about to play ‘Shylock’ by the king’s or- 
deri”. 

‘““Ay, I knew ‘such was your ieamalit: 

But might you not be mistaken ?” 

» *"No, Halifax. Villainy is a craft and 
state plots are as easily followed as moves 
on the checkerboard. The best player 
wins because he best discerns the game 
in forecasting his enemy’s moves. Vil- 
lainy is a construction, and being so it is 
liable to fall about the head of its build- 
ex.” 

‘‘And state craft? I perceive it is your 
parallel.’’ 

‘*It is a science, sir, as constructive as 
villainy.’’ 

‘‘And your lesson, Sir Judah, 


Thy methods 


that 


sometimes the science of state craft 
fails ?”’ 


‘Right, friend Halifax. When honest 


| Sir Judah. 


should be packed. 


“men move with ability, I grant thee state 


craft fails. ’Tis poorly matched ’gainst 
simple wisdom and conscientious pur- 
poses. My lord, craft is an open book. 


Be it ever so intricate tis read most easi- 
-ly. My three thousand ducats on it that 
Betterton plays ‘Shylock. 


‘* Where is your relevance, Sir Ju- 
dah?” 

‘In that I discern the construction of 
this villainy. If Betterton plays ‘Shy- 


lock’ then know I the motive of James 


of York. The Jews of England are in 


danger !” 


That night, during the performance of 
‘Richard III,’’ two gentlemen were 
‘ushered into the presence of the man- 
ager of the Drury Lane Theatre, and the 
‘key of the manager's ‘‘den,” as the actors 
styled his sanctum, was quickly turned. 

‘¢ My lord of Halifax, you honor me. 
Ah! do I meet Sir Judah of Nassau? 
Your: message and gift were alike mysteri- 
ous. Honor me with your confidence. 
You may trust me.” 

‘* With the loan of three thousand du- 
cats ?”’ 

‘¢ With the trust of your bag of wcll 
I have not counted it. And 
seeing the pieces were good English 
guineas, and not ducats, I gave them not 
to Antonio.’’ | 

‘You did well, sir. I meant the gold 
for Antonio’s manager.” 

‘¢ So did I interpret the intent of your 
bond, Sir Judah.” 

‘‘You will play ‘Shylock,’ eh? I 
mean the manager of Drury Lane will 
permit Betterton to play him ?’’ 

es Betterton has importuned me for 
him.” 

“¢ And Lord Hawkley for the king en-. 
gages him ?” 

‘‘ Your surmise is correct, Sir Judah. 


But we shall not need the loan to Better- 


ton. ’Tis not in the order of the play. 


’Tis Antonio for the loan, not Betterton, 
and I perceive Sir Judah of Nassau wants 


not ‘Shylock’ at the Drury Lane. Very 
well. Yet Betterton demands him for 
his benefit. I will not have it so, how- 
ever. I fear the rabble in the house. 
My excuse is good. I overheard Lord 
Hawkley tell Betterton to-day the house 
I doubt it not, and 
with Jew haters. I say my excuse is 
good. ‘Shylock’ shall not be played.” 

‘‘ Wrong, Master Manager. Why, for 
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what hast thou the three thousand ducats ?”’ 

‘¢T understand you not, Sir Judah. I 
thought the loan was to prevent ‘Shy- 
lock’s’ coming on the boards.”’ 

‘‘Nay, sir; I wish to see his perform- 
ance. I have read the play but never 
saw it enacted.” 

‘‘*Tis Betterton’s masterpiece !’’ 

‘‘Thou but sharpenest my desire to 
see his ‘Shylock.’ 

‘¢ Sir Judah, the aim of Lord Hawkley 
is to stir up London against the Jews. I 


may confess to thee ’tis the king’s or- 


der.” 
*¢So I have divined.”’ 

‘¢ Sir Judah would not further the de- 
sign ?’’ 

‘* I would give the malice vent.”’ 

‘*So? I begin to see your aim. You 
would have the fury spend itself in the 
theatre ?”’ 

‘*Ay, Master Manager ; better here 
than in the Jewish quarter. Shall ‘Shy- 
lock’ be played and this malice exposed?”’ 

*‘T have the ducats.’’ 

‘<'Thou hast the first installment.” 

‘¢ And your promise, Sir Judah, that 
should my theatre be burned your gold 
shall rebuild it.” 

| 

‘*T am your servant, Sir Judah.”’ | 

‘*So, Master Manager, ‘Shylock’ shall 
be played as the king has ordered ?” 

Shylock’ shall be played.’’ 

_‘*And the motive of the Papist king 
given out to the public next morning ?”’ 

If such be Sir Judah’s wish.” 

**You may keep the ducats without 
further bond. Your house is honest. 
But Betterton ?” : 

‘< Will play his best.”’ 

__ “Yet a caution for your house, my 
friend. Seethe outlets be easy to the 

people. I will be more merciful to them 

than is James of York, who cares not 

though his tools burn.’’ 

The management willbe watchful, 
Sir Judah.” 

** Reserve a select box for the Marquis 
of Halifax and myself. We shall be 
present to witness ‘Shylock.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Pounp or FLESH 


‘“Whet thy knife, Shylock. Take 
thy pound of flesh. Tis thy just due.” 
The house was crowded. Boxes, pit 
and galleries were packed. Hundreds 


stood in the aisles of the pit and around 
the borders of the galleries. Even the 
stairways were blocked by persistent men 
who found but little chance to hear or 
see the play except an occasional person 
who, with dexterous rudeness, hedged 


‘his way up the stairs and slid almost over 
"| the forest of heads to the front, ranning 


the risk of being thrown over into the 
pt. 
The king and the Papist plotters were 
not mistaken in their calculations. The 
Jew in London was a sensation for a 


season; and the desire of his Most 


Christian Majesty was that the Jew should 
be shown to the public to-night as a very 
mionster exacting his pound of Christian 
flesh. The king had honored Betterton 
with the gracious promise of his presence. 
at the performance ; and the celebrated 
actor was expected to do his best to 
please his royal patron. 

The play opened to a listless audience. 
Boxes, pit and galleries were evidently 
reserving themselves. Several popular 
favorites were on the stage; but no ap- 
plause greeted their appearance. Grati- 
ano played the classical fool to no pur- 
pose ; Bassanio told the story of his dissi- 
pated fortune to uninterested ears; An- 
tonio, who was about to lay himself upon 
the altar for a friend good for nothing in 
the world excepting a rich marriage and 
a lustful love, stirred not even the blood 
of the Damons in the audience; and 
Portia never before so clearly discovered 
the dramatic mistake of her first scene. 
Thus far, humanity was disgustingly dull 
that night. ’Twas, however, but as the 
calm preceding the storm. 

‘When Betterton came on in the third 
scene, he was greeted with a storm of 
hisses. The celebrated actor was for a 
moment transfixed with amazement. Re- 
covering himself in suppressed rage, he 
strode majestically to the footlights and — 
was upon the point of indignantly re- 
buking the audience, when several cries 
from the galleries of ‘‘The Jew ! Shylock! 
The pound of flesh!’’ quickly. changed 
the temper of his mind. He glanced at 
his Jewish gabardine, and bowed pro- 
foundly to the audience. ’Twas an un- 
expected triumph to the actor ‘‘not set 
down in the bill.” 


Shylock.—Three thousand ducats,—well. 
io.—Ay, sir, for three months. 


Bassan 

Shylock.—For three months—well. 

Bass.—For which, as I told you, Antonio shall be bond. 
thousand ducats for three months, and 


 Shylock,—Three 
Antonio bond. 
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’Twas Shylock, not Betterton, now, 
upon the stage. The audience was sav- 
agely satisfied ; yet was there no critical 
enthusiasm in the house to admire ‘the 
Jew whom Shakespeare drew” as a 
dramatic creation. He, to-night, was 
the race under the curse,—the Jew whom 
my lord of Hawkley had shown up to the 
mob at Charing Cross,—the hated _ tribe 
whom his Most Christian Majesty, James 
Stuart, would fain have driven from Eng- 
land’s shores again. 

In one of the secluded boxes were two 
gentlemen who had not thrown off the 
Spanish cloaks and beavers with which 
they entered.. Whether they sought to 
conceal themselves from prying English 
eyes ; or, coming from the warm south 
- of Europe, were too sensitive to a Lon- 
don fog, or had only just arrived with 
the entrance of Shylock, might have been 
a matter for discussion, had any in the 
audience been disposed to notice them ; 
but everybody seemed now absorbed in the 
interest of the play of Shakespeare’s Jew. 

No further mystery need there be con- 
cerning these two personages. ‘The one 
was the Marquis of Halifax; the other 
Sir Judah of Nassau. They had duly 
noted all the signs of the occasion ; they 
were present for that very purpose. My 
lord of Halifax’s countenance bespoke 
the trouble of his thoughts. He was 
thinking of those grand old Jews in their 
refuge, so unlike this Shylock upon the 
stage before him ; and yet in some of his 
idiosyncracies so very like him; and in 
this very fact he realized what a terrible 
promoter of Christian hate to the Jews of 
England this Shylock might prove at this. 
critical moment. But Sir Judah of Nas- 
_ Sau’s countenance was calm and passion- 
less. If it revealed anything: in keeping 
with the play it was a certain sardonic 
expression ever familiar to his face when 
his intellect was provoked. 

‘¢ Sir Judah, [ like not the temper of 
the house; and I like not Shylock to- 
night.”* 

‘« The temper of the house pleases me, 
friend Halifax; I like Shylock hugely to- 
night. I have often read this play, but 
never till now saw it performed. 'Tis a‘ 
- marvelous creation. I must confess that 
till to-night I did but half realize the 
depth of thy poet’s insight of the Jew.” 

** You astonish me, Sir Judah. But 
perhaps you speak with a touch = bitter- 
ness ?”’ 


lock comes to exact his bond. 


“ Nay, rather with a critic’s judg- 
ment.” 

‘¢T see thou art in irony. Why, sir, 
between Sir David of Nassau and Shylock 
there is a gulf.” 

‘‘And yet, Halifax, I have bridged 
the gulf Till to-night I knew not how 


-much I was the Jew.” 


‘‘What this Jew before thee on the 
stage ?” 

Ay, Shylock !” 

‘« Nay, thou art in irony.” 

‘‘Not so, Halifax. I have a fancy 
that James of York will deem me Jew 
enough ere he has done with us—which 
I perceive he has not yet.” 

‘So far we are agreed, Sir Judah. The 
king and his Confessor have not done 
with your people yet. I am deeply 
troubled for your noble father and his 
comrades.”’ 

‘‘Yet, friend Halifax, you have wit- 
nessed that they have trouble only for 
their people.’’ 

‘* And so, Sir Judah, knowing them, I 
see in them no Shylock.” 

‘‘Nor dol, yet I feel him in myself, 
notwithstanding. My lord, attention. 
The curtain rises for the fifth act. Shy- 
’Tis his 
just due !” 

‘¢ The pound of flesh, Sir Judah ?” 

‘‘Fulfillment of the bond, my lord. 
‘We stand for judgment.’ You see how 
much Betterton has put his Shylock into 
me to-night !’’ 

‘‘T doubt thee there, Sir Judah. It 
was Hawkley when he burnt thy noble~ 


father’s palace.”’ 


‘‘Ha! Whet thy knife, Shylock. Take 
thy pound of flesh !’Tis thy just due! ” 
Our chapter on Shylock opens with Sir 


' Judah’s own words uttered during the 


trial scene of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 
My lord of Halifax was somewhat 
shocked ; but he excused his friend, rem- | 
embering the cause and thinking of those 
good patriarchs hiding at that moment 
from Christian vengeance. | 
Sir Judah of Nassau had been half pro- 
voked to his exclamatiors of sympathy 
with Shylock by the storms of hisses 
which ever and anon interrupted the actor 
during the trial scene. But Betterton, 
comprehending now the flattering sig- 
nificance of those hisses, was nothing dis- 
concerted. The outbursts were as fresh 
impulses to the character which he was 


_ personating with a horrible realistic earn- 
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estness. eve: played he Shylock as he { 


did that night. So entirely lost was the 
actor in his part, that he was made insane 
by the inspiring hisses of the audience. 
When Antonio bared his breast to yield 
the forfeited pound of flesh, he bounded 
_ with such exultation that he seemed ac- 
tually on the point of plunging the knite 
into the merchant to cut near enough the 
heart. Antonio, tn alarm, started back ; 
Bassanio crossed the path of Shyiock to 


stay the deed ; the Duke rose from his | 
chair of state ; while some in the pit rose | 


as if to rush upon the stage to seize the 
actor: the whole made an extraordinary 
dramatic picture. 
There was a sensation of relief. 
The illusion was dissolved ; the picture 
fell to pieces ; the Duke resumed his seat; 
the house was hushed to silence to hear 
the judgment of Christian Venice upon 
the Jew’s suit. 


Portia.—This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are a pound of flesh ; 

Take, then, thy bond ; take thy pound of flesh ; 

But in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 

Are, by the laws of Venice, ‘confiscate 

Unto the State of Venice, 


Now burst ‘applause like the roaring of 
the ocean when the waves break upon a 
rock-girt shore. In vain did Gratiano 
repeat his shouts: | 

Oh upright judge !—Matk Jew ;—O learned judge | 

But there had been nice management 
in the ‘* business’? that night. That 
which occurred was not all from spontan- 
eous impulse. My Lord of Hawkley’s 
agents had been at work. It was they 
who started the hisses; they who sus- 
tained the applause at the right places. 
Jamesand his Confessor understood it well 
and smiled grimly. The whole design 
was to rekindle the fury of the populace 
against the Jews and to provoke, if not 
the approval of the upper classes, at least 
their allowance of a crusade to drive the 
Jews again from England. 
ent generation of universalian justice, 
both Jew and Christian can witness the 
performance of Shylock as a fine Shake- 
spearean work, and give each other a 
friendly hand at the close, with no more 


malice between the races than would be . 


produced by the performance of Iago or 
Sir Giles Overreach. But.at that critical 
juncture of the return of the Jews to Eng- 
. land, after a four hundred years banish- 
ment, very different was the case. 


In the pres-. 


been. 


The andiesce did not quickly disperse. 
The uproar began again as soon as the 
performance closed. 

‘‘Bring out the Jew! ‘ A halter gratis; 
nothing else, for God sake!’ Nay, give 
him baptism ; an it be possible to save a 

ew.” 
‘ Such were the maniacal shouts of the 
excited andience. | 

‘¢ Sir Judah, ” observed the Marquis of 


| Halifax, ‘‘ thou art in danger. 


_Beshrew me, sir, I think Shylock hath 
need to- night of somesafe keeping. So 
*twould seem, the actors think. They put 
out the lights. Yet the audience refuses to 
disperse. Come, let usleave and dei our 


| way through the crowd. ”’ 


«Conceal thyself well, Sir Judah, with 
thy cloak and beaver. Ay, wear thy gab- 
ardine to-night. Should Hawkley’s spies 
catch sight of thee, deadly harm might 
come of it. I willnot leave thee till thou 
art safely housed. ”’ 

‘¢ Thou mean’st buried—tombed! Yet, 


‘friend Halifax, thou art better than a 


Christian. Come, let us begone. 
cept thy escort and thank thee. ”’ 

‘*What, Shylock ?’’ 

‘* Ay, Shylock ! ey 

And grateful ?”’ 

‘**To his friend ; yes.” - 

‘*T knew thou wouldst disown him, Sir 
Judah...” 

‘‘Nay Halifax, I claim him.’ 

‘Shylock, then, in Sir Judah ss Nassau 
isan enigma. Keep by my side. I'll 
make a way to tomb thee ’neath thy fath- 
er’s palace e’en if I have to cut it with 
mysword. ‘Tis well we both are armed. 
Nay, I lead to-night. Sir Judah, I am 
with thee to the death. ”’ 

» “* Have a care to thy words, for I will 
keep thee to thy bond. ’’ 

‘‘T see, Sir Judah, thou art bent on 
Shylock to the end of this business. 
Should Hawkley cross us thou mayst take 
thy pound. I saw his eye upon us. His 
eye of hate detected thee. 

‘‘Push on, my lord, the lights are . 


I -ac- 


“out.” 


The final trick of the manager of the 
theatre brought the ‘‘ house to order” 
—of retiring. Nothing more potent to 
scare than darkness. The crowd was now 
really in more danger than Shylock had 
They might tramp each other to 


death.. The management knew this. Al- 


ready had arout commenced when quickly 
But the manager’s 


shot up a few — 
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ruse had succeeded ae the house was 
soon cleared... 

‘The senseless obstinacy of the audience 
in refusing to disperse had perhaps saved 
both Sir Judah of Nassau and the Mar- 
quis of, Halifax; for Hawkley, who had 
detected their presence, had left before 
the close to set his trap outside for them. 


As fortune would have it they were among | 


the first out of the theatre. The aristo- 
cratic portion had wisely escaped as soon 
_as possible. ‘This class was of no service 
to Lord Hawkley ; so that when Sir Judah 
and Halifax came out into the street they 
were rather protected by their class, fcr 
the dangé¢rous rabble wasstill in the house. 
Hawkley spied his men and cursed the 
fools within. He quickly followed them, 
but no mob rushed out to aid him. At 
last, in desperation. seeing they were 
shout to escape, he shouted to some pas- 
sers by: 

Seize the Jew! the s order. 
A price ts upon the head of the Jew. ” 

With this, he crossed Sir Judah’s path 
and tried to stay him ; ‘but Sir Judah drew 
his sword and with all his might dashed 
its pommel. in the plotter’s face and felled 
him to the ground, senseless. 

‘‘Papist dog, I have a mind to end 
— ere thou makest more mischief for 

Nay, I cannot run thee through, thou 

thus senseless. 

he dead, Sir Judah ?’’ 

‘¢T think not.” 

‘¢T half wish thou hadst killed him: ” 

on me. I lack malice. I had not 
hate enough to kill him or I had hit him 
harder. ‘Hate we anything we would 


not kill?’’’ he mused, quoting ana 


speare’s Jew. 

" Nay, Sir Judah. Thou art not Shy- 
hock." 

‘Tam not quite, J fear. me, or I had 
taken my pound and saved my people 
from his further mischief. Let him lay. 
If the mob tread on him, ‘twill be Chris- 
tian’s foot not mine. Out on me I say, 
I am devoid of malice. ” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


FRANCIS THE JESUIT MATCHES THE JEW 
STATESMAN. 


We must leave the Marquis of Halifax 


and Sir Judah of Nassau to pursue their | 


way to Grosvenor Square to presently meet 
further molestation and again introduce 
| young Francis the Jesuit into the action. 


It was Francis who, with a sagacity 
worthy the admiration of his patron, the 
Father General of his order, suggested 
to the king the timely performance of 
Shylock ; and the matter pleased the 
king and his Confessor. 

Francis had not studied under the Jew- 
ish statesman for three years without be- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with Sir Ju- 
dah’s methods and the daring of all. his 
policies. From the onset, when he dis- 
covered that the son of David of Nassau 
had separated himself from his father and 
his tribe, appearing everywhere about 
town, entering the doors of the first famt- 
lies in the land, finding a welcome among 
them as the trusted servant and prime 


- minister of the Prince of Orange, Francis 


discerned that the king would be beaten 
in his’ war with the Jews. The young 
Jesuit explained as much to his superior, 
Father Petre, and urged reverse tactics 
to match Sir Judah’s own peculiar meth- 
ods; but the king’s Confessor, like old 


‘men generally, better understood old 


methods than he did new ones, and also | 
liked them better. He, therefore, per- 
mitted James to set a: price upon Sir 
Judah’s head as the chief of'a Jewish 
power which was placing itself at the 
back of a Protestant revolution to aid it 
with money for uprooting again the su- 
pretnacy of Mother Church which James 
was fast re-establishing. In the main, 
the Father Confessor and Francis were 
agreed. It was in their plans they differ- 
ed. Francis assured his superior that he 
knew Sir Judah had long entertained the 
ambitious dream of his cousin and prince 
some day becoming king of England. 
He had heard the statesman confess as 
much, and he had studied Sir Judah with 
such profound intellectual sympathy that 
he could read his thoughts and penetrate 
his deepest purposes. 

Your Reverence ’’—observed Fran- 
cis in his respectful argument with Father 
Petre—‘‘ Sir Judah of Nassau is the most 
remarkable statesman in all Europe. I 
confess profound admiration of him and. 
wish he was, as the Monitor of William, 
a servant of Holy Church instead of her 
deadly enemy. Pardon me, your Rev- 
erence, but set no price upon his head ; 
the king will surely fail in matching Sir 
Judah of Nassau with his present policy.’’ 

But Father Petre was fixed in his pur- 
pose and, as much as the king, bent up- 
on getting Sir Judah within his power. 
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Mother Church has instigated a thousand 
crusades against the Jews. When, in- 
deed, had she failed in one of the kind? 
If the Jesuits succeeded: not in this at- 
tempt in England it would be an exam: 
ple without a precedent. The Confessor 
looked upon Sir Judah of Nassau—not 
his father David, whose days were near- 
ly run—as the head and front of his peo- 
ple in Europe, and he was now in Eng- 
land, his very presénce begetting strength 
to the cause of the heretics and to their 
hope in William as the head of the Pro- 
testant power in Europe and prospective 
king of England. Thus reasoned Father 
Petre, concluding his argument that if a 


price was set upon their great enemy’s. 


head upon a warrant of the king, asa 
Jew and a foreign agent engaged in aid- 
ing a revolution, none of the British 
statesmen would dare to give him coun- 
tenance. Francis presumed not to urge 


his opinions further in argument’ against ° 


his superior’s judgment, but he was well 
convinced that Sir Judah of Nassau was 
about to give to the king and his Con- 
fessor a series of strongly marked lessons. 
The young head was more sagacious than 
the elder head, as young heads generally 
are when they are of equal quality; for 
youth is intuitive and inspired with new 
methods better fitted, than those of the 
past to present times and present issues. 
At length, the counsels of the young Je- 
suit prevailed and the king and the Con- 
fessor changed their tactics. 


On this night of the sillaaumiiaiins of 
‘“’Shylock,’’ Francis as well as Lord 
Hawkley had been honored with a seat 
in the king’s box. Father Petre needed 
him, for in these conduct of the affairs, he 


was the right hand of the Father Con-. 
moreover, this new move-. 


fessor; and, 
ment against the Jews properly belonged 
to Francis. He was its. inspirer and 
manager, and the king agreed with his 
Confessor that Francis should be one of 
the members of their conclave that night, 
at once to direct the opening of the new 
crusade against the Jews as also to act 
under the royal counsel. The young 
Jesuit felt highly honored by ¢his fresh 
mark of the king’s favor and confidence 


—not so much from a gratification of his 
self esteem, which was beneath his in- | 


tellect, but because it was as a promise to 
-his ambition. The Cardinal’s hat was 
in his mind’s eye rather than the simple 


favor of the iin But he perceived that 
the king’s was exciting the 
jealousy of my lord of Hawkley against 
him ; for Hawkley appreciated that Fran- 
cis was permitted to take the lead of the 
business and so far was supplanting him- 
self. But the young Jesuit was too self- 
reliant and too fertile with resources to 
seriously regard my lord of Hawkley’s 
jealousy. He was merely desirous to for- 
stall his interference, lest there should 
be a miscarriage in their plans. : 

Francis, with much satisfaction, had 
observed Sir, Judah and the Marquis of 
Halifax in their box. Whispering to 
Father Petre, he said : 

‘* Your Reverence, do you observe the - 
Jew in the box opposite ? ’’ : 

‘¢Mean you him of Nassau? ’’ 

see him. 

‘¢T shall attack him to-night. ” 

*¢ Not surely to arrest him. ”’ 

“ Nay, your Reverence, not yet; but 
I shall drive him to covert, if possible, 
before the morning. ’ 

‘* What, Francis, is it possible your . 
tactics have so suddenly changed?” 

‘*Good Father, our base hath changed; 
and therefore our tactics. To-night I will 
do what yesterday I would not have done; 
—I mean assault Sir Judah in my own 


person. His presence has given me the 
opportunity. I did not expect to find it 
so soon. For his own safety he ought 


not to have been at the theatre to-night. | 
He trusts too much in himself. ”’ 

‘¢ You mean, my son, he overlooks the 
fact that his former secretary is mating 
him, or that if he discerns as much he is 
underrating you?” 

‘‘With your gracious permission to con- 
fess my thoughts, I did so mean. ”’ 

listen, my son. ”’ 

“The people are provoked almost to 
madness against Shylock. Mark them, 
Father,at this moment as the Jew sharpens 
his knife upon the floor! To-night they 
shall meet their Shylock in the street. ” 

‘* The rabble will tear him to pieces !’’ 

That, your reverence, I will prevent 
in the King’s name. You know, father, 


my plan is to force Sir Judah to take ref- 
_uge with the old men; track him there, 
and arrest him among the elders of the 
tribe. This, as I explained to your Rev- 
erence at the onset, will be the action of 
the infuriated populace, not of the king. . 
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the dies to-night of quicker work. ”’ 
“¢ Embrace it, then, my son. 
- confidence in thine ability. ’ 
‘‘The blessing of your Reverence ! 
‘The play is over. I must begone. ’ 


‘‘ The blessing of Holy Church, my 


son, be on your good work’! ’’ 

‘Father Petre!’’ exclaimed the 
in alarm. 

‘‘Sire?” 

Home at once, F There are 
signs of mischief. We would not be pres- 
ent to witness 

- The king and his Confessor quietly de- 
parted, and Francis became aware that he 
was in the box alone... My Lord of Hawk- 


ley had heard the conversation between | 


the two Jesuits and resolved to be before- 
hand withthemi. We have seen how far he 
succeeded, and now we must follow Francis 
to observe his part more skilfully executed. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘OPEN, IN THE KING’S NAME!”’ 


As Francis came into the street, he 
caught sight of Lord Hawkley starting in 
pursuit of two men, whom he readily con- 
jectured were Sir Judah and the Marquis 
of Halifax. Quickly thereupon, he heard 
Hawkley’s furious shout to the.passers by 
to arrest the Jew. By this time, the pur- 
sued and the pursuer were at some dis- 
tance ; but the quiet niglit bore the voices 
clear enough to his ear to indicate the 
whereabouts of the principal personages ; 
for the night was quiet outside the thea- 
tre though the furies had raged within. 
Francis was in no haste to follow to the 
‘help of Lord Hawkley, but rather dis- 
posed to let Sir Judah chastise him ; as he 
perceived an attack was made and the 
men were very likely in deadly conflict. 

He reached the spot in time to hear 
Sir Judah's parting words, but he had no 
thought of immediate pursuit alone: he 
waited for the coming of the crowd which 
was now, with shouts and oaths, pouring 
out of the theatre. 

“Rash fool!” observed the young 
Jesuit in scorn, as he looked upon the 
form of the senseless man ; ‘‘ thou hast 
paid for thy folly. Thou art no match 
for Sir Judah of Nassau, or he had been 
no foil for me nor help to my ambitions. 
Ay, ’tis as I would have it. I wonder if 
he be dead? No, he breathes. His pulse 
is renewing its action. He will revive 


presently. Yet Sir Judah has left bloody 


I have 


marks upon his face. The mob come. 
I must bring them quickly to a halt or 
they willtrample us under foot. Help! 
Help ! good people! A man is murdered. 

Help, sirs ; a Christian has been murdered 
by the Jew oes 

The mob was suddenly brought to a 
halt ; and the cry was taken up by hun- 
dreds of excited voices that a Jew had 
murdered a Christian in the public street. 
The deed was in such timely keeping 
with the play just witnessed that it ob- 
tained credence at once. 

‘¢ Where is the monster! Let himnot | 
escape! Hang the murderous Jew! Shy- 
logk! Give him his pound of flesh! ”’ 

- With those and many similar cries of 
Christian vengeance against the Jew, the 
street rang for nearly a quarter of a-mile. 

The dense crowd around the prostrate 
form of Lord Hawkley and Francis, the 
latter, with much seeming concern, sup- 
porting Hawkley upon his knee, was as a 
solid wall of protection or they might 
have been trampled to death in conse- - 
quence of the tremendous pressure from 
those in the rear. The cries of Francis 
for help had timely halted the front ranks; 
and as the majority were composed of 
the fierce brawny men whom my lord of 
Hawkley had- himself packed into the 
house and paid for their service out of the 
king’s treasury, they were equal to there- 
sistance of the pressure from those behind. 
Moreover, they soon discovered who the 
wounded man was and several at once 
assisted Francis in supporting him, while 
others turned and beat back the crowd, 
shouting : 

‘* Give his lordship air! The murder 
ous Jews have set upon my Lord of Hawk- 
ley in their revenge! Keep the crowd 
back! Give his lordship breath! His 
lordship revives ! ” 

Francis had taken an offered flask of 
brandy from one of those who came to 
his assistance and forced several draughts 
down my lord of Hawkley’s throat. The 
fiery spirit did its work, and Hawkley re- 
vived and struggled to his feet. He was 
not a pleasant sight, for his face was be- 
smeared with clotted blood. Sir Judah, 
with astonishing rapidity, had struck him 
three or four blows on the forehead; as 
though, under the enraged feelings of the 
moment, he had put forth all his might 
to kill the enemy of histribe. Perhaps, 
at the moment, Sir Judah really did in- 
tend as much; for he was not a man who 
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did half work nor one to repent a deed 
when done. The Jew, this time, came 
very nearly killing the Christian—such a 
Canstian as my lord of Hawkley was— 
and those around | comprehending as 
much, may be pardoned their fancy that 
this Jew that had so nearly killed my 
lord was a veritable Shylock who, after 


witnessing the play, had sought revenge: 


in killing a Christian. But my lord of 
Hawkley’s head was stout; and so, his 
brains keeping in, he was soon himself 


again, raging, if possible, with more than | 


his chronic hate of the Jews. 

Lord Hawkley met no difficulty in 
pursuading the multitude to follow: him 
for vengeance upon the Jew. He told 
them in a short fierce speech who the 
person was who, with several of his tribe, 


had assaulted him with murderous intent 


as he tame from the theatre—thus per- 
verting the story—and proclaiming the 
price which the king had set upon the 
head of this Dutch Shylock. He closed 
his brief. vicious harangue by charging the 
loyal Christian people of London to fol- 
low him in the king’s name and arrest 
this murderous plotting Jew from Hol- 
land, even if they had to pull his mansion 
about his head to reach him. Further- 
more, my lord of Hawkley showed ‘to 
those around the identical warrant which 
the king had issued for the arrest of 
Sir Judah of Nassau and which the Papist 
plotter had retained. The warrant was 
easily read under the luminous face of 


the full moon, which happened that night 


to have quartered thus favorably for the 


_ impromptu crusade against our Shylock of 


this after-piece, not calculated in the 
Drury Lane playbill ; or, to be more ex- 


act, Betterton had wisely chosen a moon- 


light night for his benefit. 
The king’s warrant fully satisfied the 


multitude, and they marched without up- 


roar to the mansion of Sir Judah in Gros- 
venor Square, like an authorized Josse of 
loyal citizens ‘@\warrant from 
the king. 

A king’s warrant has always exercised 
a peculiar influence over the English 
mind. There is no humbug in the com- 
pliment so often passed upon the English 
people as supreme respecters of the law. 
The king’s warrant has been potent 
enough—as on this occasion—to suddenly 
transform a mass of seemingly lawless 


men into a posse of the king’s officers to 


execute the law. Every is 


supposed to be under some saath sense of 
duty to obey an officer’s call—*‘ Assist, in 
the king’s name!’’ and many a gallant 
highwayman, when the officer’s hand has 
been laid upon his shoulder with the magic 
words—‘‘]T arrest you in the king’s 
name !’’ has given in with the meekness 
of a lamb and allowed himself to be led 
to the gallows. English sovereigns and 
the English people have been so trained 
for ages. The Stuarts were the only ones 
who ever arrogated that any man in the 
British realm was above the law, and the 
Stuarts were not properly English sove- 
reigns. One of the most immortal 
speeches of the noble Sir Philip Sidney 
was made when he boldly told Queen 
Elizabeth that the law of England was 
above her, and boasted with his English 
pride that her father, Henry VIII., like 
a true Englishman, had ever confessed 
the law superior to the king. We have 
been guilty of no digression here, for the 
subject explains the causes of the Stuarts | 
repeatedly losing their heads and throne 

in England, as well as the conduct of this 
mob fosse in executing the king’s warrant 


against Sir Judah of Nassau. 


The tramp of the’ multitude in Gros- 
venor Square startled the sleepers in those 
aristocratic mansions from their first rich 
sleep, for it was‘now one o’clock in the 
morning,—that mystic interval between 
midnight and morn when Nature sleeps 
mot peacefully, as though some potent 
charm had been thrown over the earth 
to hold human life for awhile in oblivion. | 
Those, however, thus awakened, were 
not in affright, for it rather seemed like 
a regiment of soldiers, returned from 
some service, marching through the 
square to their barracks than a mob gath- 


ering. for an attack upon any of those 


lordly mansions. The inmates were 
again falling into the arms of Morpheus, 
their senses lulled by the mysterious 
movement without, when knocks were 
thundered upon the Earl of Morton’s 
dvor and stentorian voices in stern au- 
thority shouted, 

** Open in the king’s name ! ” 

Gentlemen in their dressing gowns 
quickly threw open their chamber win- 
dows and demanded what the matter 
was, while the ladies buried their heads 


fearfully in the bedclothes. But the mob 


posse answered nothing beyond shouting 
authoritatively with repeated knocks, 
‘‘Open in the xing’ s name!" 
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Presently, lights danced excitedly in 
every room of the Earl of Morton’s 
house; and the servants, not daring to 
resist the magic command in the king’s 
name, threw open the doors and came 
forth in quite a troop of resolute men 
who were ready to defend Sir Judah with 
their lives against lawless violence but 
not to resist the majesty of the law itself. 
And then, for the first time since they 


began their march, a fierce cry burst from 


the multitude, 

‘¢ Bring out the Jew! The Jew has at- 
tempted the murder of a Christian! 
Bring out the Jew in the king’s name!”’ 

At this juncture, Sir Judah of Nassau 
‘appeared, accompanied by the Marquis of 
Halifax. The Marquis had resolved to 
stay with Sir Judah that night, yet he 
had not anticipated such an assault as 
this. They had not retired, but were 


just commencing a conversation upon. 


the events of that evening when they 
heard the footsteps of the multitude in 
the square. 

Sir Judah of Nassau and my lord of 
Halifax were calm, but their manner was 
stern and rebuking. ‘lhe mob was some- 
what taken aback when they saw the 
Marquis of Halifax supporting, by his 
presence, that haughty intellectual look- 
ing statesman whose mass of chestnut 
locks the breeze beat gracefully about his 
clear white forehead. ‘There was scarce- 
ly anything of the Jew in the appearance 
of the man, excepting in the depth and 
lighting | of his eyes, which the multitude 
caught in the illumination of the hun- 
_ dreds of lamps which were now gleaming 
in the circle around. They had expected 
to see a cringing, terror stricken Shylock 
appear with his savagery subdued, but 
still a Shylock such as they had witnessed 
that night in the performanee at Drury 
Lane theatre; but here, confronting 


a them, was a fair son of the house. of Nas- 


sau with the haughty dominant spirit of 
his mother’s race antagonizing their own 
fierce temper with a cool phlegmatic will 
and a consciousness of self-power express- 
ed in his whole manner. Already,the mob 
felt half subdued in his presence and 
many were more disposed to beg his par- 
don and retire home than to make a fur- 
ther attempt for his arrest. A.mob is a 
fearful mass of fierce passions and brute 
force when the  furies possess human 
forms ; but one superior will and master 
- mind meeting it in the front with a con- 


| 


scientious self-power and scorn, will 
quickly subdue it to the temper of a 
whipped cur. Perhaps the dissipating 
magnetism of a crowd, as seeking some ~ 


superior control, is more sensitive than 


resistive to the dominant will that can 
grapple with it in a moment’s mighty 
metaphysical antagonism. Scarcely ever 
can a multitude subdue one such a man 
as this would signify, but is almost al- 
ways conbanatlr him in their antagon- 
isms. So Sir Judah of Nassau now suk- 
dued this mob which had come to arrest 
him in the king’s name,—mastered them » 
by his manner.ere he had spoken a word; 
for he surveyed them in silent scorn. His 
metaphysical power over them was great- 
er at that moment than the magic of the 
law or the king’s name. 

‘‘Shame on ye, citizens!’’ cried the 
Marquis of Halifax, in the ringing tones 
of.a popular Parliamentary orator; 
‘¢ Shame on ye, citizens, to thus assault, 
in the dead of the night, this neighbor- 


-hood whose respectability is guarantee 


that the king’s majesty itself might sleep 
beneath any roof around without a 
thought of treason or violence. And 
shame on ye, also, I say, for this attack 
on the house of Sir Judah of Nassau, who 
is both cousin and friend of our good 
William, Prince of Orange.’’ 

‘¢ The eousin of the Prince of Orange ! 
We knew not that he was the cousin of 
William of Orange! Is this a Papish plot 
against the house of Orange?- We will 
have, none of it in England, not even in 


‘the king’s name.’ 


Such were the joints of many exclama- 
tions from the people which told plainly 
that a revulsion of feeling had come, and 
that it was turning against those who had 


_instigated this movement of the night. 


But Lord Hawkley fiercely advanced be- 
tween the front of the mob and Sir Ju- 
dah and Halifax who stood upon the step 
of the mansion, and charged the Jew with 
an attempt to murder him that night as 
he was quietly pursuing his way home 
from the theatre. This created a new 
sensation, for Lord Hawkley’s face was 
still covered with clotted blood and in 
the glare of the lamps he looked a ghast- 
ly witness of the truth of his charge. 

But when Lord Halifax explained to 
the mob that the Papist had first assaulted 
Sir Judah of Nassau and instanced the 
scene in the theatre. that night, further 
explaining the Papish conspiracy against 
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the Jews, the people sent up a storm of 
hisses and groans for Hawkley, James 
Stuart and Father Petre, while for Sir 
Judah of Nassau they raised a right lusty 
English aeer: This done, the mob re- 
tired. 

‘* Francis! Your master commands 
you to stay!” 

"Twas the voice of Sir Judah, and it 
rang out with a strange subtle power that 
arrested the young Jesuit and made him 
quiver,—not with fear, however,—but 
with a sympathetic antagonism. He re- 
turned, but neither the master nor the 
secretary spoke till the mob, including 
Lord Hawkley, had left. the square. 
Halifax and the servants also retired 
within ; for though they were surprised, 
they perceived that Sir Judah wished to 


be alone awhile with this young man. 


Sir Judah and Francis the Jesuit stood 
alone in the street; for the master de- 


scended the steps and met his secretary | 


nearly foot to foot. For a few moments, 
they remained thus in silence, each look 
ing the other steadily in the eye. Nei- 
ther quailed. They were intellectually 
matched, and they felt as much. Sir 
Judah, however, was conscious that Fran- 
cis had developed much  character- 
strength since they parted. He was 
rather pleased with this. The young 
ma‘) was more worthy to be his antag- 
onist. 

‘<T see, boy, vou have not quite for- 
gotten that I am your master. ’ 

‘<Sir Judah seems to have forgotten 


that I own a higher service than his— 


that of holy church! ”’ 
‘« Boy, I have forgotten nothing. Your 
bond of service to me is not annulled. ”’ 
‘I will not argue with thee, to-night, 
Sir Judah. ” 


‘‘Nor I to-night, Francis, charge thee 


with treachery and breach of trust. ” 

‘« By my priestly vow, you forget your- 
self, Sir Judah of Nassau ! ’’ 

‘I tell thee, sir, I forget nothing. 
Trifle not with me, Francis, unless thou 
wouldst have me despise thee. ”’ 

‘* Nay, Sir Judah, I would not that. I 
forget not your trust in me and your kind- 
ness. Yet we meet now as enemies. ”’ 

‘“* Francis; I will meet thee in the 
morning as my equal. Be here at ten 
"Tis fit we end our relations as 
men of honor. You are still my secre- 
tary. I shall expect you to render to me 
an account of yourself. We meet as 


— 


enemies, as you say. I shall-expect you, 


Francis, and to-morrow will dismiss you 


from your bond of service.’ 

‘‘T will meet you, Sir Judah—ard 
then—’’ 

-**T understand, boy. You dare a life- 
controversy with me.” 

Francis bowed his head but answered 
not ; and thus they parted. Their meet- 
ing to- -morrow was to be the fair begin- 
ning of a life-duel of two master intel- 


lects. They both understood it so. 


But the wisdom of Sir Judah in per- 
mitting the performance of ‘Shylock’ at. 
Drury Lane to expose the malice of the | 
king and the Jesuits, was thoroughly 
justified by the closing events of that. 
night ; and especially was it so the next 
morning, when the manager of the thea- 
tre cunningly circulated in every gossip- 
ing part of the city that the performance 
had been arranged by James of York, © 
the Father Confessor and Lord Hawkley. 
Then came a reaction in the public mind 
in favor of the Jews, but the malice of 
their enemies was intensified. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Two Satans Mer ! 


Ere we reach a perfect philosophy of the 
Divine and the human action as they enter 
into the world’s grand issues, constituting 
the many-sided experiences of our race, 
we shall have to return to the primitive 
and simple Hebrew meaning of that now 
terrible name of Satan. Until we do so, 
our philosophy must remain in an inex- 
plicable jumble, and our ideas be ever 
meeting in incomprehensible paradoxes 
which a false theology has wrought out of 
primitive thought and meanings, once so 
simple that a child could have found no 
bugbears in them to frighten it to bed. 
That terrible name of Satan in its Hebrew 
significance is merely ‘‘ an adversary ;” 
and to be Satanic is ‘‘ to be adverse ’’ and 
persecute. Similar is the meaning 
in the Greek and there can be no question 
that this primitive significance is most in 
accord with the entire systems of philos- 
ophy and religion, both of the Hebrew 
and the Greeks. But the splendid mys- 
ticism of the Christian Mother Church, in 


-her mission to rule the world by priestcraft, 


has given us terrible meanings which 
have formed the very network of Chris- 
tian theology ;—a network, indeed, it has 
! 
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“ Satan is the Grand Adversary of 
man!’ 

“‘ Satan ts the ‘devil, or Prince of Dark: 
ness 

‘* Satan is the Chief of the fallen angels, 
the Arch Fiend /"’ 

Such a personage Mother Church has 
found most essential to her blessed mis- 
sion in the world! 

Holy Father Satan! 
‘Church! | 

What a history the blessed twain have 
made in ‘the world ! 

But Francis the Jesuit and: Sir Judah 
of Nassau must not be considered in the 
more terrible sense. Two Sataas they 
truly were in their lives to be to each 
other,—two adversaries well matched, 
coming from rival powers at that mom- 
ent in most deadly conflict with each 
other. 

Tine dramatic interest of our story 1s, 
that one day in the -past Francis the 


Holy Mother 


Jesuit and Judah the statesman met as~ 
was at that. 


Satans to each other. It 
most critical moment when the fates of 
England and the world were thrown into 


the balances. Sir Judah leapt into the 


one and Francis the Jesuit into the other. 
They did it most presumptuously to prove 
in their life controversy which was the de- 
ciding weight in the world’s destiny— 
the Jew or the Jesuit ! 

Yea, the Jew and the Jesuit thus met 
as Acversaries! And thus are they to 
meet to the end of ail things—meet as 
‘Satans to each other when the very name 
of Protestant shall have been forgotten. 
It was the oath and covenant which Sir 
Judah and Francis the Jesuit made with 
each other ere they closed their mortal 
lives, and they remember their oath and 
covenant and will keep it to the end. 
But we anticipate with too much emphasis. 

The commencement of their story as 
adversaries we will repeat more circum- 
stantially. One day in London, then, 
these two personages met. It was when 
James of York was moving heaven and 
hell to restore England to the Holy 
Mother’s arms. It was when William of 
Orange was resolving on the landing of 
a Dutch army to save Protestant England 
from a return to Mother Church. This 
is the pith of the story of that period ; 
and therein we have at once illustrated 
both the original Hebrew idea of the ad- 
prea and the Romish Christian idea of 

tan 


We must expect to find Sir Judah illus- 
trating his Hebrew idea—a personage 
without malice, but traveling like the 
very genius of the adversary to the end 
of his purposes ;—we may expect Fran- 
cis the Jesuit illustrating the idea of his 
order—a very Satan with malice traveling 


- with an implacable spirit in the ways and 


methods of Mother Church. This may 
not have been Francis in his native self ; 
but it was Francis with the spirit of his 
order ruling him. 

Francis kest his appointment. The 
adversaries are together in the Statesmen’s 
cabinet. 

‘¢ Begin thy story, boy ”’ said the Jew 
stateman. 

‘¢ Thou shalt have my story, Sir Judah, 
without much of justification. There 
needs none ; for thou knowest now that I 
was placed in thy service by an authority 
which is to me supreme; yet this de ex- | 
planation to thee will restore my self-res- 
pect and make us quits. Wilt thou ac- 
cept it as such and acquit me of personal 
treachery to thee? ’’: 

‘¢ I will, boy, and restore to thee my . 
respect. ‘Tis strange,- Francis, that we 
begin our deadly conflict thus. But go 
on.’ 

‘¢Sir Judah, I come of a family—the 
Fitzallens—whose members have ever 
been faithful to the Catholic Church. ’’ 

‘‘Ah, boy, thy name! I am to blame 
for overlooking it. In that thou didst 
not conceal thyself. ” 

‘‘ The Fitzallens, Sir Judah, are among 
the highest and most ancient of the Nor- 
man aristocracy ; the Church also ranks 
many ofthemamong hersons. A Fitzallen 
was once the Primate of England when 
our primates were colossal priests scarcely 
less than the Popes themselves. ” 

‘* T see thee, hoy; ” observed the states- 
man rather ambiguously. ‘<I mean I lis- 
ten to thee with interest. ” 

‘‘ In extreme youth I took holy orders. 
Serving the Church with much enthusi- 
asm, acquitting myself with distinction 
in several important political missions, I 


won the confidence of my superiors. Even 


the Pope commended me; and I will con- 
fess to thee by his words aroused in me 
lofty ambitions. An agent was needed 
that moment at the Hague to digest and 
report the policy of William of Orange. 
I was chosen, and in turn I chose service 
with thee; for I had heard Sir William 
Temple say that Sir Judah of Nassau was 
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the first statesman in Europe. I con- 
ceived the wish to be educated under 
thee, as well as to master thy policies and 
thy methods. ”’ 

‘¢ Which thou hast done, boy, I know 
it well; and once did pride myself in my 
pupil. 

‘‘Right, Sir Judah, I studied, thee till 
I could read thy very thoughts. At first, 
I watched thee, but my admiration gave 
me the true key to thy mind and pur- 
poses. I would have confessed myself, 
had I dared to betray my order. 
in my shame at deceiving thee further, I 
was on the point of telling thee all, 
but— 


re thou wast ambitious and held 


thy peace. ’ 

‘« Nay, I discovered that Sir Judah of 
Nassau was ambitious. ” 

‘‘T understand thee not, Francis: ’ : 

discovered that Sir ‘Judah 
for the throne of England. 

‘«That were impossible. 

** For thyself, surely; but’ for William 
of Orange thou hast soaimed. ‘Thestake 
was the same to won or lost. by 
Rome. Canst thou wonder that I re- 
mained faithful to the Church and held 
my peace!” 

“Shall I tell thee, boy, what I have 
discovered of thee ? ”’ 

‘“‘That I have been faithful to the 
Church !”’ 

‘¢ That Francis Fitzallen aims for more 
than the Primate See of England. ’’’ 

More ?” 

Aye, boy, the Papal throne? ’’ 

Francis the Jesuit turned pale and 
gasped for breath at the tremendous 
thought ; for he was conscious it wastrue, 
though he had never dared to so word 
his ambitions. 

‘‘The Papal throne! Didst thou 
name this abroad it might end my life 
and ambitions. ’ 

‘‘Fear not, Francis... That which 

s between us to-day.is sacred. ’’ 

‘*T fear nothing, Sir Judah ; not even 
thee. ”’ 

Tis well, boy. 

‘*T have but little more to tell thee, 
Sir Judah, beyond what thou hast already 
surmised ; nor had I met thee in friendly 
conference to gossip of my life and ac- 
count to thee my deeds, hadst thou not 
trusted me as though I had been thy 
younger brother. ”’ 


 **7T appreciate thy motive.’ And now, 


Once,. 


eagerly and scanned it. 


Francis, dost think that thou canst hence- 
forth be my adversary in fair honor?” 

‘¢ Dost thou acquit me, Sir Judah, of 
intent of treachery to thee? ”’ 

** Yea, boy, most cordially I acquit 
thee. My reckoning is with the power 
that rules thy life. ”’ 

‘Which is Francis Fitzallen!” 
turned the Jesuit, haughtily. 

‘‘Even so, Francis, if it so pleases 
thee. Here is thy formal release from 
office as private secretary to William’s 
minister. 

The young Jesuit took the dacussient 
A shadow of a 
smile passed over his pale countenance. — 
When he ended its reading he gave a 
profound sigh, folded the document and 
carefully placed it is his bosom. | 

Thou art satisfied, Francis ?”’ 

**Phine act, Sir Judah, is like thy- 
self. Not a word in it that might re- 
proach me hereaftereven in mine own re- 
membrance. 

“Right, boy, that document 
be thy passport to any pritice or states- 
man in Europe. I know thou wilt not 
treacherously use it. I have given it on 
thine honor forthyconscience’s sake. I 


re- 


_ have no more to say to thee, Francis.’’ 


‘The young Jesuit arose from his seat 
as about to depart without a word—for 
words were not adequate to interpret 
him. For a moment, he gazed upon the » 
statesman with a yearning as upon a be- 
loved elder brother from whom he wae 
parting never in love to meet again. In- 
deed, this was exactly the case as ex- 
pressed i in the conflict of his feelings at 
that moment, and so, presently, his in- 
terpretation in words. There was some- 
thing in Sir Judah’s eye akin to the 
yearning in the young Jesuit’s gaze. There 
was a love lingering in both, of love’s 
final parting. Francis reseated himself. 

‘Speak on, boy. Yet ’tis better we 
prolong not a painful parting. ’ : 

‘< Tt shall be quickly ended, Sir Judah, 
or we part never. Shall it be never? 
Thy last act to me is still the elder 
brother’s. 
' *€T loved thee, Francis; yet waste not 
thy gratitude upon the thought of it.”’ 

‘Sir Judah it zs possible that our love 


_ be everlasting. ”’ 


“‘ Boy, I fathom thee not, now.”’ 

‘¢ Sir Judah, thou saidst my aim ‘ila 
be the Papal throne. ’Till thou saidst it, 
I knew it not; 


but thy very prompt- 
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ing has inspired me to the thought.’’ 
‘¢ And I doubt not, Francis, that thou 
_ mayest | reach the summit of thy ambi- 
tions. 

‘‘Remain my brother, then. With 
thine aid I skouw/d reach the Papal throne. 
‘Thou seest my confidence in thee is su- 
preme. ”’ 

‘‘Yea, with Judah’s help, as he could 
help thee, boy, thou wouldst be ruler of 
Christendom. I doubt it not. ”’ 

‘‘Then be it an everlasting bond of 
love between us. Give me thine hand 
upon it, Sir Judah. Under thy match- 
less counsel and thy people’s gold on the 


side of Holy Church, England would be 


restored to the See of Rome. This con- 
summation wrought through Francis 
Fitzallen, in due time, the college of 
Cardinals, of which I should be one, 
would deem me worthy to be the sov- 
ereign head of Christendom. The Church 
of Rome would rectify a fatal error of the 
past. I am an Englishman and know 
that England was not tempered to re- 
main forever a vassal of Rome. Had 
Englishmen as often sat in the Pontiff’s 
chair as England merited, perchance she 
had not broken off from Mother Church. 

Were I once Pope, the Church should be 
English, henceforth, more than Italian. 

Robust honest England would balance 
the world better than Italy in the com- 

ing time; for Italy is emaciated with be- 
sotted old age and corrupted by too long 
a dominance of the Italian priesthood. ’’ 


«* Ah, there spoke the Englishman and. 


not the Jesuit! Francis, thy thought is 
worthy of my pupil.  Anglicized 
Church; yet Rome to remain the centre 


of: Christendom, and so preserve her an-— 


cient grandeur and authority. Thy pol- 
icy, Francis, is feasible. ’’ 

‘¢ Wilt thou aid me, Sir Judah, by thy 
matchless intellect and statesmanship to 
restore England to Mother Church? Do 


this, and thy Jewish people shall be en- 


franchised 1n every nation in Christen- 


dom ; for with the return of England to: 


the holy allegiance, the Catholic Church 
would regain her lost supremacy over all 
nations. 

‘¢ And the Jews have Pope Francis for 
their head ?’’ observed the statesman, with 
a sardonic smile which brought a flush of 
anger to the young Jesuit’s brow. 

‘‘What, Sir Judah, dost thou—thyself 
the son of a Christian mother—spurn a 


covenant with the Church of Rome, yet 
Bs 


tions. 


believing what I have suggested pos- 


sible? ”’ 


‘¢ Aye, boy, I hate the Romish Church. 
Elizabeth De Nassau, though Christian, 
was a Protestant. But her son hates the 
power of the Church of Rome with more 
than a Protestant’s hate. ”’ 

_ And I, Sir Judah of Nassau, now 
hate the man who tells meso! ” 

The adversaries were meeting again. 

‘*Mark me well, boy; for thou hast 
not yet read me to the depth. Thou 
wouldst henceforth have Judah at the feet 
of Rome—the Jew kissing the foot that 
for ages hath spurned him—my’ father 
David’s people blessing the. Church that 
for fourteen centuries, since the Emperor 


Julian sought to restore the ancient city, 


has cursed them. I tell thee, boy, there 
is eternal enmity between Rome and Jer- 
usalem. ’*Twas Rome who razed her 
sacred walls—Rome who massacred a 


million and a half of her sons and daugh- 


ters—Rome who struck the name of our 
sacred nation from the world’s list of na- 
tions,—and Popes and Priests of the 
Church which has borne Romé’s name, 
have, with malice more terrible than the > 
conquering wrath of old Rome’s generals, 
pursued Israel to this day. Yet now, thou, 
in thy ambitious dream, which I grant 
thee might be realized, offerest the Jews - 
covenant with Rome to requite us. Go 
to, boy ; thou knowest¢hyself but not me; 
thou knowest the Church but understai.d- 
est not the possibilities of my father 
David’s race.” 

‘<T see thou, too, Sir Judau of Nassau, 
hast a hidden dream as well as Francis 
Fitzallen. ” 

‘‘Aye, boy, to see Jerusalem rebuilt on 
the fall of Rome!” 

Jerusalem as of old >”? | | 

‘*So dreams my father David. But his 
son would build Jerusalem among all na- 
Francis, the time will come when 
the Jew shall hold the destiny of all 
nations in his hand! Dost ask me now 
to make a covenant with thee ?”’ 

‘‘No, Sir Judah ; knowing myself and 
thee, I tremble at the naming of it !”’ 

‘* And well thou mightest. With such 
dreams between us we only can be adver- 
saries. Go now, Francis. This parting 
has been prolonged and painful; yet I 
part not with thee in hate!” 

‘* Nor I, Sir Judah, with thee in love ! 
Would I had not tarried to know thy 
deeper thoughts. I see thou art resolved 
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to root the Catholic power from Eng- 


land !”’ 


‘* Yes, boy. 

“There is a gulf between us !”’ 

Beware, Francis. Touch‘ not my 
father’s peopie. Make not the gulf one 
of hate between thee and me. ” 

‘* Would I had not heard thy dream, 
Sir Judah, it troubles me. ” 

‘*Boy, heed the warning of thy present 


\ 


"mood !” 


fear thee not. 
‘* Yet touch not my father's people. ’’ 
“*T promise nothing. ”’ 


then, 


‘*’Farewell. ”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE SON OF CALEB BROKEN ON THE 


RACK. 
The son of Caleb was thrown into the 


- Tower by the king’s order. 


The Tower in the days past was the 
king’s prison of convenience. The Royal 
will needed no law to send its victims to 
the Tower. ’*Twas a Royal fortress nota 
jail,—a palace of the kings and queens 
of England into which kings and queens 
seldom went of their own free will. Un- 
cle Gloster chose for the Dowager Queen 


and her sons, the Tower as their palace 


of State. It was a knell to the queen 


mother,though the@rder was gospelled by 


Gloster’s tongue which could ‘‘wheedle 
the devil ’’ Her princely boys were 
already murdered, ere Sir Richard Tir- 
rill began’ his midnight assassination. To 
the popular mind such deeds are always 


_ done at midnight. But the Tower was 


an exception to the rule. To the Eng- 
lish common people of former times such 
deeds were always being done in the 


lower, both day and night. There was - 


none to say to the vg or his instruments, 
What doest thou in the Tower to-day? 
To affirm that the son of Caleb was not 


- shaken with an irresistible terror when 


Francis the Jesuit permitted him—witha 
purpose in the permission—to survey the 
frowning exterior of the Tower, would 
be to boast Jewish consistency above that 
physical dread which is common to all 
men. Francis led the Jew around the 
grim walls, under the guard who looked 
as grim and forbidding as the tower itself. 
He seemed wishful that the victim should 
comprehend all on the outside that he 
might better comprehend thereafter all to 


be met within. The young Jesuit was one. 
of those men who, when the necessity re- _ 


solved him, preterred to torture the mind 


rather than the bodyupontherack. The 
son of Caleb realized something of this al- 
ready, and he shuddered at the thought 
that he was brought to the Tower, not 
for mere imprisonment—he was not of 
sufficient importance to the State for that 
—but for the express purpose of torture 
both to body and mind. His experience 


had begun ; what would follow and what 
would be the end thereof? Death tothe 


son of Caleb at that moment would have 
been a quick, welcome relief. But the 


blessing of death was not to be granted 
readily. 


The king had left the business in the 


hands of his Confessor, and the Confes- 


sor had committed it to the execution of 


Francis. The young Jesuit was well 
aware that under James, the Tower was 


likely to become a veritable Inquisition 
before Mother Church regained hersway 
in England. Had James of York con- 
tinued his Papist reign as long as that of 
the Protestant Elizabeth,even after Crom- 


.well and Milton lived, we might 


had a chapter of English history unsur- 
by the annals of former horrors. 


And the young Jesuit realized that, at the 


very opening of lis ambitious career, his 
superior had left it to him to fill in the 


first page with deeds fitting the reign of 


James and commensurate with the needs 
of Holy Church. 

For awhile the son of Caleb dwelt in 
the gloomy Tower without being subject 
to physical torture. It was even the de- 
sign of Francis to save him from the rack 


| if possible if the ends could be reached 


by other means; not however, for the 
sake of the betrayed man but for his form- 


er love for Sir Judah. And had the Jew- 


ish statesman accepted the offered coven- 


| ant which Francis made to him in the 


name of the Church, doubtless Father 
Petre and the king would have readily 
ratified it. Anything would James have 
done to have restored England to the 
Papal power. But when Sir Judah and 
Francis the Jesuit parted as adversaries 
upon a challenge the doom of the son of 


Caleb was settled. 


ext morning, Francis the Jesuit, with 
two forbidding-vizaged servents of the 
Tower, entered the dungeon where the 
son of Caleb was confined. , 
“Jew, he said, in a cold merciless 
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tone, ‘‘ thy time hath come. Prepare for 
the ordeal. Have mercy on thyself for I 
have none for thee. 
your prisoner to the torture-chamber. ’ 


‘¢ To the torture-chamber murmured 


the Jew, setting his teeth but obeying 
without further word. | 

In the torture-chamber at last and in 
the merciful hands of the Papal Church ! 
The son of Caleb shivered as he crossed 
its threshold. Francis the Jesuit also 
shivered. He was in fearful sympathy 
with his victim.. He would have taken 
_ the torture himself rather than have given 
it tothis Jew.. © It was his first victim, and 
this one he had entrapped by an act of 
treachery at once to Sir Judah and to his 
messenger. He was thinking of the states- 
man more than of his victim. He was 
paying the penalty at that moment of his 
treachery. In submitting the son of Ca- 


_leb to the rack it was almost like putting | 


Sir Judah to the torture. Twas a dread- 
ful and an ominous beginning of the con- 
troversy of hate between himself and the 
man who had been to him as an elder 
brother. This oneterrible act performed 
and there was no retreat for him. He 
must consummate the work though in the 
sequel it would lead him to.do as much 
for Sir Judah. The mental agony ofthe 
young Jesuit at that moment was greater 
than that of the son of Caleb. 

_ ‘Jew, have mercy upon thyself! ”’ 
Christian, begin thy work of tor- 
ture! 

.The eyes of the men met in deadly an- 
tagonism. Francis the Jesuit felt 
the Jew, in his fidelity, was his superior ; 
‘and the feeling hardened his heart. He 
was calm and merciless again. 

‘¢ Prepare ! ’’ 

‘‘The Jew is prepared for death.’’ 

At a sign from the Jesuit the execu- 
tioners stripped the son of Caleb and 
bound him naked to the rack.- 

‘¢ Jew, I have but a few words for thee, 
and then the ordeal. ’’ 

The son of Caleb was silent. 


_‘* Reveal the hiding place of Sir David 


of Nassau and his comrades and thou 
— be unbound and given thy tree- 
om 9? 

ask Sir of Nassau and tell 
him that in the face of torture and death 
se son of Caleb hath refused to answer 
thee. ’’ 

‘* Enough, Jew! 
.erdeal. ”’ 


I give thee to the 


Officers, conduct ; 


gave thee from further toxture:. 


The dreadful work began and the 
groans of the victim resounded through 
the torture-chamber ; but there was no 
cry for mercy; nor.in his dreadful agony 
did the son of Caleb lose the presence 
of his mind. No torture could wring 
from him the secret of the hiding place 
of his prince. At length, with a deep 
groan, he fainted. 

‘*Give him respite,’’ commanded Fran- 
cis with a deep sigh of relief. 

The command was obeyed and the son 
of Caleb presently returned to conscious- 
ness. The Jesuit forced a small vial of 
brandy between the victim’steeth. He 
was resolved to try the ordealonce more. 

‘sAgain, Jew, I ask thee to reveal the 
hiding place of Sir David of Nassau.” | 

‘‘ That thou mayest give my prince 
and my father the mercy of thy church . 
Nay, I will drink my cup to its dregs.”’ 

‘‘Son of Caleb—such I[ think they call 
thee—on my priestly vow, which I would 
not break were I in thy place on the rack, 
I swear to thee that not a hair of the 


heads of those old men shall be touched 


if thou but disclose their hiding place.” 

‘‘What wouldst thou do with them if 
not as thou hast done with me ?”’ 

‘<I will answer thee ; for I fain would 
The king | 
will hold them as hostages to keep Sir 
Judah from meddling in English affairs.”’ 

‘‘Thou wouldst conquer Sir Judah of 
Nassau through his love and fears for his 


father and comrades whom the king de- 


signs to imprison in the Tower ?”’ 

The word conquer applied to Sir Judah 
made the soul of Francis Fitzallen leap 
within him. A tempest of thought pass- 
ed over his mind. The parting inter- 
view of last night was repeated in the 
delirium of fancy. Again he offered to 
the Statesmen a covenant between Mother 
Church and the Jews forthe price of Sir — 
Judah’s help to restore England to Rome; 
again pledged his sacred oath that if, by 
the aid of Judah and his people, he— 


Francis Fitzallen—should reach the Pon- 


tificial throne, the Jews should be enfran- 
chised throughout Christendom ; again 
he waited in expectant exultation for the 


sealing of the compact by a word which 
. would bind him to Sir Judah in everlast- 


ing love; but again the Jew dashed the 
offered covenant of the once all dominant © 
Church of Rome in scorn at his feet. 

‘* Aye, son of Caleb, I wé// conquer 
Sir Judah of Nassau ! ”’ 


| 

‘ 
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was King James in his. 
only of minor consequence. 


en table. 
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‘¢ Christian. dog, thou shouldst know 


Sir Judah of Nassau better !”’ 


For the moment the son of Caleb for- 
got the rack and the toriure from which 
he was respited by the mercy of Francis. 
The spirit of the mighty struggle for mas- 
tery.in the young Jesuit over the son of 
David, his prince, met answer in himself; 
and he responded as Sir Judah might have 
done in supreme scorn had he in - person 
been upon the rack and Francis execu- 
tioner. For the first time, the Jesuit was 
in a rage and now, cruel as my inquisitor 
General might have been, he gnashed his 
teeth at the epithet of ‘‘ Christian dog. ”’ 

‘Quick, men! Break the Jew upon 
the rack ; as proof how Francis Fitzallen 
will deal with the foes of Holy Church. ’”’ 

There needed no second order to end 
the work ; for the executioners were tired 
with the parley of mercy and provoked 
by the obstinate fidelity of the Jew. 
Scarcely had a quarter of an hour more 
expired when the chief of the executioners 
observed, as he rested from his horrid 
work: 

Sir ; the Jew is dead!” 

‘*So perish the enemies of Mother 
Church !”" replied the cme as he looked 
upon his victim. 


CHAPTER XL. 


KinG’s CONFESSOR AND HIs PRO- 
| TEGE. 


Father Petre was in his closet ! 


Is there aught then of consequence in. 


a closet that it should provoke a record ? 
Yes; much of consequence when the man 
of the closet is in, and such a man, too, 
as Father Petre. 

Father Petre was in his closet! So 
But that was 
The State 


is not at home in the closet. We look 


for the king in the State-room on his 


great days, or at the council-board, or in 
the tented field, surround 
erals. It is only the Church that can be 
historically closeted to advantage. When 
the Church is closeted, who shall reveai 
the depth of the secrets of her thoughts, 
or who mount to the pinnacle of her am- 
bitions, or who circumscribe the invinci- 
ble daring of her purposes ? 

Father Petre was seated at a small oak- 
But the table, though rude 
and small, was carved with an ecclesias- 
tical importance. The artisan had eyvi- 


with his Gen- | 


| 


dently sought in his way to fashion his 
work into the image of the Church ; for 
there was something about the table’ that 
suggested the metaphysics of the Church. 

It was that something which we recog- 


nize from the highest-wrought to the 
' rudest works of ecclesiastical times even 


to the stone cross. on the king’s highway. 
Tis the presence of the Church ; and 
this presence was in the small oaken table 
at which Father Petre sat. There was a 
cross fastened on the table, or rather it 
was a part of it. The cross was simple, 
but it expressed the enseméle of the closet . 
and the Father-General of the Jesuits 
pervading. ‘The presence of the Church 
was in the cross with all her magnifi- 
cence, notwithstanding the. humility of 
the symbol. 

The humility of the Church! She is 

never so magnificent as when she affects 
simplicity,—never so proud as when she 
seems most humble. The cowled Monk 
with his shaven crown is the most elabor- 
ately carved pace ‘of humanity in exist- 
ence. 
Father Petre was counting his rosary, 
and mumbling his prayers, as his hour of 
prayer had come round and broke in up- 
on the winding path of his thoughts, to 
pursue which, he was closeted this morn- 
ing more than for his prayers; and 
he hurried through his devotions, lest he 
should lose his mental windings. He had 
scarcely ended, when a knock was heard 
at his closet door. 

**Come in, Francis !’’ he responded ; 
for he knew that none but Francis would 
dare intrude upon his privacy, excepting 
the king himself, whom he was not ex- 
pecting ; but it was appointed for the 
young Jesuit to meet him immediately 
after he left the torture chamber. 

‘‘ Well, my son?” 

ae Holy. Father, the Jew is dead!” 

With his secret 

‘* Even so. 

“a7 read thy failure in thy sombre 
look. ’ 

‘< Your Reverence, I never fail. ” 

‘What, hast succeeded in wringing 
the stubborn Jew’s secret from him in 
his death cries for mercy? ”’ 

‘« Succeeded, your Reverence, i in pluck- 
ing mercy from my heart. ’’ 

‘*So. I understand thee, Francis. 
Even I remember thy ordeal when at thy 
age. Francis, wouldst thou do as much’ 
for Sir Judah of Nassau to-morrow, as . 
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thou hast done to-day for his messen- { 


ger?” 
The young Jesuit shuddered. even as 


he had done when he crossed the thres- [ 
| with thy Superior. ” 
of Caleb. He had’not expected the test } 
The Father } 


hold of the torture chamber with the son 


so soon and so directly put. 
Confessor frowned. For the moment, 
he fancied that the love of the young Je- 
- suit toward the statesman still ruled him. 


‘‘False son of our order, ’’ he said, 


sternly, ‘‘confess that Holy Church is 
not supreme in thy heart, which this Jew 
has beguiled. ”’ 

‘TT will not confess a lie; Holy Fath- 


er, even at thy bidding. To morrow I 


would do with Sir Judah of Nassau as to- 
day I have done with his messenger! ’’ 

. There was such a malignant look in 
the young Jesuit’s eye, yet withal, one 
of such conscious self power that the 
Father Confessor could scarcely refrain 
now from shuddering as visibly as Fran- 
cis had shuddered at the question of tor- 
turing Sir Judah. The Confessor experi- 
enced a feeling that Francis would do as 


much for him did Holy Church need for | 


himself the office-work of that day; but 
his feeling pleased him. He knew that 
Francis could now be trusted to execute 
the will of the Church without reserve. 
With a smile, he pointed the young Je- 
suit to astool. ’Tis strange a priest can 
smile best when his intent is most deadly. 

‘‘Well, my son; dost think Sir Judah 
of Nassau will need the rack ?’’ 

Your Reverence, the Church will 


not need to give it to him. Neither. 


would the rack prevail. No torture 
could subdue that man. He is not only 
a Jew—but as I have often urged upon 
your Reverence to remember, he is also 
a true Nassau. I have told you my opin- 
ion that the renowned Maurice was his 
mother’s natural father, and not a dis- 
tant elder kinsman. If so, he is the 
great grandson of William the Silent, 
who rose against the Holy Inquisition in 
the Netherlands and overthrew at once 
the rule of Philip of Spain and the Pope 
in the Low Countries. Your Rever2nce, 
they are not a fainily to know fear or to 
be subdued.” 

had no thoughts of the rack for this 
Jew cousin of William’s. I questioned 
but to try thy fidelity to our holy order.”’ 

‘‘T am glad it meant no more, your 
Reverence ; for I would conquer Sir Ju- 
dah of Nassau, not torture him. ’’ 


art not usually so. 


For several moments the Father Con- 
fessor was silent, reflecting; and then 
abruptly he said, 

‘* Francis, thou hast not been honest 


Reverence! ” 
‘** You-did but relate a portion of that 
which passed between thyself and Sir Ju- 


. dah yesterday. I felt thy reserve of some- 


thing. Thou wast embarrassed. Thou 
My son, tell meall.’’ 

For a moment Francis was in turn si- 
lent; but he presently answered as one 
quickly deciding that frankness was the 


wisest policy : 


‘‘T will telleyour Reverence all, though 
it should offend.’’ 

Francis related the words of Sir Judah 
now without reserve, not only that he, 
Francis Fitzallen, would aim for the Pon- 
tificial throne, but also his own reply and 
at last the offer made of a compact with 
Sir Judah on behalf of Rome. 

‘“Thy thoughts, my son, took a daring 
flight. Yetthe plan was feasible as the 
Jew siid. I would have confirmed it.”’ 

‘Because your Reverence would be 
Pope first !’’ 

‘‘Hush, Francis! Think only of thy- 
self So this deep-minded audacious Jew 
believes thy dream within thy reach ? 
And mine! Tut, tut, bov ; ’tis thy young 
daring and not my thought. And yet 
the Jew confessed that England, once 
restored to the See of Rome, all Christen- 
dom would again be ruled by Mother’ 
€hurch? So: far we are agreed. I’m 
glad he said as muchto thee. It has re- 
solved me more than before to prompt 
James to the issue. Myson, what dost 
thou advise. I know thee too well not — 
to see also that thou hast some daring 
scheme in thy brain.’ 

‘‘First, your Reverence, to get those 
old men lodged in the Tower. Then 
hold them as hostages to check Sir 
Judah.” 

‘‘But will that hold William back, my 

‘‘No, your Reverence. 'Twill prompt 
him to action. That action is invasion. 
But we must be beforehand in the action. 
Grapple.with England at home, even if 
we have to force rebellion. ’Tis this 
covert treason of English statesmen in- 
viting invasion that we have most to fear. 
War with William is better than this 
treacheruus friendship of England with 
him. Provoke William of Holland to 
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show his purpose and then urge James to 
proclaim war to save his throne. Louis 
of France would be with him with his 
armies and his gold.’’ 

‘*It shall be done, Francis. England 


ours, my son”— 


‘‘And the Papal throne, Father, Eng- 
gift ?’’ 

‘Let the work go on, Francis! Mother 
Church will give us benedictions if we 
win.” | | | 

‘‘And now, your Keverence, to grap- 
ple with Sir Judah of Nassau !’’ 


CHAPTER XLI. f 
THE WAR OF THE ADVERSARIES. 
It has been already remarked how 


blind even a far-seeing statesman might 


be in detecting such a rare character as 
that of the young Jesuit, and yet, when 
the clue was found, how like a flash of 
light the whole incognito might be dis- 
covered. Undoubtedly, that which 


blinded Sir Judah so long was the fact | 


that a real bond of love and sympathy 


had grown up between the statesman and 


his secretary so that Francis was not an 
ordinary fraud. 

Sir Judah’s first discovery, however, 
was merely that Francis was an extraor- 
dinary young spy which the Jesuits had 
set upon him to watch and report his pol- 
icies as William’s confidential minister. 
The discovery was nothing like an ade- 
quate conception of the dominating char- 


acter and capacity of Francis Fitzallen; | 


but his last interview with him thorough- 
ly revealed the man. : 


Sir Judah of Nassau was now in more | 


concern than he had .been since his ar- 
rival in England. He instinctively com- 
prehended that between this young priest 
and himself there had fairly begun a vir- 


ulent life-controversy which perhaps 


would soon develop into one of active 
deadly hate. With such deep purposes 
as they’ both entertained;.and each know- 
ing the other’s purposes, Sir Judah fore- 
saw that a war of hate between them was 


aims would be to checkmate the maneuv- 
ers of the Papal power in its ambitions and 
to regain the supremacy of Christendom, 
without any reference to Francis or in- 
tent of a war of hate with him; but he 
discerned that Francis now could scarce- 
ly move without a direction of purpose 
and malice against himself and the Jew- 


True, his own. 


as thou thyself would have died. 


'4sh people. There was also in his mind, 


a sense of fear of the young Jesuit ; not, 
however, as regarding himself, he being 
protected by his natural relations with 


| the Nassau fasnily and the political cous- 


inship which exists between all leading 
statesmen; but a sense of fear that the 
Jesuit power would bring some great cal- 


amity upon his father’s race in England. 


The Jews had not the guards of protec- 


tien which surrounded himself as a nat- 


ural prince of the house of Nassau despite 
the mixture with his Jewish blood. They 
were but new comers in the land, and 


esteemed by the common people as no 
_betterthan the nomad gipsy—-with riothing | 


approaching the present hereditary right 
ofthe gipsy toahomein England. In 


their gold alone was their. superiority, 
‘and in that was their present danger; 
‘for the Jesuits, as we know, feared 
the money power used in behalf of the 


Protestant cause. Sir Judah was deeply 
impressed with the idea that unless that 
cause under William of Orange speedily 


| triumphed, England, during the reign of 


James, would see the restoration of the 


Papal rule and the Jews again be banish- 


ed by the edict of a Christian king. - 
Such were the reflections of Sir Judal 


when one of the Earl of Morton’sservants 
‘brought him a letter, the superscription 
of which told him it was from his ex-sec- 


retary. As soon as the servant retired, 


he broke its seal and read : 


‘* Office of the Holy Order.”’ 
‘*Sir Judah of Nassau,—The son of 


Caleb is dead. He was broken upon 
the wheel in my presence and by my or- 


der. If it will be any satisfaction to thee, 
learn by this that the son of Caleb died 
I ad- 
mired his fidelity and did myself suf- 
fer mental torture that equalled his 


physical pain; yet I showed him no 
mercy. 
‘or end him. 


I was resolved to conquer him 


‘*Thou wilt comprehend, Sir Judah, 
why. I tell thee this. It is to mark the 
gulf that is now between us. Further-— 
more, it was known to thee that the son 


of Caleb had fallen into my hands and I 


thus account of him to thee. ’Tis the 
last accounting I shall give thee of my 
deeds. 

‘<I fain had loved thee ever; fain had 
made a compact with thee which should 
have wrought thy people good in every 
Christian land. Thou didst reject the . 
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covenant with scorn. 
thy Jewish tribe, henceforth, for thy re- 
jection of my continued love and the 
covenant which I offered to thy people. 
Parted for.ever from thee, 
I remain thy adversary 
| FRANCIS FITZALLEN. ’’ 


“s Fearful boy! Thou hast yet to learn | 


that Judah of Nassau can be more terri- 
ble than thou! ’’ 

For awhile, Sir Judah sat making no 
demonstration of any intended action. In 
this respect, his manner seemed to con- 
tradict his words. Francis, the Jesuit, 
was indeed a ‘‘ fearful boy, ’’ but never 
so little as at that moment did the Jew 
seem a man who could be more terrible 
than a Jesuit. Presently he laid his hand 
upon his pen and wrote a few lines. Seal- 
ing and addressing his note, he rang a 
bell which was answered by the servant 
who had brought to him the letter of the 
Jesuit. 

‘Take this note to the Marquis of 
Halifax. ’’ 

Without a word, the servant obeyed, 
for he knew that the statesman expected 
no-words from him. 

As soon as he was alone, Sir Judah 
rang another bell which was answered 
_ by Reuben. | 
Reuben!” 

My prince!’’ 

‘*I] have news of our missing com- 
rade. 

‘* The God of our fathers be praised! ’’ 

‘¢ Yet will old Caleb mourn for his sun.”’ 

‘‘Did you not say, my prince, that 
you had news of the son of Caleb.” 

‘*The son of Caleb has been broken 
on the rack. 

‘¢ By the Christians ?”’ 

“By the Jesuits. ” 

Reuben was about to vent his grief 
and wrath in imprecations upon the heads 
of all Christians alike; but the wise 
statesman checked him. 

‘Hold, Reuben; our people need 
‘succor—not curses upon their enemies. ”’ 

And from whence succor? ’’ 

**From William. ”’ 

‘* He is a Christian. ” 

**So was my mother.’ 

“Ay, she was; but art a. Jew and 
our prince.’ 

was a Christian and-:my mother.”’ 

trust not the Christians. ”’ 

blame thee not, Reuben. Haflas- 

sah’s mother was thy sister. | 


I hate thee and | 


say, I will be with them to-night. 


‘«T can scarcely remember my murder- 
ed sister, Esther; but mine hate hath 
quicker memory. ” 

‘‘ Thy hate, my Reuben, is not execu- 
tive. Our people, ‘I say, need succor. 

‘« My playmate, ‘Ben Caleb, hath been 
tortured to death by the Christian. si 

By the Jesuit. ”’ 

‘‘I know not much of difference be- 
tween them. ”’ 

‘¢ Reuben, 1 in three days I sail for Hol- 
land. ”’ 

‘‘What! Our prince leave his people 
to the Christian’s mercy ?” | 

‘* Dost doubt me, Reuben? ’’ 

There was a touch of reproach in the 
statesman’s tone. 

‘*Nay, Judah. Have I not known 
thee from boyhood. Reuben doubts not 
his prince.; yet our people need thee most 


at this moment. ”’ 


‘‘Qur people need William of Orange 
in England. [ go, Reuben, to hasten 
him hither. Go you to our fathers and 
Tell 
them naught of the murder of Ben Ca- 
leb. I will myself break the news to 


them. Meantime, I must see the Mar- 


quis of Halifax.’’ 

Reuben departed to call the fathers 
together, and Sir Judah’ went to com- 
municate with Lord Halifax. 

The British statesman was filled with 
indignation and horror when he read the 
letter of Francis Fitzallen. But Sir Judah 
still retained his terrible calmness. Fran- 


cis Fitzallen, indeed, had to learn that 


the Jew was more terrible than the Jesuit. 
‘‘Lord Halifax, I go for the Prince of 


. Orange. ” 


‘¢ Be cautious, Sir Judah, or you may 
meet the fate of the son of Caleb. ”’ 
‘¢T shall return with William and an 


“army and avenge Ben Caleb.” 


‘¢*’Tis treason in me to listen to thee, 
Sir Judah. ” 

‘* Lord Halifax, this isa common cause; 
the power of the Jesuits in England must 
be destroyed. ”’ | 

grant it, Sir Judah. 

‘‘And the Marquis of Halifax will 

welcome the Prince of Orange to Eng- 
land?” 
_ The British statesman was siden. He 
was not prepared to give such a pledge ; 
but the sequel showed that Sir Judah read 
the mind of the Marquis correctly. 

That night, there was lamentation in 
the Jewisb Sanctuary when it was told to 
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the fathers that the son of Caleb was bro- 


ken upon the rack. Caleb wept for his 
murdered son and would not be comfort- 
ed. But the old men all agreed that 
Judah must escape to Holland, lest he, 
too, should fall a victim ; but he thought 


not of his own safety. The execution of . 


a statesman’s vengence was in his mind. 
He had doomed the Stuart and the 
Jesuit power. 
aroused the temper of an adversary who 
had resolved*to pluck out hissting. But 
the fathers were devoted to a tragedy 
greater than that of the son of Caleb. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE — 


TIMEs. 


From the time that Sir Judah of Nas- 
sau learned that the son of Caleb was 
broken on the wheel by the secret order 
of king James,— for he so interpreted the 
letter of the Jesuit though the king was 


not named,—his whole course of policy. 


was changed. Like his astute and prud- 
ent master, William of Orange, he had, 
as before observed, eschewed all direct 
complicity in the reVolutionary action of 
the British statesmen ; preferring to let 
England herself fairly and boldly mature 
her own revolution. And this, on Sir 
Judah’s part, was something of a reserve 
policy to keep _ his people out of the 
meshes of their enemies; but. he now 
clearly perceived that their only safety, 
thenceforth, was in the quick action of 
the revolutionary movements in England 
and Scotland against the Popish rule of 
James, and the speedy landing of an 
army on British shores under William to 
redeem the. sister kingdoms. Already 
were the Protestant people of England 


and Scotland ripe for this event, and. 


many of the principle officers of the army 
and navy, with the dismissed ministers of 
the reign of Charles II., were concerned 
in this development of a grand constitu- 
tional revolution pointing.to William of 
Orange as the soul and front of all their 
issues. 


eaching now the political part of our: 
ry, it will be necessary to give a brief - 


review of the religious and _poli- 
tical affairs and complications of Europe 
at the period in which the Jews returned 
to England ; for it will enable the reader 
to better appreciate the action of the con- 
troversy begun with such deadly animus 


Francis Fitzallen had 


between Francis Fitzallen and Sir Judah 


of Nassau. 

In a former chapter, the story touched 
upon the advent of the Dutch hero when 
he raised the drooping cause of the Un- 
ited Provinces and swept back the invad- 
ing host of France. We have seen, also, 


, something of the broad reaching states- 


man-like part of Sir Judah and know that 


the supreme hope of his life was to see 


Wilham king of England and the Jews 
firmly established in the land at.the back - 
of the Protestant power; for inheriting a 
mixed reverence for the faith of his Chris- 
tian mother, he was Judaic with a bias of 
attachment for the Protestant cause. 
Hence the zealous part which he took in 


the affair of his Prince, yet his aims to — 


consummate in England a lofty destiny 
for his father’s race. Thus far, William 
and Judah had prevailed, and a grand 
coalition of the Protestant nations had - 
been gradually forming around the prince, 


_with its issue at that moment in England. 


It was this fact which was now entering » 
so deeply into the lives of the two adver- 
saries. in their conduct towards each 
other. They were in the balances of the 
rival powers ; the Jew in one, the Jesuit | 
in the other. 

Here must also be the poli- 
tical and religious aspects of the case as 
it had stood between France, Spain and 
the Popedom for several centuries—the 
whole resolution of which was in- the. 


identical period when Louis XIV. sought 


to obtain the supremacy of Europe as a 
Catholic prince and James Stuart to re- 
store England to the Papalrule. <A con- 


_versation upon this very subject, which 


passed between Sir Judah and Francis at 
the Hague, at the time when the States- 
man looked upon his secretary as a young- 
er brother and pupil, will at once illus- 
trate the political view and show the - 
growth of the spirit of the aciveraary in 
the ambitious youth. 
‘* Francis, ’’ said the statesman on the 
occasion referred to; ‘‘ Louis Le Grand | 
better appreciates the extraordinary op- 
portunities of our times than does James 
Stuart. I find no fault with Louis, though 
I urge my prince to counter-match him 
at every move. Louis Le Grand aspires 
to the imperial dominance of Charle- 
magne. Could he do so much he would 
doubtless restore the Romish Church to 
her lost power in Christendom, and claim 
for France the voice to name the Popes 
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of Rome. ’Twas the right which Charle- 
magne won for France when his family 
gave to the Romish Church her temporal 
sovereignty. »Since that time, France 
has ever prided herself in her style as 
Eldest Daughter of the Church. But 
_ France fell from her place as dictator ; 
and long did Spain contest with her the 
right to the chief regard of the Catholic 
. Church. In turn, Spain fell and with her 
Rome also. Thenceforth, it was a war be- 
tween the Catholicand Protestant powers, 
which in your days and mine, boy, Eng- 
land will decide as she did before. ’ 


. 6] coincide with your view, Sir 
Judah. 
“You are far- -seeing, then. Have you 


read much history, Francis ?’’ 

" Yes, Sir Judah. It is my favorite 
study. ”’ 

‘“You are wise, my boy, in your 
choice. No man can reasonably hope to 
become a great statesman unless he is 
well versed in the history of nations with 
whom he expects to consort in State pol- 
icies. 

‘* T study under Sir Judah of Nassau to 
acquit myself becomingly in my day. ’ 

The Jew Statesman smiled. He was 
evidently pleased| with the delicate com- 
pliment. 

‘* Well, then, my dear boy,’’ he con- 
tinued, affectionately, ** call to mind the 
day when three great nations’ aspired in 
rivalry to name the popes of Rome. ’ 


‘‘They were England, France and 


Spain? Am I not correct, Sir Judah?” 
‘Correct, my boy. The kings were : 
Franeis, who had not quite lost the scep- 
tre of Charlemagne; his rival, the em- 
peror Charles V., of Spain; and Henry 
VIII, of England. Between Spain and 
England, France fell from her place ; nor 
has she yet regained her lost rank: ‘tis 
that for which Louis Le Grand aims in our 
day. But for William, Louis would have 
won the height of hisambitions. ‘Thank 
Heaven,. my boy, Louis of France will be 
beaten. Thy thoughts are absent, sir. ’’ 

The boy was soaring in his ambitions 
.as high as Louis Le Grand. It was the 
beginning of his supreme dream. Pres- 
ently he said, recovering his ; _manner of 
ayfention : 

‘‘Your pardon, Sir Judah ; I was think- 
ing of Wolsey. He was the Pope whom 
England named ?”’ 


‘‘Hewas. Wolsey, the Church- 


‘‘ Greater, Sir Judah,.even than Hil- 


_debrand. Wolsey was more magnificent, 


and quite as capable ; ”’ replied the youth, 
his face glowing with his newly awakened 
ambitions. 

‘* Ah, in this opinion, my boy, I detect 
your English enthusiasm. But you are 
right, Francis. Wolsey was the grand- 
est Churchman the world has ever seen. ”’ 

‘*Had the Cardinals but made him 
pope, England would have remained 
faithful to Mother Church. Think you 
not so, Sir Judah ?”’ 

‘¢Not unlikely, sir. ’Tis well for the 
world that Wolsey was not made Pope. ” 

‘‘ Had I been Wolsey, ’’ responded the 
youth, with a swelling burst of his thought, 
‘and Wolsey, Pope, I would have lifted 


England to the pinnacle. ”’ 


‘‘And Anglicised the Roman Church? 
Is that thy thought, Francis ?”’ 

‘* Something like it, Sir Judah. ” 

‘*’Pis a daring thought, boy. But 
thou art a Protestant and my pupil. ” 

Sir Judah of Nassau! ”’ 

There was a tone in the boy’s exclama- 
tion and a look that accompanied it 
which the statesman did not understand- 
He afterwards comprehended it when he 
that Francis was a Jesuit, and 
quickly fathomed the ambitions which the 
suggestion of the great English Cardinal 
had aroused in the young Jesuit’s mind. 

Well, my dear boy, ’’ continued. the | 
statesman, ‘‘the betrayal of Wolsey 
changed the whole course of human af- 
fairs—in the Church and in the State— 
in politics and religion alike. Betrayed 
by Charles V., who, with Henry VIII., 
could have made him Pope, Wolsey 
threw himself into the scale with France; 
and as you will remember would have ac- 
complished the divorce between his Prince 
and the emperor’s aunt and married him 
to the daughter of Francis. This would 
have continued with France the sceptre of 
Charlemagne, supposing the alliance had 
also made Wolsey Pope. The amorous 
king of England, howeyer, chose a wife 
for himself in Anne Boleyn; and in the 
sequel, the Cardinal was also betrayed by 


the master whom he had served only too 


faithfully. In the meantime, Wolsey, in 
his august protection of Pope Clement VII. 
contrived to give to England the guardian- 
ship of the Church, which Henry VIII. 
in the end appropriated in his own per- 
son and established the rival power to 
Rome. You know what followed during 
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the fathers that the son of Caleb was bro- | 


ken upon the rack. Caleb wept for his 
murdered son and would not be comfort- 
ed. But the old men all agreed that 
Judah must escape to Holland, lest he, 
too, should fall a victim ; but he thought 
not of his own safety. The execution of 
a statesman’s vengence was in his mind. 
He had doomed the Stuart and the 
Jesuit power. 
aroused the temper of an adversary who 
had resolved’to pluck out hissting. But 
the fathers were devoted to a tragedy 
greater than that of the son of Caleb. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE 
‘TIMES. 


From the time that Sir Judah of Nas- 
sau learned that the son of Caleb was 
broken on the wheel by the secret order 
of king James,— for he so interpreted the 
letter of the Jesuit ‘though the king was 


not named,—his ‘whole course of policy. 


was changed. Like his astute and prud- 
ent master, William of Orange, he had, 
as before observed, eschewed all direct 
complicity in the revolutionary action of 
the British statesmen; preferring to let 
England herself fairly and boldly mature 
her own revolution. And this, on Sir 
Judah’s part, was something of a reserve 
policy to keep _his people out of the 
meshes of their enemies; but. he now 
clearly perceived that their only safety, 
thenceforth, was in the quick action of 
the revolutionary movements in England 
and Scotland against the Popish rule of 
James, and the speedy landing of an 
army on British shores under William to 
redeem the. sister kingdoms... Already 
were the Protestant people of England 


and Scotland ripe for this event, and. 


many of the principle officers of the army 


Francis Fitzallen had . 


and navy, with the dismissed ministers of . 


the reign of Charles II., were concerned 
in this development of a grand constitu- 
tional revolution pointing.to William of 
Orange as the soul and front “ all their 
issues. 


Reaching 1 now the political part of our: 


story, it will be necessary to give a brief : 


general review of the religious and poli- 
tical affairs and complications of Europe 
at the period in which the Jews returned 
to England ; for it will enable the reader 
to better appreciate the action of the con- 
troversy begun with such deadly animus 


between Francis Fitzallen od Sir Judah 
of Nassau. ~ 

In a former chapter, the story touched 
upon the advent of the Dutch hero when 
he raised the drooping cause of the Un- — 
ited Provinces and swept back the invad- 
ing host of France. We have seen, also, 
something of the broad reaching states- 
man-like part of Sir Judah and know that 


the supreme hope of his life was to see 


William king of England and the Jews — 
firmly established in the land at the back 
of the Protestant power; for inheriting a 
mixed reverence for the faith of his Chris- 
tian mother, he was Judaic with a bias of 
attachment for the Protestant cause.. 
Hence the zealous part which he took in» 
the affair of his Prince, yet his aims to 
consummate in England a lofty destiny 
for his father’s race. . Thus far, William 
and Judah had prevailed, and a grand 
coalition of the Protestant nations had . 
been gradually forming around the prince, 
with its issue at that moment in England. 
It was this fact which was now entering » 
so deeply into the lives of the two adver- 
saries. in their conduct towards each 
other. They were in the balances of the 
rival powers ; the Jew in one, the Jesuit | 
in the other. 

Here must alsu be the poli- 
tical and religious aspects of the case as 
it had stood between France, Spain and 
the Popedom for several centuries—the 
whole resolution of which was in- the. 


identical period when Louis XIV. sought 


to obtain the supremacy of Europe as a° 
Catholic prince and James Stuart to re- 
store England to the Papalrule. A con- 
versation upon this very subject, which 
passed between Sir Judah and Francis at 
the Hague, at the time when the States- 
man looked upon his secretary as a young- 
er brother and pupil, will at once illus- 
trate the political view and show the - 
growth of the spirit of the adversary in 
the ambitious youth. 
Francis, said the statesman on the 
occasion referred to; ‘‘ Louis Le Grand | 
better appreciates the extraordinary op- 
portunities of our times than does James 
Stuart. I find no fault with Louis, though 
I urge my prince to counter-match him 
at every move. Louis Le Grand aspires 
to the imperial dominance of Charle- 
magne. Could he do so much he would 


doubtless restore the Romish Church to 
her lost power in Christendom, and claim 
for France the voice to name ‘the Popes 
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of Rome. ’Twas the right which Charle- 
magne won for France when his family 
gave to the Romish Church her temporal 
sovereignty. Since that time, France 
has ever prided herself in her style as 
Eldest Daughter of the Church. But 
_ France fell from her place as dictator ; 
and long did Spain contest with her the 
right to the chief regard of the Catholic 
. Church. In turn, Spain fell and with her 
Rome also. Thenceforth, it was a war be- 
tween the Catholic and Protestant powers, 
which in your days and mine, boy, Eng- 
land will decide as she did before. ’ 

‘‘T coincide with your view, 
Judah. ’’ 

‘‘ You are far-seeing, then. 
read much history, Francis ?’’ 

ts Yes, Sir Judah. It is my favorite 
study. ”’ 

You are wise, my boy, in your 

choice. No man can reasonably hope to 
become a great statesman unless he is 
well versed in the history of nations with 
whom he expects to consort in State pol- 
icies. 

‘* I study under Sir Judah of Nassau to 
acquit myself becomingly in my day.’ 

The Jew Statesman smiled. He was 
evidently pleased’ with the delicate com- 
pliment. 

‘‘ Well, then, my dear boy,’’ he con- 
tinued, affectionately, ** call to mind the 
day when three great nations aspired in 

rivalry to name the popes of Rome. ” — 

‘‘They were England, France and 
Am I not correct, Sir Judah?” 

‘Correct, my boy. The kings were : 
Francis, who had not quite lost the scep- 
tre of Charlemagne; his rival, the em- 
peror Charles V., of Spain; and Henry 
VIII, of England. Between Spain and 
England, France fell from her place ; nor 
has she yet regained her lost rank: ’tis 
that for which Louis Le Grand aims in our 
day. But for William, Louis would have 
won the height of hisambitions. ‘Thank 
Heaven,.my boy, Louis of France will be 
beaten. Thy thoughts are absent, sir.’’ 

The boy was soaring in his ambitions 
as high as Louis Le Grand. It was the 
beginning of his supreme dream. Pres- 
ently he said, recovering his manner. of 
ayention : 

‘‘Your pardon, Sir Judah ; I was think- 
ing of Wolsey. He was the Pope whom 
England named?” 

‘‘Hewas. Wolsey, the greatest Church- 
man Gregory VII.” 


Sir 


Have you 


‘Greater, Sir Judah,.even than Hil- 
debrand. Wolsey was more magnificent 
and quite as capable ; ” replied the youth, 
his face glowing with his newly awakened 
ambitions. 

‘¢ Ah, in this opinion, my boy, I detect 
your English enthusiasm. But you are 
right, Francis. Wolsey was the grand- 
est Churchman the world has ever seen. ”’ 

‘‘ Had the Cardinals but made him 
pope, England would have remained 
faithful to Mother Church. Think you 
not so, Sir Judah?” 
 €*Not unlikely, sir. ’Tis well for the 
world that Wolsey was not made Pope. ” 

‘‘ Had I been Wolsey, ’’ responded the 
youth, with a swelling burst of his thought, 
‘and Wolsey, Pope, I would have lifted 
England to the pinnacle. ”’ 

‘‘And Anglicised the Roman Church? 
Is that thy thought, Francis ?”’ 

‘* Something like it, Sir Judah. ” 

‘‘’Tis a daring thought, boy. But 
thou art a Protestant and my pupil. ” 

Sir Judah of Nassau ! 

There was a tone in the boy’s exclama- 
tion and a look that accompanied it 
which the — did not understand- 
He afterwafls comprehended it when he 
discovered that Francis was a Jesuit, and 
quickly fathomed the ambitions which the _ 
suggestion of the great English Cardinal 
had aroused in the young Jesuit’s mind. 

Well, my dear boy, ’’ continued the 
statesman, ‘‘the betrayal of Wolsey 
changed the whole course of human af- 
fairs—in the Church and in the State— 
in politics and religion alike. Betrayed 
by Charles V., who, with Henry VIII., 
could have made him Pope, Wolsey 
threw himself into the scale with France; 
and as you will remember would haveac- 
complished the divorce between his Prince 
and the emperor’s aunt and married him 
to the daughter of Francis. This would 
have continued with France the sceptre of 
Charlemagne, supposing the alliance had 
also made Wolsey Pope. The amorous 
king of England, however, chose a wife 
for himself in Anne Boleyn; and in the 
sequel, the Cardinal was also betrayed by 
the master whom he had served only too 
faithfully. In the meantime, Wolsey, in. 
his august protection of Pope Clement VII. 
contrived to give to England the guardian- 
ship of the Church, which Henry VIII. 
in the end appropriated in his own per- 
son and established the rival power to © 
Rome. You know what followed during 
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the next century, which brings the view 
to our own time. Both Rome and Spain 
fell before the marvellous destiny of Eng- 
land, yet France regained not her lost 
place. At length, my dear boy, Louis 
Le Grand appears and aims, as I have 
said, for the lost sceptre of Charlemagne; 
but William, my prince, is here to coun- 
termatch him. ”’ 

‘« And yourself, Sir Judah ! ’’ 

‘* Ay, and myself, boy! I confess it to 
thee : such is my meaning! Well Fran- 
cis, the sum of all is, William of Holland 
will be king of England !’’ 


“«T felt, Sir Judah, ere you uttered it, 


that such was your thought ; but— ”’ 

“ Pause not Francis. Where leads your 
‘bur’ 

‘‘'To Mother Church. If she regains 
lost England, William of Orange never 
will be king of England. ”’ 

‘©The Roman Catholic Church never 
will regain her lost power over Eng- 
land. ”’ } 

How know you that, Sir Judah? ’”’ 

The Statesman gave the boy such a 
look of conscious power and determined 


will to prevent it, that it was like a sud- | 


den opening of a battery upon the whole 
order. There was also a look in the young 
Jesuit’s eye that was a full answer to it; 
but the statesman took it as sympathetic 


-with his own, so that the deadly antag- 


onism in the young Jesuit at that mom- 
ent was neither appreciated nor suspicion 
excited as to the boy’s real character. 
Warmed up to the conclusions of his argu- 
ment, the statesman continued : 

ss So you see, Francis, the issues of 
Christendom are once more to be decid- 
ed in England. My Prince will soon be 


‘there. Yes, William will beking. Under 


his reign, England will bound forward in 
her constitutional liberties, and the bal- 

ance of the Protestant power will be se- 
cured-in Europe. What Cromwell and 
the commonwealth began, William will 
consummate in a better form. Thisdone, 
it will be impossible for the Church of 


~ Rome to disturb the world’s course for 


several centuries. Wars of great nations 
and political strifes we may expect, but 
the Romish Church, in the nature of 
events, cannot find her chance again 
within the next two hundred years. 
Should the opportunity ever re-occur, it 
could only be by an extraordinary change 
in the religious mind of the British aris- 
tocracy and the betrayal of the English 


Church, and that would result in the 
greatest revolution England has ever seen 
and perchance be the overthrow of her © 
monarchy. ”’ 

But what of to-day, Sir Judah ?”’ 

‘*<'To-day, my dear boy, Rome has a 
lost cause.” 

** Should a Wolsey, Sir Judah, be in 
England to-day ?’’ 

‘¢T tell thee, young man, there is no 
Wolsey in England to-day nor. is James 
Stuart a repentant Henry VIII. ”’ 

The statesman said this with some 
severity in his tone and again the young 
Jesuit replied with his incomprehensible 
look. Sir Judah deemed it but the boy’s 
daring intellect measuring the argument | 
with him ; yet this time it provoked hi 
and he closed his subject with a touch of 
real Jewish arrogance. 

Now look ye, boy. I ama Jew. I 
scarcely need tell thee so. Well, sir, 
my father’s race are established in Eng- 
land. Between the Romish Church and 
the Jews there can never be love. They 


are really the two rival powers of the — 


world, forthey embody two different ge- 
niuses which may yet struggle for the | 
world’s mastery. Sometimes I think that — 
will be the end. My people will flourish 
in England. Under their inspiring en- 


‘ergy and by the vast enterprises which 


their wealth will open up, England will 
become the greatest commercial and 


moneyed power on the earth. No such 


a nation could be priest-ridden. Com- 
merce will destroy priestcraft. Boy, at 
least the Jews will rem the world from 
priestcraft. ’ 

The statesman saw not the glance of | 
enmity which the young Jesuit shot after 
him as he left his cabinet ; yet the enmity 
was not directed personally to Sir Judah © 
but against the emancipating power of 
Jewish gold which was destined to be 
thrown into the scales on the side of a 
Protestant England. That conversation 
brought Francis the Jesuit back to his 
duty to the Jesuit order, and he quickly 
thereafter betrayed the statesman as we 
have seen. With this explanatory epi- 
sode of the past we may resume the thread 


_of the story. 


Thus the conflict stood fairly open naw 
between the adversaries and this the po-- 


litical and religious aspect of the times. 


England was on the eve of her greatest 
constitutional revolution, and Francis the 
Jesuit and Sir Judah of Nassau were 
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matched against each other. Francis had 
no vindictive desire of a crusade against 
the Jews as my lord of Hawkley had, and 
no aim to exterminate them from Eng- 
land ; but he had resolved to conquer Sir 
Judah of Nassau; and he knew that if Rome 
won the day, the Jews in England would be 
forced into a subservient attitude. Aye, 


more ; the ambitious Jesuit even hoped 


yet to bring Sir Judah to the acceptance 
of his offered covenant of peace and 
friendship. Will he succeed? A ques- 
tion with a terrible answer and one which 
will try Jewish fortitude ! 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE FRENCH SPY ON THE JEw S TRACK. 


Not far from the Jewish cemetery, in 
what was then a suburb of London, was 
one of those old-fashioned aristocratic 
inns which have nearly disappeared in this 
age of railroads and modern hotels. Here 
the London coach stopped and the coun- 
try gentry put up on their visits to the 
metropolis; but no prince would have 


had cause to complain of the accommo- 


dations and style of the ‘‘ Crown and 
Mitre ’—for such were the name and 
emblems which the inn bore. 

Whether said ‘‘Crown and Mitre”’ 
was Catholic or Protestant, was a matter 
on which the visitor was at liberty to 
speculate while indulging in his glass. In 
those days the crown and mitre were em- 
blems loyal and orthodox on Both sides 
—Catholic as well as Protestant—with- 
out being too pronounced for either. 


Mine host wasa wise man who thus neither 


concealed nor exposed his orthodoxy. 

For several days past the ‘*‘ Crown and 
Mitre’’ had been honored with the pres- 
ence of a grand lady, who was occasion- 
ally visited by a young priest, with whom 
she held long consultations. Mine host, 
who secretly was a Catholic, was nota 
little proud of the honor of entertaining 
the grand lady from court, who was none 
other than the Duchess de Guise. The 
young priest who held frequent consulta- 
tions with her, was Francis Fitzallen. 

My lord of Hawkley, her husband, 
having failed in his crusade against the 
Jews,—excepting in the destruction of 
Sir David’s palace,—and the rack also 
having failed in extorting the secret of 
the hiding place of Sir David and his 
comrades, Marie de Guise had undertaken 
the business. 


Francis Fitzallen was rather pleased 
than offended with this change in the 
management of the crusade, for it prom- 
ised now more certain success. Marie 
de Guise was one, ‘of Louis le Grand’s 
best spies, and she had been sent to Eng- 
land by her royal master on purpose to 
stimulate dissentions between James and 
his Protestant daughters, Mary and Ann; 
for Louis was: aiming ‘o effect a great 
political and religious rupture through- 


out all Eurepe. This was precisely what 


Francis the Jesuit was aiming for, be- 
cause in the accomplishment of that end 
were involved the supreme ambitions of 
his own life. 

With that rare instinct which belongs 


| to woman, Marie de Guise went direct 
_to the very threshold of the discovery of 


the Jewish refuge. She could have given 
no logical reason for taking up her tem- 
porary abode at the ‘*‘ Crown and Mitre;’ 
but her first remark to the young Jesuit 
illustrated the intuition of the accom- 
complished French spy. 

‘‘ Francis, ’’ she said, ‘‘I feel certain 
that we shall here find the clue which 
your rack could not extort from the Jew.” 

‘*The rack was not to my liking, ~ 
Duchess, ’’ he returned, with a percepti- 
ble shudder. ‘‘I had not resorted to it 
but for the sake of Mother Church.” 

‘¢ And for the sake of your own ambi- 
tions, Francis. Be not offended at my 
thrust. I am half a churchman myself, 
and know the aims of men of your order: 
a cardinal’s hat, eh? Oh, sir, blush not 
so like a girl, with one cheek red and 
the other white.’’ 

‘* No, lady, not the rack, even for the 
Cardinal’s hat. It was to place a gulf 


between Sir Judah of Nassau and Francis 


Fitzallen.”’ 

‘¢T perceive your motive, boy. Your 
order doubted you.’ 

Nay Duchess. The Father-General 
trusts me.” _ 

‘¢ Yet doubted your:boy’s heart. You 
could not rise with.such a doubt.’’ 

‘‘Tknowit,lady. Yetismy heartsteel.’’ 

‘*So I thought till now, when you 
shuddered at the naming of the rack. ’” 

** Duchess, I killed the Jew that I 
might tell of my work to the master whom 
I loved more than a brother.”’ 


‘‘ Thy heart zs steel, I see. Well, sir, 


‘thy love is a strange compound. I would 
not have thee love me as much.’’ 
a priest.”’ 


‘ 
‘ 
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‘¢ And Ia woman, and married ;’’ she 
retorted, with her courtly laugh. ve a 
I have no designs on thy heart, and will 


e’en help thee to thy Cardinal’s hat, so 


thou but serve the aims of Louts.”’ 

‘¢T shall serve the Church and Eng- 
land, Madame. Yet, if France serves 
the Church as faithfully as Francis: Fitz- 
allen, then will I aid Louis. ”’ , 

‘« Boy, thou art more ambitious than I 
deemed thee. Thou aimest high, young 
sir, to speak so patronizingly ‘of Louis le 
Grand. ”’ 

‘« I spoke not patronizingly of the king 
of France; yet Rome is still supreme. 

se There is a conscious power in thee, 
Francis Fitzallen, beyond thy years. But 
a truce to this and let us to business. I 
say we have found the track of the Jews.’’ 

‘¢ What makes you think so, Madame?”’’ 

‘* A woman’s instinct, [ suppose. I 
know no saner reason. Well, my young 
friend, the Duchess de Guise is quarter- 
ed. We will dispense with your further 
service to-day. To-morrow, at ten. 
o’clock. Be punctual. ’’ 

The young Jesuit bowed haughtily to 


the lady and retired. He was not the 


man to be patronized by the courtly spy 
ot Louis. She felt the haughty spirit of 
the youth, and thereafter treated him as 
her equal. Had she not done so, Francis 


would have left her to work out her own - 
_ plans, and pursued his own. 


On the morrow, Francis returned and 
consulted with the Duchess. 

Well, Francis, ’’ she enquired, ‘‘ what 
have you discovered ?”’ 

‘*Much. And yourself, madam.’ 

‘Nothing, sir, I confess. And yet 
last night I dreamt ot the Jews. ”’ 

‘*A woman’s method. I never dream 
only in my closet. ” 

‘‘And then only of thy ambitions. 
A priest’s method, sir. Never dream and 
so young ?”’ 

‘* Yes, lady, day and night, but ’tis a 
dream so constant ithath no sleep to break 
it I dream of mastering Sir Judah of 


Nassau. ”’ 


“‘ What of him, sir? I see he is upper- 
most in thy mind. ”’ 

4 He was to have embarked for Holland 
to day. 

he sailed ?’’ 

‘*No, the king is alarmed. He has 
given orders to his officers to intercept 
Sir Judah. Father Petre is also alarmed. 


‘There is a vast conspiracy brewing in 


England, of which Sir Judah is the soul. ” 

And the Jews 

‘* Have nought to do with it outside 
Sir Judah. He must not leave England. 
The king has also forbidden Baron De 
Leon to leave the land. I wish Madame, 


‘we had discovered the hiding piace of 


those old men. ”’ 

‘¢Know you nothing of the Jews >” 

Yes, Duchess. They are as usual 
quietly trading in the city.’’ Francis 
was rightly informed. The sensation in 
London against the Jews had subsided. 
But little was known by the citizens of. 
any attempt of a crusade to root them out 
of England; while the Israelites, on their 
part, with the prudence of their race, ap- 
peared of all parties concerned the most 
unconscious of any causefor alarm. The 
palace of Sir David was being repaired; 
the Marquis of Halifax was about town. 
There were none missing excepting Sir 
David and a few influential old men of 
the tribe, and the gossips around that 
quarter declared that they had gone with 
the Princess Hadassah in safety to De 
Leon castle till the palace of Sir David 
was restored. Francis was convinced that 
the bulk of the Jews had left their refuge 
and dispersed about the city. 

‘* But I trace the marks of Sir Judah 
everywhere;’’ he added; ‘‘and the 
king feels his bold but cautious move- 
ments. If he leaves England, William 
will soon be here and then the hope of 
the church will be lost, perhaps forever. 
I have no fear of the Jews, only in their 
aid of William of Orange. Could I but 
lay my hand on.Sir David and his com- 
rades and prevail on James to seek a quick 
rupture with Holland, all would be secure. 
It would be war then and no invasion. 
The Church would win. Thus Louis ad- 
vises in his last dispatch and proffers 
an. ** 

The Duchess and the Jesuit conversed 
for awhile and then both separated for 
their work. When next they met, the © 
lady had found a clew to the Jewish sanc- 


tuary. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


| THE CLEW TO THE SANCTUARY FOUND. 


Now it happened that mine host of the 
‘¢ Crown and Mitre’’ was the father of 
an idiot son. The lad was a young Adon- 
is in form but he was half witted ; yet he 
possessed just that cunning to ferret out 
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a mystery that would have puzzled wiser | 


heads. He was, moreover, educated in 
his imagination and memory ; and while 
he was deficient in his reason, some of 


his perceptive faculties were largely .en- 


dowed by Nature, who is sometimes thus 
capricious. His imagination had been 
wrought up by the assembling of the mob, 
the burning of the Hebrew palace and 
the frightful stories about the Jews 
crucifying Christians, and especially was 
he fascinated by the story of the cruci- 
fixion of the boy Hugh of Lincoln in the 
olden times, for which his devout Papist 
father told him good king Edward ban- 
ished the Jews from his realm. The im- 


aginative idiot Gabriel—such was his. 


name—had the very romance which his 
wits could grapple with without much 
reason, and this had now become the 
subject of his day dreams. In fine, Ga- 
_ briel having discovered the clew to the 
Jewish Sanctuary, his mutferings were 
overheard by the Duchess Guise who 
soon penetrated into the heart of the 
mystery and communicated her discovery 
to the young Jesuit. 

Mine host of the ‘*‘ Crown and Mitre ” 
was delighted when the Duchess told him 
of the service he had rendered Mother 
Church in being father of such a son; 
and his parental pride was pardonable in 
drinking down the sweet flattery of the 
lady that his boy ‘possessed bright wits. 
So mine host persuaded Gabriel to meet 
the ‘‘ great Court lady”’ and the ‘‘ good 
young priest’’ in the Jewish cemetery 
and show to them the secret of the tomb. 
At first the boy refused, for he had been 
frightened by his own discovery. ‘The 


story that he told was of the ghosts of 


old Jews who came up out of their graves 
to spirit away Catholic children like poor 
Hugh of Lincoln ; but, being at length 
persuaded by his father that the ‘‘ good 
young priest”’ possessed the holy charm 
to ‘‘lay the ghosts, ” the appointment of 
the cemetery was made, with the proviso 
that the ceremony of laying the ghosts 
was to be performed in broad daylight. 

It was arranged by the Duchess and 
the young Jesuit that Gabriel should steal 
away to the cemetery, as had been his 
wont before his fright over his own dis- 
covery, while they would follow to be 
near and guard him by the holy charms 
which the priest held against evil spirits. 
So, with his weak wits prompted to an 
ecstacy of courage, Gabriel bravely per- 


formed his part, though he wisely kept 
outside the haunted ground, till he saw 
the lady and the priest stealing within from 
different points and meeting in one of 
the rude grottos of the cemetery. Then 
the idiot boy bounded into the haunted 
place with his ecstacy at its height, for 
the good priest was there to lay the 
ghosts and the great Court lady was not 


afraid to be present at the ceremony. 


‘* You perceive I was right, Francis, ” 


said the lady; ‘‘ the idiot has surely dis- 


covered the hiding place of the Jews. 
See hgqw he dances around that grand 
mausoleum which so many have admired. 
Ha! there is more beneath that monu- 
ment than vaults for the dead.’’ 

‘‘Yes, your grace. My opinion is 
that there is a vast crypt to the tomb, 
doubtless with habitable chambers and 
subterranean passages.” 

‘*T know, Francis, such was your judg- 
ment immediately I told you of the mut- 
terings of the idiot; but the escape of 
the Jews from within, when the palace of 
David was enveloped in flames, inclined 
us all at first to believe that the chambers 
were beneath the palace and that the tribe 
still found ingress and egress somewhere 
in the ruins.”’ | 

‘¢ Which opinion, madam, I hope is by 
this time exploded.”’ 

‘‘Yes, Francis, from my mind it is. 
The subterranean passages lead from 
thence; but the chambers of ‘hiding are 
beneath that mausoleum which was built 
for the blind concealing of a grand refuge 
for the tribe in jist such a time of their 
need as the present. These Jews are 
cunning. They spend not their gold in 
wasteful magnificence.” 

‘‘ Your grace has read their mystery so | 
far, as I have read it myself. We have 
certainly found their refuge.’’ 

‘¢ Ha! still that idiot dances around 
the tomb. We must draw him away lest 
some one on the watch within should 
hear and the tribe yet escape by secret 
passages to the ruins of the palace. We 
must surprise and capture them. Lord 
Hawkley with his soldiers is by this time 
near and ready for the business.”’ 

Gliding -stealthily as a cat towards its 

rey, Marie de Guise softly seized the 
idiot by the arm and spoke to him with 
seductive persuasion in her voice—lest 
she frighten the poor wretch. 

‘‘Ahba!” he chuckled, with delight; 
“Tis the lady, and the good priest is 
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with her. Come into the enchanted pal- 
ace where the old men in dark robes go 
down to their tombs. Aha! Gabriel 
knows all about the secret of their 
graves.” 

Marie and Francis followed the imag- 
inatyve idiot into the mausoleum, and 
then Gabriel explained in his rhapsody 
of fancy how the spirits of old men in 
black robes came in and wound up the 
clock, and vanished thrcugh the statue 
that opened and then they went down to 
their graves to sleep all day. 

The Court spies comprehended enough. 
The secret of the machinery they neither 
expected nor sought to fathom ; but that 
was of little consequence now they knew 
where the passage was that led to the sub- 
terranean chambers in which Sir David 
and his comrades had found refuge. So 
Marie de Guise hastened at once for her 
husband and the soldiers to whom the 
king had committed the execution of 
this special business. 

Lord Hawkley and a company of fierce 
veterans were close by.in one of the ra- 


vines of the cemetery impatiently waiting 


to begin the massacre of the Jews in their 
refuge. The soldiers had been detailed 
from ‘‘ Kirk's Lambs,’’ a regiment al- 
most as famous in ‘history as ‘‘Cromwell’s 
Ironsides’’ so far as the distinction of 
name goes ; but while one is synonymous 
with the supreme might of the Republi- 
can commonwealth, the other name— 
Kirk’s Lambs”’—is the historical epi- 
tome in a military epithet of the charac- 
ter of the English army that flourished 


after the restoration, and especially under 


James II. No longer was the English 
soldier a hero as in the days of Elizabeth, 
when Sir Philip Sidney, Essex and Sir 
Walter Raleigh rendered chivalry as gor- 
geous as in the days of the crusaders; no 
longer the finely tempered cavalier of 
Charles I.; no longera type of ‘‘the 
army of God-fearing men,’’ who, at the 
taking of Dunkirk from the Spaniard, 
heid Prince Conde and the French army 
spellbound with admiration at the fight 
till the action was over. ‘‘Kirk’s Lambs’’ 
gave the type of the army now, and Sir 
George Jefferies the character of the judg- 
ment seat. 

Kirk’s Lambs ’”’ had just returned 
from the west of England where they had 
stamped out in blood the ashes of the 
Monmouth rebellion, and assisted Jef- 
——' Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 


~no trembling in their joints. 


-land—in the making of his Court’s slaugh- 


terhouses worthy that most Christian 
King, James II., whose appetite could 
sacrifice half mankind for the blessed 
sake of Mother Church. Nor must that 
appetite be thought exclusively Catholic, 


| for my Lord Chief Justice Jefferies was 


an exemplary Protestant—a high Church- 
man who abominated non-conformists— 
and Colonel Kirk had already sworn, 
since his return from the Chiet Justice’s 
Western circuit of evangalization, that 
he would ‘‘stick to Protestantism,’’ he 
would ‘‘ turn Turk before he would turn 
Papist.’” But this business of slaughter- 
ing a tribe of Jews which his most Chris- 
tian Majesty had given him to-day, suited 
the appetite of Colonel Kirk as rarely as 


_ it did Father Petre or my Lord of Hawk- 


ley. 

Like Christian Jambs feeding i in the rich 
pasture of the venerable churchyard, Kirk 
and his soldiers followed Marie De Guise 
up the walks of the Jewish eenes to 
to the grand mausoleum. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


DEFENCE OF THE SANCTUARY. 


But this invasion of the Jewish ceme- 
tery by the soldiers was not effected with- 
out some knowledge thereof reaching 
David and his comrades in their refuge. 
Night and day, Reuben and his vigilants 
kept watch in the mausoleum ; so that as 


-soon.as the Captain of the Jewish guard 
became satisfied that an assault was medi- 


tated upon the tomb he hastened in per- 
son to give the alarm. Sir David was in 
his. chamber in consultation with his 
lieutenants, Levi and Caleb, when Reuben, 
son of Leviand Captain of the guard, en- 
tered -to communicate the threatened 
assault. 

How'now, Reuben ?”’ calmly enquired 
the chief, though his spirit was in deep 
trouble for his people. ‘‘ Thy tidings? 
I see it is portentious in thy every look. 
What of the children ? The fathers have 
Weare not 
old enough to fear the Christian. Speak, 
boy, is it the fathers alone that the evil 
threatens ?”’ 

The Christian have discovered 
our retreat !’” 

Ah! I divined as much! ’’ exclaimed 
the aged Knight, seizing his sword’ that 
had lain before him on the table bespeak- 
ing the warrior’s foregone resolve. 
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623 casi | the day of action hath come 
again forus. By the God of Jacob, the 
Christian shall see that we are soldiers 
still. Reuben, who are they who come 
against us?”’ 

A troop of fighting men!” 

As I would have it. What sayest 
thou, Caleb ?”’ 

‘* Vengeance for my son 1 broken on the 
wheel !” said the ancient. 

‘¢ Thou shalt have it, good Caleb. If 
these Christian soldiers assault the sanc- 

tuary of our dead we will give them bat- 
tle to-day.” 

‘‘ Right, David, we will give them 
battle as we did the Spaniard in our 
youth ; ”’ confirmed Levi Ben Levi with 
fearless resolution. The bones of our 
comrades would rise against us did we 
permit the foot of the Christian to dese- 
crate our tomb. ”’ 

Quick, Levi, then. Summon a chap- 
ter of our comrades. Perchance, ’twill 
be vur last. But we will makeit glorious in 
our death. I will forthwith to Hadassah 
and our people to bid them keep within 
their chambers of refuge. Reuben, haste 
thou to strengthen the outer works. But 
keep thou thy men from danger. The 
wolves seek the fathers. By the God of 
Jacob they shall find Judah still a lion. ” 

Aye, still was Judah a lion. Still was 
David a warrior. 

The aged Knight sought his daughter 
and told her sufficiently of the danger 
which threatened, and_of the fact that he 


had summoned his Knights to defend the | 


tomb. 

‘¢ Then is my place with them, my 
father,’ exclaimed the heroic Iady, the 
martial spirit which she inherited kindled 
by the supreme crisis. 

Thou art but a woman?” 

am David's daughter, sir. ”’ 

‘That art thou and with the metal of 
great deeds in thee; yet still art thou but 
awoman.” 

‘‘T am young, sir, while my father and 
his comrades are but old men. 

‘‘ They are soldiers, child. Hadassah, 
let not thy conduct to-day in the sight of 
Israel prove unworthy David’s daugh- 
ter. ’ 

‘It shall not, O, my father! 

Remain thou within, then. Gather 
our women and little ones in the chambers 
near the ruins of our palace. Let none 
pass the arch that leads to the crypt of 
the tomb. Hadassah, I would press my 


_boy. 


lips upon thy iw in blessing as becomes 
the warrior sire when he goes to battle. 

Fie on my garrulous tongue. I .did but 
mean defence of our subterranean citadel 
—not battle. Thou art not afraid? Nay, 
I see thou art not. I will embrace thee 
once again and then— 

‘‘ Richard, my son! Richard, my baby 
hero! Richard De Leon come hither: 
thy grandsire would bless thee ere he goes 
to battle. ’’ 

‘‘Ah! shame on my old. memory. I 
had forgotten my cub. Come hither, 
Leap into thy grandsire’s arms. 
By the sceptre of Shiloah, but thou hast 
leapt to my very heart, so rare thy baby 
strength. Be- thou the buckler of our 
people in the coming time. There, there, 
boy! Take him, Hadassah. The God 
of Jacob bless ye both! ’” 

With this the old warrior tore himself 
from the clinging arms of young Richard 
and abruptly left the presence of his 
daughter to join his comrades. 

As Sir David passed the arch of the 
crypt concerning which he had charged 
his daughter, he paused : 

‘¢The maiden 1s supremely daring ;’’ 
he mused. ‘‘I will not trust the key of 
this refuge to her hand lest hearing the 
noise of the assault she should sally forth. 
This will I lock. The outlet at the pal- 
ace is in the hands of De Leon’s men. 
Safety will be for our women and little 
ones in that direction even should they 
reveal their hiding place. There; thus 
do I cut off our retreat and secure them. ”’ 

Sir David set the concealed machinery 
in motion and presently the keystone of 
the arch shot into’ its place. The crypt’ 
of the tomb was now cut off from the sub- 
terranean chambers of the palace, and 
Hadassah and the women and children 


with her were locked within the refuge. 


Old Caleb had, gathered the knights of 
the Covenant in their Sanctuary. They 
were waiting the coming of their chief 
with a stern resolve in every knightly 
heart and something of impatience for 
action in their manner, for several ex- 
plosions above had already warned them 
that the assault from the soldiers had 
commenced to break the guardway to the 
crypt. 

‘le arms, comrades of David!”’ the 
old chief cried as he entered the Sanc- 
tuary. ‘* The Christians assault us. ’’ 

There was a ring in their chieftain’s 


voice that his companions in arms re- 
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membered as familiar echoes from their 
past. 

‘* Lead on, my Prince!’ said Levi 
Ben Levi. ‘‘ Thy comradesare reaaly to 
die with thee to-day !’’ 

‘¢ Aye, Levi, our turn has come to die 
to-day,’’ he answered, subduing himself 
to calmness as became the warrior leader’ 
‘* But we will die as soldiers in harness. 
A price is on our heads. We will not 
give ourselves up to prisons and torture. 
Excepting Judah, we alone are accused. 
The slaughter of a few old men may save 
our people in England. Already, as ye 
know, thenobles of the realm are waiting 
to take up arms against this monster king. 
Ere long, William will be in England to 
Judah will hear of our 
strait and with De Leon will rescue our 
women and children. For ourselves, to 
die thus in arms will be to dié well—so 
we but save our people. ”’ 

‘* We are ready, David!’’ the Hebrew 
knights responded. 

Prince,’’ said Ben Levi, 
comrades are ready ! ”’ 

Caleb led the ancients out and mar- 
shalled them before their chief. They 
were ready for the sacrifice. Oh! these 
Hebrews in every age have shown a lofty 
consistency and an heroic fidelity totheir 
faith and race that might well shame the 
Christian. | 

The eye of the warrior kindled as of 
yore as his leiutenant led out the brave old 
men ; but a moment’s survey showed to 
David that his veteran companions stag- 
gered under the very arms they bore. 
They were, moreover, all told, not more 
than two score nor half of these with 


_ strength left to bear the weight of an en- 


emy’s stroke, and yet had they all pre- 
pared for battle with a spirit of heroism 
lofty as their enthusiasm of other days. 

Sir David had once more donned 
knightly armor. In-his. hand was ~ 
self-same sword he wielded in the cause of 
Maurice. But even his royal strength was 
as nothing to what it was when De Leon 
beheld him contending against such odds 
in Spain and paused in knightly amaze 
at his prowess. Of this David himself 
was conscious now the supreme moment 
had come, and the lofty self-sacrifice of 
the Patriarch stood corrected before his 
experience as a commander. 

‘*] am not what I once had been in thy 


defence, O Jacob!” observed the 


mournfully. 


j 


But his comrades urged him to lead 
them once 4gain to the face of the Chris- 
tian foe ; for David had paused at sight 
of their unfitness, regretting fora moment 


| that he had bid them arm, and was about. 


to reverse his command and go forth 
alone. This seeing, Levi Ben Levi sol- 
emnly adjured him : 

- “David, by our covenant, I charge 
thee ; lead us forth to battle as thy great 
ancestor did Israel against the Philis- 
tine. 

The hero shook his sword, as David his 
father tested his pebble by the brook. 

‘© Ay, by the God od of my father, with. 
the sling and the stone be it again! Levi, 
tarry thou with my comrades. The God 
of David will give strength to my arm to- 
da | 
iy Nay, my Prince, you go not to bat- 
tle without us. Hast thou forgotten that 
a price is set on our heads as well as 
thine! ”’ 


‘* Ay, I did forget me . that. ’Twould 


| be the warrior’s death to me in your de- 


fence but to ye dungeons and torture. 
Yea, we will out together. Yet let mv 
arm try its might first. The pass is nar- 
row at the onslaught. Only one can 
meet the foe there. Thou shalt next, | 


Levi. ”’ 
‘‘Lead on, my prince. bura to 


avenge the murder of my daughter—thy 


wife 

‘¢ Thou hast given me a giant’s strength, 
Levi, in naming our murdered Esther ; 
and by the God of Israel, Caleb, thou 
also shalt have vengeance for thy son this 
day even though the fathers perish in 
avenging the murder of their children. ” 

‘‘ The fathers are ready to die!’’ ex- 
claimed the ancients. ‘‘ Let . David our 
prince lead us out to battle !’’ 

Comrades, advance! 

Without further word, the venerable 
Hebrew Knight straightened his majestic 
form and with a warrior’s tread advanced. 
His comrades follawed—every one a hero 
going, as they all expected, to certain 
death. Yet would every one of those 

rand old men thus have chosen—to die 
in battle with their prince. The sacred 
presence of a descendant of their ancient 
kings had been the charm of their life. 
With him in battle they were thrilled 
with the lofty exultation that Israel was 
once a nation of warriors. Thus in their 
youth when they went forth to battle and 
victory in the wars of Maurice of Nassau _ 
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with Spain, and thus to-day when they 
went out to battle and the hero’s death 
in defence of their sanctuary and their 
children. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


MASSACRE OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE Cov- 
ENANT 


There was fighting in the passages 
above. Reuben and his men were de- 
fending the passes bravely, notwithstand- 
ing the order of David that they should 
not jeopardize their lives. The prince 
knew that the besiegers would meet sev- 
‘eral strongly barred iron doors before an 
entrance could be forced to the chambers. 
and he thotght not that blows would 
come before he and his comrades were 
planted in the breach. But the hesita- 
tion of the old warrior had thrown those 
into the front whom he designed to pre- 
serve; yet was this as Reuben would 
have wished, for he and his men were as 
anxious to save the fathers as the fathers 
were to sacrifice themselves for the chil- 
dren. So, when the soldiers succeeded in 
bursting the guardway of the tomb, Reu- 
ben and his troop boldly sallied out and 
met the soldiers in the mausoleum and 
there ensued a desperate fight. 

For awhile, the Hebrew guard held 


the mouth of the crypt, but at length 


were forced to the passage below. At 
this crisis, David and his comrades came 
into the action. 

‘¢ To the rear, Reuben, with thy young 
men. The front of the battle to the fath- 


ers. Back, boy, David commands to-. 


day. Comrades, advance and drive the 
spoiler from our sanctuary. ’ 

Reluctantly the younger men gave 
way, and the ancients charged with a 
fury of war that seemed superhuman in 
such old men. 

Colonel Kirk had recognized the voice 
of a warrior leader as David issued his 
commands and encouraged his comrades, 
and the soldiers of the king soon realized 
that they were fighting with soldiers. In 
the darkness of the passages the Christian 
foe could not discern the character and 
‘number of the force, and little thought 
that this turn of battle had come from a 
few old men. . Kirk realized, however, 
that the Hebrews were fighting at an ad- 
vantage, being familiar with the passes, 
while his men were groping in the dark- 
ness and fighting blindly, So he gave 


quick orders to his soldiers to retreat. 
‘Let the accursed tribe out of their 
holes that we may see their force! ” 
. ** Drive the Christian dogs from our — 
sanctuary !*’ thundered David. ‘‘ Smite, 
Levi, for thy daughter to-day. Caleb, 
avenge thy son. The might of David 
be in my sword. Ah, they fly! The 
god of Jacob giveth us ‘the victory!” 


Hadassah heard the noise of fighting 
above, and she felt that her father and 
his comrades had gone forth with the 
heroic resolve to“die. There was the 
policy of sacrifice in these old men. ‘They 
were laying down their lives for their 
children and people, and doing it with 
their eyes open. Hadassah comprehend- 
ed their policy and motive, for she had 
overheard enough of the old men’s plans 
discussed between them to know, now 
the supreme hour had come, that this 
sacrifice was resolved upon. She had 
noticed that her father was most anxious 
to keep her brother without, and this 
wish accorded with Sir Judah’s own 
movements, for he was busy with the 
Protestant statesman in hurrying British 
affairs to their consummation. He thus 
hoped to effect the salvation of England 
and the Jews together; while as we have 
seen, Sir David, on his part, resolved to 
lay down his life with his comrades if 
this salvation came not in time, being — 
certain that ere any further crusade could 


_be made against the Jews, William: of 


Orange would be in England. 

But Hadassah was resolved to save her 
father and his comrades from the slaugh- 
ter if possible. She well knew that they 
never would permit Christian feet to des- 
ecrate their sanctuary and tread upon the 


sacred ashes of their dead, and the fierce 


fighting without admonished her that if 
she would play the heroine that day she 
must do it quickly. Committing her boy 
and infant daughter to her Hebrew sis- 
ters, she hastened by the subterranean 
passage to the palace. where she found 
the De Leon yeomanry on guard; but 


‘her husband was away with her brother 


Judah. Quickly she told them of the as- 
sault and bade them follow.her by the 
other way to the cemetery to rescue Sir 
David and his comrades: with a bold, 
hearty Saxon cheer the De Leon troop 
followed their heroic lady. 

Meantime, Sir David and his comrades 
fought the soldiers in the great chapel of 
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the mausoleum. They fought in close 


phalanx around the mouth of the sanc- | 


tuary, and for a time the soldiers failed 
in the attempt to break the solid square 
of the.ancient heroes; but soon the old 
men’s strength was exhausted, and one 
by one they fell in defence of the 
tomb with scarcely the utterance of a 
word or dying groan. They had come 
forth to die and. they were falling like 
grand old heroes. Kirk and his men as- 
saulted with alternate vents of oaths and 
outbursts of admiration, for several times 
Colonel Kirk had ordered his men to 
stay, at each respite demanding Sir Da- 
vid to yield the passage to the cliambers 
below, but each time he was answered 
with a calm refusal. . 

‘¢ Christian, ”’ said the old_ warrior, 
‘* neither thou nor thy soldiers ‘shall en- 
ter the sanctuary of our de 

And again the battle was renewed. 
Only half a score of the comrades now 


survived. The rest had fallen around | 


their prince,.and he was bleeding from 
several wounds. At this moment, Ha- 
dassah came with the De Leon troop 


shouting to the rescue. The soldiers 


turned to meet the new enemy and fierce 
fighting ensued without. Presently, Ha- 
dassah, with a part of her troop, pene- 


trated to the presence of her father, the 


soldiers giving way in their admiration 
of her lofty spirit ; for it was just such a 
surprise in the heat of action to provoke 
English soldiers to admiration. Hadas- 
sah was without a weapon, but there was 
that in her heroic presence which awed 
the soldiers, and the fighting ceased. Ar- 
raying ‘her troop in front of her father 
and his surviving comrades, she cried ; 

‘*Back! Back! Lay not a finger on 
those sacred men whose majesty of soul 
rebukes this violence. God of Jacob, 
hath not enough blood of ours been al- 
ready shed! ”’ 

‘‘Lady, give way,’’ said Colonel 
Kirk. ‘* The king hath bidden us to force 
this tomb. ” 


‘QO, man of blood, is not this heap of | 


heroés slain around you a sufficient de- 
fence for their comrades who sleep be- 
neath? Gg, tell thy king how these died 
guarding this sacred sepulchre.”” 

*« Lady, give way. 

‘* My sire hath answered thee to-day as 
will his daughter. Go, bid thy king 
hither to see thy bloody work!” 

‘* Aye, go bid thy king hither and I 


/ will answer for the house of Nassau. ’ 


‘‘ And I, De Leon, for England i” 
And two men, sword in hand, dashed. 
into the scene of massacre. They were 
Sir Judah of Nassau and Baron De Leon. 
They were quickly followed by the 
Marquis of Halifax and Lord Churchill, 
the commander of the National guards. 
This famous military captain—after- 
wards known in history as the great Duke 
of Marlborough—had in his official duties 
learned that king James had detailed a 


company of Kirk’s men to assault the 
tomb. Lord Churchill being desirous to 


stand well with the Prince of Orange, not 


only communicated with Sir Judah of 
Nassau but ordered out a company of 
his guards and with Sir Judah and Hali- 


fax hastened: to the scene. 
Colonel Kirk, said the in 


chief, «withdraw thy soldiers. will 


answer for my order to the king. ’ 

‘* Lord Churchill, this may cost thee 
thy command and perchance send thee 
to the Tower.”’ 

‘¢ Colonel Kirk, such deeds as_ these 
will cost James his crown. I care not ‘if 
thou tellest him as much from me. _ Be- 
gone, sir.”’ 

There was nothing left for Colonel 
Kirk but to obey. He knew his soldiers 
would not strike a blow against the orders. 
of Lord Churchill, the head of the army 
of England, backed by the Marquis of 
Halifax. ‘Twas a sign to Kirk that 
England was almost ready to end the reign 
of the Papist king ; so without further reply 


he withdrew his soldiers . 


As soon as Kirk and his men were gone, 
Sir Judah, supporting his wounded father, 
advanced and thanked Lord Churchill for 


his timely interposition. 


‘‘ This isa bloody sight, ” observed the 
General, '’ and the deed may cost James . 
dearly. Sir David, art wounded to the 

** Aye, 1n the fall of these around me. 
What? have I wounds ? I felt them not. 
David’s wound is in the loss of his fallen 
comrades, yet died they asthey did wish. 
Would I had fallen with them. Judah, 
begone. This king will seek thy life. 
Our people need thee, I will meet this 
cruel king. Hecan no more than this 
to me,’’ he said, pointing to his slain 
comrades. ‘Go theu to William and 
tell him of this bloody deed to the com- 


1 rades of his uncle Maurice .’’ 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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| HAT Provo City is to the south, 

and Salt Lake City to the centre 
of Utah Territory, Ogden City is to the 
north. Indeed, the ‘‘ Junction City”’ 
has a future almost certain to put in the 
shade that of any of her sister cities; she 
is likely to become the Chicago en minia- 
ture of the Inter-mountain region. Na- 
ture and man alike have contrived and 


contributed to make her the ‘‘hub”’ of | 


the Great Salt Lake Basin.’ Salt Lake 
City may—and most likely will—remain 
the political capital of the future shade 
of Deseret and the religious Mecca of the 
Latter-day Saints—but Ogden City will 
eventually become the central node of 
the trade and commerce, the gathering 
focus of the agricultural and metallurgi- 
cal enterprise of the vast domain between 
the gorges of the Rocky Mountains and 
the snow capped fastnesses of the Sierra 
Nevada. 
Néstling under the mighty western 


shadows of the majestic Wasatch Range, 


flanked by the meandering courses of 
Ogden and Weber rivers, Ogden City, 
the country seat of Weber Co., is situ- 
ated like most towns and cities in Utah. 
Ogden is laid out in blocks 40 rods 
square, separated by six rods wide streets 
which, all over town except in the busi- 
ness centre, are shaded by trees which 
transform the streets into lovely adum- 
brated promenades in. summer. 
townsite proper measures 334 miles from 
north to south, and 3 miles from east to 
west; while the city itself extends 14 
blocks (about 2 miles) from east to west, 
and a little less in the direction of the 
meridian. The altitude of Ogden is 
4,340 feet above the sea level, giving the 


city a healthy climate and pure atmos- 


phere, while the snow-fed streams from 
the rugged mountain bosom are able to 
furnish an abundant supply of the other 
chief ingredient of physical well-being: 
water. 

The lack ofa sufficient supply of water 
for domestic and mechanical purposes, 
but -particuiarly for protection against 
destructive fires, has become more and 
more felt the last few years, during which 
the city has experienced: a development 
and growth never before known. To sup- 
ply this deficiency, several attempts have 
been made, but without lasting effect, 
until last year, when a party of citizens 


The 


associated and formed what is known as 
the ‘‘Ogden Water Company,”’ a cor- 
poration to continue in existence for the 
period of 36 years, the object of thesame 
being the construction and operation of 
water works for the supplying of Ogden 
City and its inhabitants with water for 
fire, domestic, mechanical and other pur- 
poses. The capital stock of this corpor- 
ation is $150,000, divided into fifteen 
hundred shares of $100 each. These 
shares are at present held by the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who are also the officers 
of the company: E. H. Orth, Wm. W. 


_ Horton, Jos. A. West, L. M. Richards, 


Jos. Stanford, and Chas. C. Richards. 
These citizens incorporated on the 28th 
of Oct. 1880, and on Nov. sth, the City 
Council granted Ogden Water Company 
the exclusive privilege and franchise for 
the term of 25 years, for providing and 
supplying the city and inhabitants. with 
good, pure water. Work was stipulated — 


_to be commenced on or before May rst, 


1881, and at the time of this writing, the 
operations are in active prosecution. The 
original design was to take the water out 
of what is called ‘‘ Waterfall’’ and ‘*Tay- 
lors Canyon,’’ to the southeast of the 


city, where reservoirs are existing, but 


the actual chief supply will be derived 
from Ogden Canyon, whose narrow per- 
pendicular rock walls hem in the fero- 
ciously rushing waves of Ogden River— 
form a most romantic scenery, besides 
being an attractive summer resort for dis- 
ciples of Isaac Walton. In this canyon, 
about 4 miles from Main Street, is placed 
a receiving reservoir at an elevation of 
350 feet above the level of the business 
part of the town. From here the water 
is to be conducted by pipes to the dis- 
tributing reservoir for which a natural 
and proper location has been found in 
the extreme east streets. This reservoir | 
has an elevation of 200 feet above Main © 
Street, and is ultimately designed to 
measure. 100 by 20 rods, with an average 
depth of ten feet. The principal main 
will take the water all along the eastern 
line of the town and transversal pipes 
are to conduct the indispensable liquid - 
down as far as the depot, thus supplying 
all the aqueous fluid required in the in- 
habited part of town—for drinking, lava- 
tory and mechanical purposes, as well as 
for protection from fires, of which the 
residents of Ogden have a wholesome 
dread, having been visited by such de- 
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structive agencies more than once in the | 


last few years. 


Just at this season, when the fertile 
bosom of Mother Earth begins to heave 


under the generous kisses of vernal Sol and 
the warm breath of spring, and the tiny 
shoots of grass give the ground a verdur- 
ous tinge ; when the winged singers on 
the once snow-laden boughs, carol forth 
their rejoicings over the sprouting of 
blossom-promising buds and the break- 
ing forth of timorous leaves—then indeed 
Ogden offers a fine sight, as you view the 


lower western part from the bluff, 


(** Bench’’) which rises in a smooth de- 
clivity towards the east. Your back to- 
wards the still snowclad mountain fast- 
nesses, you send your glances over a 
beautiful and fruitful country, rich in 
farms and fields, gardens and orchards, 
dotted with thriving settlements all over, 
as far as the alkaline shores of America’s 
Dead Sea, whose wide and placid ex- 
panse glitters with silvery sheen at the 
foot of hazy hills, and under the azure 
canopy of a cloudless sky. And nearer 
to you, just under your feet, your eyes 
wander with satisfaction over the peace- 
ful homes of a population of 7,000 peo- 
ple, whose neat cottages and stately resi- 
dences, well kept gardens and fruitful 
orchards betoken ease and prosperity, 
progress and happiness. Neither are all 
the buildings humble cottages, or lowly 
huts, ‘‘ dug-outs,’’ lumber shanties or 
adobe houses as they were two decades 
ago. Mighty three-story brick buildings 
of commanding dimensions, tower proud- 
ly over their less pretentious neighbors, 
and numerous church spires point heav- 
enwards, while two proud educational 
structures—thte Sacred Heart Academy 
and the Central School, the latter Utah’s 
finest school edifice—captivate the rov- 
ing eye, and give irrefutable evidence of 
the public spirit of Ogden City and their 


appreciation of the sacred cause of.edu-— 


cation. 


And this idyllic picture is supplement- 


ed in the spirit of the nineteenth century 
by the shrill whistles and black smoke 
pillars arising from the western confines 
of the city where ‘‘ many iron horses are 
stabled. ”’ 

Ogden City owes its first—although 
now no longer its only—fame in the out- 
side world to the great railroads which 
here have their busy connection. The 


oldest road that bound Ogden to the out- 


side world with bands of iron is the Un- 
ion Pacific, which reaches east 1,032 
miles to Omaha, Nebraska, and thus 
brings Ogden in direct communication 
with the trade centers of the East. 
On the 3rd of March, 1869, the first 
locomotive steamed into this city. We 
quote the following from a writer of that 
date who thus speaks of the celebration : 
_ At 11 o’clock this a. m., the U. P. R. 
R. track layers hove in sight of this city, 
and from that time contiriued their march 


with great rapidity. The citizens exhib- 


ited. the liveliest enthusiasm, and testified | 
the liveliest joy, as, from the high blhiffs 
and every commanding elevation, they 
feasted their eyes and ears with the sight 


-and sound of the long expected and anx- 
lously looked for fiery steed. Onward 


and still onward they came, and thou- 


sands and thousands of our citizens, both 


from here and| the adjoining settlements, 
decked in théir holiday attire, gave a 
hearty welcome to the advent of the na- 
tion’s great highway into this. city. 
About half-past 2 p. m., they steamed 
into Ogden, when Col. Daniel Gamble, 
with true Hibernian enthusiasm, ran up 
the first flag, which, while gradually float- 
ing in the breeze, was soon followed by 
numerous others. And here let me ob- 
serve that never, to my mind, did the 
flags of our Union wave more gracefully, 
or more proudly, than on this auspicious 
occasion. Our excellent military brass 
band was soon out, and, under the able 
leadership of Captain William Pugh, sent 
forth the soul-eniivening strains of rich 


| music, which, with a salute from Captain 


T. S. Wadsworth’s artillery, gave the pre- 
liminary welcome to the iron horse. 

At four o'clock a public stand was 
erected alongside the track. At five 
o’clock a procession was formed under the 
direction of the committee of arrange- 
ments, which consisted of the Mayor, 
members of the City Council, thé various 
schools, under the superintendence of 
their respective teachers, headed by 
the band, bearing banners, with numerous 
appropriate mottoes, among which the 


following was conspicuous : ‘‘ Hail to the 
_ Highway of Nations! Utah bids you wel- 


comer” 

Pedestrians, equestrians, and crowded 
vehicles now thronged the festive scene. 
Wadsworth’s artillery having artfived, 
a salute of twenty-one guns was 
fired, whose deafening echoes vibrated 
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encom the mountains, hills and vales. 

At half-past five o ‘clock the rails were laid 
toa point in a line with the Tithing office 
street, five blocks north into the city. On 
the stand were Hons. F. D. Richards, L. 
Farr, A. F. Farr, Colonels D. Gamble, 
W. Thompson, W. N. Fife, Major S. M. 
Blair, Captains Joseph Parry, William 
Clayton, Major Pike, A. Miner, F. S. 
Richards, Joseph Hall, Gilbert Belnap, 
J. McGaw, F. A. Brown, Esqrs., Colonel 
J. C. Little, D. B. Warren and 
son, Esqrs., and others who were invited 
but whose names I did not learn. 

The vast audience being called to order 
by Hon. L. Farr, Mayor of Ogden City, 
Hon. F. D. Richards was introduced,who 
delivered an eloquent and soukstirring ad- 
dress. 

Three cheers for the great highway 
were then proposed aid given, when the 
wildest enthusiasm and demonstrations of 
joy prevailed, and loud shouts. rent the 
- air. Amid the alternate pealings of the 
artillery’s thunder, the music of the band 
and the long-continued shrill whistling of 
the three engines, the waving of hats, ker- 
chiefs and other demonstrations of pleas- 
ure, rendered the occasion such as will 
not soon be forgotten by those present. . 

Addresses were also delivered by Hon. 
L. Farr, Colonel J. C. Little, Major 
Blair and A. Miner, Esq. | 


The nearest connection Utah has with 
the ocean is by the Central Pacific, which 
reaches San Francisco from Ogden at a 
distance of 895 miles. The immense 
trade carried by these two gigantic rail- 


road systems from ocean to ocean, the ex- | 


change of the products of hoary Asia for 
the manufactures of. youthful America, 
is transferred from one road to the other 
at the Ogden depot, and thus becomes a 
not inconsiderable source of revenue for 
the business men of the Junction City 
who learned with apprehension and dis- 
may, some time ago, of the rumored con- 
solidation of U. P. and C. P. | 

Besides these two national highways 
following the course of the setting sun, we 
have two roads of more local, but still 
considerable importance. The first is 
the Utah Central connecting Ogden with 
Salt Lake, 39 miles. On the 17th of May 
1869, near i Weber River the ground 
was first broken for this road, a creation 
of Brigham Young. 

There were present on the occasion, 


John- 


_the First Presidency, the officers of the 


company, President B. Young, Presi- 
dent; W. Jennings, Vice President ; John 
W. Young. Secretary; D. H. Wells, 
Treasurer ; Jesse W. Fox, Chief Engineer; 
B. Young, W. Jennings, F. Little, C. 

Layton and D. H. Wells, Directors. Also 
Elders John Taylor, E. T. Benson, F. 

D. Richards, B. Young, Jr., President 
L. Farr, Bishop West, and a large con- — 
course of people. Hon. Joseph A. Young, 
General Superintendent of the road, was 
absent on business in the East. Presi- 


dent Geo. A. Smith dedicated the ground 


for the road by prayer. The President 
then removed the first sod, and was fol- 
lowed by Presidents Geo. A. Smith 
and D. H. Wells, W. Jennings, 
Esq. and citizens. The road was com- 
pleted and opened for travel Jam. sath, 
1870. 

Since that time the U. C. has found a 
continuation towards thesouthern portion 
of Utah, in the Utah Southern R. R. and 
its Extension by which the inexhaustible 
mineral fields of the south are brought in 
direct communication with Ogden. 

The counterpart to the U. C. is the 
Utah & Northern, a narrowgauge from 
Ogden through the rich farming lands of 
Cache Valley, to the north into the min- 


eral regions of Montana. This latter road 


has conferred almost incalculable benefits 


-on Ogden commercial houses, as it gave 


them almost a monopoly of the trade to 
Idaho and Montana, making this city 
also the most advantageous outfitting 
station for northern-bound miners and 
prospectors. / 

Other roads having chief starting points 
in the vicinity of Ogden, afford the lat- 
ter additional advantages foran extensive 
and active trade, and a stimulus for the 
development and utilization of its inex- 
haustible manufacturing and mining and 
farming facilities. For it must be added 
that Ogden City reaps great profits from | 
the fertility of the surrounding farming 
region which produces—or could produce. 
—anything that grows in the temperate 
zone, fruits, cereals, vegetables, etc.,- for 
which products ready and remunerative 


markets are easily found. 


For the following historical sketch we 
are indebted toa publication of Messrs 
S. A. Kenner and Thos. Wallace of | 


1878 : 


Weber county was first visited (in the 
interest of the Church of — 


‘ 
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Saints) by Captain James Brown on the 
6th day of January, 1848, who found one 
Miles M. Goodyear with a few mountain- 
eers and half-breed Indians, occupying a 
few log houses in a Picket Fort near the 
Weber River and about eighty rods north- 
east of the sand mound, which stands on 
the north side of said river. Captain 
Brown immediately entered into negotia- 
tions with Mr. Goodyear, purchased his 
land claims and improvements for the 
sum of three thousand dollars, and in 
the fall of the same years, with his family, 
located on the land. The first branch of 
the above Church, named the Weber 
branch, was organized in this County, 
March sth, 1850 and Lorin Farr was ap- 
pointed President. 


Clark was appointed Bishop, Daniel 
Burch, Teacher, and Bryan W.. Nolan, 
Clerk. In February, 1850, the first mil- 
itary company was organized, with Cyrus 


Canfield, Captain, and Francello 


Durfee, First Lieutenant. On the 26th 


day of January, 1851, the ‘‘ Weber Stake 


of Zion’’ was organized, with Lorin 
Farr, President, and Charles R. Dana and 
David B. Dillie, Counselors. At this 
time the Weber branch received the 
name of Ogden, and it was deemed nec- 


essary to organize it into two wards. 


Isaac Clark was made Bishop of the first, 
and James G. Browning and James Brown 
were appointed his Counselors: Erastus 
Bingham Sen., was appointed Bishop of 
the second Ward, and Chas. Hubbard 
and Stephen Parry, his Counselors. 

On February 6th, 1851, the Territorial 
Legislature passed an ordinance incor- 


- porating Ogden City, and. on the 23d 


day of October, 1852, an election was 
held which resulted in the election of 
Lorin Farr, Mayor; Charles R. Dana, 
Erastus Bingham, Francello Durfee and 
James G. Browning, Aldermen; Levi 
ohn Shaw, 
B. W. Nolan, D. B. Dillie, Ithamer 
Sprague, Daniel Burch, Jonathan Brown- 
ing, James Lake, James Brown, Jos. Gro- 
ver and F. Dempsey, Counselors. 

In 1850, Lorin Farr, Esq., built the 
first grist mill and the first saw mill in 
this county. They were located on what 
is now known as the ‘‘ Old Mill Site, ’’ 
northeast of the city proper, and about 
one and a half miles from Ogden canyon. 


The former now furnished facilities for 


flouring the grain, and saved the citizens 


| It was organized as 
a Ward the following day, and Isaac 


much time, labor and exposure in trave- 
ling to a greater distance to obtain grist, 


’ while the latter furnished them with lum- 


ber for building and other purposes. Mr. 
Farr continued in the Mayoralty of Ogden 
from the above-mentioned date to 1879, 
excepting three terms held by Mr. L. J. 
Herrick. 

The population of n had now 
swelled considerably, both by natural in- 
creaseand by emigration from other parts. 


Many more farms were opened, some of — 


them at a considerable distance from the 
dwellings of the owners. The male por- 
tion of the people being much of the time 
engaged in the field, while the females 


and children remained at home, it was 


determined to build aSpanish wall around 


the city, (asa defense) with agate on each. 
side, and port-holes at convenient dis- 


tances. This work afforded a safeguard 
against any sudden surprise by the vigilant 
and still hostile Indian ; it at the same 
time furnished labor and the means of 
procuring subsistence for many individ- 
uals who otherwise would, at that period, 
have been out of employ. The wall, be- 


ing built by taxation, probably cost about | 


$40.000. The uniformly kind policy 
pursued by the old and new settlers to- 


wards the aborigines was not without its 


good effects on the minds of the latter ;. 


they became reconciled to their situation, 
and the former realized that it was better 


and cheaper to feed than to fight them, 


and it is now very rare that depredations 
are committed by the red man upon his 
white neighbor in thissection of the coun- 
try. In 1859 the Ogden canyon road 
was built, at an immense labor and ex- 
pense, considering the limited population. 
It cost about $50,000. It is about seven 
miles in length, and opens into another 
beautiful little valley, (Ogden) which is 
now becoming thickly settled by a thriv- 
ingcommunity. This road shortens the 
distance between Ogden and Bear Lake 
Valley about fifty miles. The Ogden 
river, which runs through the canyon, 
sometimes, in the spring of the year, 
rises very high, in consequence of which 
the company who own the road have at 
various times sustained heavy losses by 
their bridges and much of the road being 
swept away by floods. This canyon opens 
into a number of other smaller canyons 
and ravines, from which our citizens ob- 
tained wood for fuel when nearly every 


other resource seemed to be closed against | 
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built at different points up this road, and 


a great quantity of good lumber has ‘been. | 
got out each year, which has aided ma- | 


terially to build. up our city, and to bring» 
: it to its present thriving condition. 


_ ° Other public buildings being too small | 
to answer the requirements of public wor- | 


ship on the Sabbath, in’ 857 the Taber- 
nacle was built on the Public Square, on 
the west side of Main Street, near the 
north end of the city. It is roo feet by 
50 feet outside, and will comfortably seat 
two thousand people. 

In the same year the canal on the bench 
was taken out of the Ogden river, for ir- 
rigation and other purposes. It is about 
two miles in. length, and cost $50,000. 
The canal for irrigating the lower part of 
the city was taken out of the Weber, in 
1852, and is above seven miles in length 

On the roth of March, 1858, the first 
brigade of the Weber County ! Militia was 
organized, with two regiments.. C. W. 
West, Brigadier General : Daniel Gamble, 
Brigade-Adjutant ; Col. W. Thompson, 


Quartermaster; David Moore, Col. rst. 


Regiment; B. F. Cummings, Col. 2d 
Regiment. 


Mr. Farr’s new grist mill was built in 
1862, and the Weber mill, Gen. West 
& Co., in 1866. The latter is now in 
the hands of President D. H.. Peery, 
who, with considerable outlay of money 
has fitted it up to make it equal to the 
best inthe Territory. In 1867 the woolen 
mills of Randall, Pugsley & Co. were 
built, with an expense of $60,000. 

Among recent occurences are some 
fires, the most disastrous in the summer 
of 1877 when two large furniture estab- 
lishments, Boyle & Co., and James Gale, 
besides other properly, were burned down 
and great loss was entailed. It is, how- 
ever, but justice to those gentleman to 
state that their establishments rose again, 
like Phoenix from his ashes, renewed and 
invigorated. 

Owing to its position as terminus of 
the U. C. R. R., Ogden has also been 
honored with visits of several political 
celebrities of the day, whom curiosity 
took to Salt Lake City. Thus we have 
the brief visits of Ex-President Grant in 
in 1875 and in 1879 also that of Mr. 
Hayes and party in 1880. 

We will now invite our kind reader to a 
short stroll through the prominent por- 


them. A number of saw mills have been 


tions of the. city. As the ‘‘ Churches, 
Schools and Mines of Ogden and vicinity” 
will be the subject of a future sketch, we 
shall only cast cursory glances into 
a few leading iness houses, by no 
means wishing to imply that those men- 
tioned by us are the only ones. Ogden 
can boast of as many, if not more, first 
class commercial establishments as can © 
few cities of its size. But our space is 
limited and much is left over to be said 
in our next. 

The bulk of the Ogden business is con- 
centrated on and around the central 
block bounded by Main Street, Fourth, 
Young and Fifth. In former years the 
latter thorouzhfare held *‘the balance of 
power,’’ it being the nearest and most 
convenient route to the depots. The 
most prominent establishment on Fifth 
Street was then, and still is, the commer- 
cial business of 

SIDNEY STEVENS, 
a merchant whose name has as good a 
ring in the mercantile centres of the East 
as among the farmers of Weber County. 
His business is very extensive and em- 
braces three distinct branches: Machin- 


-ery, Vehicles and Agricultural Imple- 


ments ; Building Material; and Produce 
and General Shipping. While the form- 
er two branches are carried on in the 
building on Fifth Street, the latter de- 
partment is quartered in the spacious 


basement of the Stevens Block, a solid 


three story brick structure, 50 by 100 
feet, situated on Main, near Fourth. 

This building is one of the principal edi- 
fices of Ogden City, alike a credit to its 
builder and an ornament to the city. 

Mr. Stevens is possessed of an indomitable 
business energy and undaunted enter- 
prise, features inherited from his worthy 
father, once a prominent tanner and leather 
dealer in Nunney, near Bath, England, 
where Mr. S. first saw the light of this 
world in 1838. He followed business in 
‘‘the old country,’’ and not unsuccess- 
fully, while keeping his mind directed at _ 
the same time to treasures that perish not. 
In 1863 Mr. S. joined the Mormon 
Church, and the following year he ‘‘gath- 
ered’’ to Utah where he first settled in 
Kaysville, but soon removed to the grow- 
ing and substantial village of North Ogden. 
His strict way of doing business soon 
brought him in ‘‘large patronage and en- 
couraged and enabled him to expand his 


| commercial operations eens a country 
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store to a- vast concern.”’ 
departments together Mr. Stevens does 
at least a business of about a quarter of 
a million dollars ayear. In his commer- 
cial branches Mr. Stevens has the assis- 
tance of about 15 persons and six teams, 
while im his saw mill, in Ogden Valley, 
he keeps 10 men and 6 teams busy the 
greater part of the years. 

Besides these mercantile institutions, 
Mr. Stevens has a fine and productive 
farm of about 100 acres, situated at North 
Ogden, where his family residence is lo- 
cated. 


Besides this house we have the photo- 


graph gallery of J. O. Stephens, a pro- 
fessional and very successful landscape 
and portrait photographer. All the ju- 
veniles know and like to frequent the 
Ogden Bazar, where Mr. F. H: Reeder 
keeps a first-class candy factory in full 
blast, which he has done. in Ogden for 
eight years, steadily increasing his sweet 
business, as he uses only wholesome artt- 
cles in the manufacture of his dainties. 
Jos. Tyrrel, a born Englishman—like 
By the way, a majority of Ogden’s busi- 
ness men—and another ‘‘ old-timer, 
claims to have used in his shoe and boot 
factory, the first iron last, employed by a 
disciple of St. Crispin in Utah. He al- 
so lays claim to the merit of having 
planted the first currant bushes in Ogden, 
he having settled in Ogden in 1854. 
Considerable produce is shipped by 
David Kay, situated in the only brick 
structure on the north side of this part of 
Fifth Street. It was the second brick 
building in Ogden, having been erected 
by E. J. Watkins, at a cost of $2,700. 
From 1875 to 1877, it was occupied as 
Post Office, and the remeval of the lat- 
ter to the newly-erected fine and spacious 
brick block of Harkness & Co., on Fourth 
Street, gave Fifth Street the death blow. 
Near the Main Street corner of Fifth we 
find Mr. J. G. Chambers, the pioneer 
bookseller and stationer otf Ogden, who 
has bidden adieu to his old love, the com- 
posing-stick, to hand out to a news- 
thirsty public the literature of the day. 
The corner is occupied by W. A. Wade 
& Co’s. drug establishment, which in the 
four or five years of its existence, has 
gained a general reputation for the 


cheapness and reliability of its many - 


goods. 


Before we turn the back on Fifth 
Street we cannot but express our regret 


In the three 


‘al. Mr. 


that the owners of the ound a are either 
unable or unwilling to hearken to the 
signs of the times and ‘march forward 
with the progress of the hour. Had they 
taken counsel in due time, and pulled 
down the many tumble-down lumber 
shanties and ‘‘fire-traps,’’ they would 
realize three and fourfold as much by 
rents from substantial brick structures, 
and would have prevented the removal 
of so much business over to the rival 
Fourth Street. A_ stitch in time might 
have saved nine.’ Now the current 
of business is rushing irresistably to 
the northern portion of town, and the 
landowners on Fifth Street are ‘< left. ’’ 

Similar remarks would have applied 
until lately to the west side of Main 
Street, where a lack of appreciation of © 
the impending greatness of Ogden seems — 
to have induced several property owners 
to tolerate their wormeaten. lumber boxes 
and cracked plaster walls. But they are 
seeing it now. 

The most imposing architectural pile 


on the west side of Main Street, between 


4th and sth is the establishment of | 
DrivER &. Son, 

retail and wholesale druggists, and deal- 

ers in all the various lines of goods gen- 


erally connected with a first-class drug _ 


establishment in the West. This solid | 
and handsome three. story brick struc- - 
ture was erected at acost of $22,500, in 


1876, by Mr. Wm. Driver, one of the 


most popular and successful merchants of | 
Ogden City and northern Utah in gener- 
Driver is a native of Suffolk, 
England, where he was born in 1837, 
joined the ‘‘Mormon”’ Church at an 
early date, and emigrated to Utah in 
1866. His first experience in the Val-. 
leys of the Mountains was made up of | 


hardships, privations and assiduous toil. 


After having done successful service in 
Godbe’s drug store, he engaged himself 
in the pharmacy business, in 1871, with 
Dr. Wellis, but no later than in 1873 
he bought his partner out and started all 
alone, rapidly adding to his popularity, 
and increasing the extent of his house. 

In 1878 he took as a partner, his eldest 
son, George, and has ever since grown 
in prosperity and influence among the — 
business circles of Northern Utah, Idaho 
and other adjoining regions. As his es- 
tablishment is the oldest of the kind in 
town, his present building has the 
credit of being one of the first brick edi- 
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fices in Ogden, a fact giving evidence of | 
Mr. Driver’s firm confidence in the ever 
brightening prospects of the Junction 
City. ‘The only clouds that dimmied the 
bright life of Mr. D., have ‘been the many 
family, bereavements. Of the 16 children 
born to him by his estimable wife, Mrs. 

Charlotte M. Driver, a native of Sussex, 
England, only six survive, one having 


| . in England, one at sea, and eight 
tah. The large business. done by 


Mr. D. (about $40,000 per annum, with 
a stock on hand of about $12,000) re- 
quires all the attention of five men. In 


this building are also the headquarters of 


the Weber lodge of Masons, — 
Main Street, between Fourth and 
Fifth, contains more stores and shops 


- than any other portion of town. And 


we are proud to state that they are, with- 
out any exception known to us, reliable, 
prosperous establishments, which are each 
enjoying a fair share of the rising tide of 
trade. Thisis true in an especial man- 
ner of the great furniture establishment 
of Boyle & Co., the leading furniture 
dealers, not only of Ogden and North- 
ern Utah, but for that matter, of all the 
northern region, tributary to Ogden 
trade. The senior partner, Mr. John 
Boyle, assisted by four brothers, keeps 
up—and rapidly . disposes of—an im- 
mense stock, the annual sales averaging 
$50,000. ‘Twelve men are employed in 
their two new two story brick buildings 
of 44 feet by 100, to which they contem- 
plate making an addition, as their pres- 
ent rooms are as full of furniture as an 


of meat. 

f the three tailoring houses situated 
in this part of town we may safely men- 
tion Mr. Thos. W. Jones, a native of 
Canada, who came to Ogden in 1854, 
and after - having faithfully plodded 


through the early settlers’ hardships and - 


privations, started his present business 
in 1870. His trade soon grew to large 
dimensions, so that at present he employs 
eight men and does about, $12,000 worth 
of business per year. 

Near this house we find a great grocery 
establishment: Harris Bros., who in the 


eight months of their duration as busi- 


ness men, built up a trade ih groceries, 
produce and fruit, worth $4,000 a month, 
with a stock on hand of $5,000. 

Of merchants carrying general mer- 
chandise, we will mention Lamoni Grix, 
Wotherspoon & Co., Horrocks & Baxter, 


W. G. Child & Co., W. H. Wright & 


| Son, and Beers & Lafever, the three lat- 


ter firms located in as many fine new 
brick structures. 

Noteworthy is, also the green grocery 
of John Chipp, our enterprising and suc- 
cessful florist and market ener, who 
arrived. in Ogden in the winter of 1870, 
and established the first market garden 


in town to which he has since added a 


floral and seed department. 

For splendid watches and elegant jew- 
elry, Mr. J. S. Lewis enjoys a first-rate 
reputation and remunerative patronage, 
this gentleman having built up a vast 
and ever expanding trade in the ten 
years of his business career in the Junc- 


tion City. Diagonally across ‘* Wade’s 


Corner’’ is the ‘‘ Junction City hotel, ’’ 


which, under many names and more 


managers has acquired a wide reputation 
as a first class caravanserai, and is nobly 
justifying its good name under its pres- 
ent manager, Mr. A. D. Shakespeare. 
Behind this hotel rises the steam of the 
Ogden Steam Milis, by Clark, Porter & 
Co., which are always blockaded by a 


number of teams from city and country. 


Mr. W. A. Hodgman carries on the 
leading: harness business and saddler’s 
shop in town, employing twelve men and 
being connected with branch shops in 
Butte, Blackfoot, and terminus U. & P. 

On the northeast corner of Main and 
Fourth streets,we behold the massive pile 
of the three-story Dooly & Stevens 
block towering up. The latter we have 
already mentioned. Its upper stories 
were until lately occupied by the defunct 
Ogden Junction, a daily and semi-weekly 
journal which had to succumb to fate 


after eleven years’ existence. It has been 


succeeded by the Ogden Herald, also a 
daily and semi-weekly newspaper for 
which the co-operation and support of 
the leading men in Ogden City and We- 
ber County ‘have been secured. 


On the facade of this block we also” 
notice the biggest sign in Utah:‘‘Kuhn’s.’ 


This firm, A. Kuhn & Bro., is one of the 
largest and oldest jobbing houses in Og- 
den. They are among the early mer- 


chant pioneers in the Far West, having ° 


commenced their western business career 
some 35 years ago, twenty of which they 
have spent in Utah. They occupy parts 
of three floors in the Stevens Block, and 
as you go from floor to floor, tremendous 
stocks of es dry goods, boots: and 
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shoes, hats, and everything that can be 
worn by man, woman or child, can be | 
seen piled up on their counters. They | 
carry a stock off100,000, and do a busi- 
ness of a quarter of a million annually. 
Besides their Ogden House, they have 
stores in Corinne, U. T., Blackfoot, I. 
T., and Sweetwater, Wyo., all of which 
are supplied from their headquarters i in 
Ogden. - They are also the largest hide 


and fur buyers west of the Missouri River. 


In the same block a hardware store, 
embracing everything in that line, of the 
best quality, is carried on by L. D. Wil- 
son & Co., who, since their pebabligkinanet 
in 1878, have sold an immense lot of 
goods. 

The so-called Dooly Block, which oc- 
cupies the corner, is occupied by the 
Guthrie, Dooly & Co. bank, the Stan- 
ford House (see later), and the Western 
Union Telegraph office (i 
Deseret Tel. Co.) The W. U. Tel. Co., 
. under the management of Mr. A. J. Pat- 
tison, employs 19 male and 2 female op- 
erators, 2 line men, 1 battery man, and 
4 boys. 
1132 cells of battery. There is an enor- 
mous amount of business done in this of- 
fice, as all the California and Eastern 
business dispatches, and the entire bulk 
of the press reports are repeated here. Cir- 
cuits are worked directly with Chicago 
and San Francisco, by duplex instru- 
ments. The operators handle 35,000 
"Messages and go0,000 to 1,500,000 words 
of press reports per month. This office 
was started on ‘its present basis in 1878 
being then moved up from Salt Lake City 
to Ogden—a testimony of the future great- 
ness and present importance of our town. 
This same thing is evidenced by the re- 
markable fact that Ogden City was the 
first in Utah to have the telephone system 
in working order. A board of three gentle- 
men organized this business, viz; J. N. 
Keller, President ;W. B. Hibbard, Vice- 
President ; and A. 1 Pattison, Gen. Man- 
ager, Secretary and Treasurer. The service 
was started on-Sept. 20, 1880, 96 instru- 
ments being in use at date of this writing, 
with 33 wires, which embrace 15 miles 
of line and 5 miles of poles. The tele- 
- phone is run all day and all night, in 
connection with the W.U. Tel. office. 
At present there are preparations being 
made to connect not only Utah’s capital 
with our city on the Weber but also the 


thrifty and populous settlements of Hunts- 


of the. 


They work 16 wires, and have. 


ville, up Ogden Canyon, and Plain Cit 
between the Lake and this city. Wit 
the telephone and the electric light now 


| in active preparation, who will dispute 


Ogden’s claim to be a liva, go-ahead, pro- 
gressive town ? 
In the same block we also find the ex- 
tensive mercantile establishment ofa gen- 
tleman who has climbed from humble 
beginnings to a position of comparative 
eminence in the commercial world, ‘and 
who, moreover, has erected himselt an 
imperishable monument of his rare de- _ 
votion to the sacred cause of education. 

We are speaking of 
JOsePH STANFORD. 
This esteemed citizen was born’ in 


Southwick, near Brighton, Paginnd, on 
the 16th day of Aug. 1834. is educa- 
tion was much over the average tuition 


then enjoyed in the rural districts of Al- 
bion, he being distined for service as a 
masters in National School, with an ulti- 
Mate view towardsthe EstablishediChurch. 

But the mighty gospel wave that was then 
sweeping over the land of Cromwell and 
Wolsey with Rocky Mountain breezes 
caught the young pedagogue, and, aban- 
doning cheerfully all the prosperity of 
worldly promotion and*prospects he en- 


‘tered the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 


ter day Saints, being placed in the active 
ministry of the Glad Tidings in the spri 

of 1852. In this position Mr. stanton’ 
continued. with evangelical zeal and great 
success, passing through the various 
ecclesiastical stages trom ‘Traveling Elder 
to Pastor, until the year 1861, when he 


emigrated to Utah. Before this, on May 


zoth, 1859} he had married Elizabeth — 
Young; which union eleven scions | 
issued successively, the domestic happi- 
ness being marred only by the heavy 


loss of six children. 


Arrived in the “Valleys of ‘the Moun- 
tuins,’’ Elder Stanford first went to Salt 
Lake City, where he found opportunity 
to utilize the early education he had re- 
ceived in his nativecountry. For seven- 
teen months continuously he taught 
school, meeting with great success as far 
as the instruction was concerned, but 
only reaping mediocre compensation. 
His restless energetic mind drove him into 
the agricultural pursuits, but his ‘‘ exper- 
iments,’’ in that line did not prove satis- 
factory, and so he ‘‘sought refuge behind 
a counter.’” Wm. Jennings’ mercantile 
establishment was his school of panne, 
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where he soon mastered the rudiments 
and progressed rapidly up to graduation 
in the mystic lore of Dr. and Cr., Invoice 
and Balance Sheet. From 1863 to June 
1870 Mr. Stanford was in the said em- 
_ ploy, at various times conducting branch 
stores in Sanpete and Cache Valley. 
When, at the latter date, Mr. Jennings 
sold out to the newly established mam- 
moth association of Z. C. M. I., our 
friend moved .to Ogden, where he was 
employed in the branch of Z. C. M. L., 
creditably discharging responsible trusts 
until the spring of 1874 when he ‘‘struck 
_ a blow for himself,’’ starting a commer- 
. cial*house on his own account, on Fifth 
Street. Launching into the perilous sea 
of business with little capital but much 
courage and knowledge, Mr. S. has ever 


since ‘‘paddled his own canoe”’’ tiding 
over many cliffs and rocks, and finally | 
estab- 


landing in his present spacious 
lishment in the Dooly Block, where he 
' keeps a stock. of about $40,000 worth of 
eneral merchandise, from a lady’s neck- 
ace to a teamster’s overalls, a baby’s 


tiny hose to.a ponderous gum boot. Five > 


persons are in constant attendance on the 
public, Mr. Stanford’s eldest son, 
Thomas, leading the junior staff. 

It remains for us to say a few words of 
Mr. Stanford’s activity in the tumul- 
tuous arena of public life. Besides sev- 
eral ecclesiastical’ positions of trust— 
holding at present the dignity of a High | 
Counselor—Mr. Stanford was, in 1875, 
elected a member of the City Council, 
and again in 1879 and 1881 an Alder- 
man. In these municipal offices Mr. 
Stanford has labored for the various in- 
terests of his constituents with a zeal, 
ability and integrity excelled by none, 
equalled by few. Especially in the com- 
— of the new City Ordinances he 

as taken active part, devoting a great 
_portion of his time belonging to his busi- 


ness, to this public affair, as well as to 


‘the other municipal improvements. 

But the chief merit of Mr. Stanford’s 
public life is the inestimable, never-to-be- 
forgotten service he rendered the cause 
of popular.education in this city. 

At the fortunate consolidation of the 
former four school districts into one com- 
munal school district, Mr. Stanford was 
- elected Trustee, with Messrs D. M. Stuart 
and Job Pingree. In this responsible 
body, Mr. S. was the very main spring 
and to his indomitable 


and unflagging enthusiasm Ogden City 
and Weber Co. owe in a great portion 


their greatest pride and most precious | 


treasure : the Central School, on Young. 
Str., between Fifth and Sixth, the grand- 


est and finest educational edifice of Utah © 


Territory. 

We are afraid our kind companion is 
fatigued by this time. For a ‘‘little” 
| town, we have certainly shown him big 
' business. But look across the street, as 
we come out of the Dooly block. Isn't 
that one of the finest business structures 
in Utah? My friend, this isthe new build- 
ing of Z. C. M. L., the proudest pile of 
masonry far and wide, a credit to the 
corporation that put it up, a delight to 
all beholders, and an ornament to the 
whole city and county. We can’t tell 
you much about it in this place, as you 
will learn elsewhere more about it. But 
look at the picture of the magnificent 
structure, and then you will respect the 
architect, Mr. Obed Taylor, of Salt Lake 
City, and the builder, Mr. N. C. Fly- 
gare, of this city. 

But architecturally the whole of Fourth 
Street, at least the south side, is the finest 
part of town, and reflects due credit up- 
on those men of means, foresight and en- 
terprise who invested their money in 
erecting these fine and imposing struc- 
tures which will eventually make this 
street the centre of gravity of Ogden 
City. Here we have Guthrie’s new block, 
the Farr house, G. J. Wright’s popular 
grocery and produce establishment, 
Greenwell & Son’schampion meat mark- 
et, the Peery block, G. H. Tribe, G. 
Goldberg, and Harkness and Co’s. block, 


| which latter contains bank, Post Office, 


the Union Opera Hall, (the only Thes- 
pian temple in town), and G. W. Mc- 
Nutt & Co’s. extensive drug store, be- 
sides a great number of lawyer’s and 
doctor’s offices. The’capital represented 
in this row of elegant and substantial 
buildings is equal, if not superior to any 
row of buildings twice as long in any 
other part of town. To complete our 
circuit round the block we turn the cor- 
ner formerly occupied by Woodmansee’s 
‘Theatre, but lately metamorphosed into 
a vast store where H. M. Bond & Co. 
display their almost inexhaustible stock 
of groceries, fruits and produce. Pass- 
ing on a little farther, we find the road 
blockaded by a long train of teams load- 
= with grain, acetates butter, eggs, and 
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other farmer’s produce, all of which is 


purchased in the large business of Wm. 
Van Dyke, who shipped during 1880, 
by Utah Central, 88 cars; by Union Pa- 
cific, 113 Cars; Central Pacific, 7 Cars; 


‘Utah & Northern, Ir cars; total 21 


cars. As figures tell best, we need add 
no words of eulogy to our mention of 
Mr. W. Van: Dyke’s large shipping busi- 
ness. 

Having thus completed the tour around 
the chief business block of Ogden, we 
will graciously dismiss our friend. Ere 
long we shall take another walk, when 
the flowers are in bloom and the fruits 
begin to ripen. We shall then point 
him out the remaining business houses, 
many of which are not inferior to any 
mentioned, and we shall peep into the 
places of worship and the halls of learn- 
ing. 

HAEFELI. 


OF THE CAUSE OF THE AXIAL RO- 
TATION OF THE PLANETS. 


INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES. 


LECTRICITY and magnetism are 
subtile agents that cause bodies to 
attract and repel one another when the 
bodies are impregnated by them. 
Every magnet has two poles in itself, 


a positive pole and a negative. A neg- 


_ ative pole is attracted by a positive, and 


a positive by a negative ; but two posi- 
tives or two negatives repel one another. 

Different bodies impregnated with e/ec- 
tricity are also found to be positive and 
negative towards each other ; a positive 


. body attracts a negative, and a negative 


a positive. Electricity and magnetism 
can be made to flow in or over the sur- 
face of bodies in what is called currents ; 
the body in which the electric or mag- 
netic fluid flows, is called the conductor. 


- By an electric current is meant, the 
“mere transmission of the electric force i in 


redistributing itself over a conductor 
where it passes. 4m electric current can 
deflect or turn a magnetic needle, or any 
magnetic axis. Let a compass needle 
swing freely in space, and let a current of 
electricity pass along a circular wire placed 
near the needle, say, horizontally and 
in the direction of its length; the poles 
of the magnet will be made to move around 
the current by a force called sangenta/,— 
or, which is exerted in a direction rec- 
tangular to that of the current, or line 


-in the conductor. 


joining the poles of the magnet. If you 
now revert the current, the positive pole of 
the magnet will deviate to the other hand. 
One electric current can induce another 
in a conductor near tt. For, suppose you 
have a conductor capable of conveying 


} anelectric current.anda magnet i” motion 


in its vicinity or else a wire containing 
an electric current, either will do; for | 
each of which will cause a current to flow 
Or, let a conducting 
substance be made to move in presence of 
an-electric current, or of a magnet, the 
effect on the conductor will be the same. — 
The induced current in the conductor 
will move in opposite direction to that 
in the movable wire, or in the magnet. So 
the induced current tends to diminish the 
strength of the inducing current in pro- 
portion to the inductive capacity of the 
conductor. The induced current, there- 
fore, is of opposite nature to the inducing 


- current,—if the inducing current is pos- 


itive, the induced is negative, and the re- 
verse. 

Continual motion may be produced by 
currents. Electricity can be made to pro- 
duce regular motion by an electro-mag- 
netic force, as for example: Let two cur- 
rents be supposed to be at your disposal, 
let one of them be flowing ina circular 
wire around a moving rod. Now the 
moveable rod in which the current flows 
from the centre ofthe wire to the circum- 
frence, will be continually impelled to 
rotate around the centre, and in direc- 
tions opposite to that of the current in the 
circumference. Or instead of a moveable 
wire a magnet be fixed, the magnet will 
rotate as well. . 

What is a solenoid? A solenoid is a 
cylinder, or mass of circular wires, all 
laid parallel to each other, and since 
electric currents can be made to rotate 
by magnets, and magnets by electric cur- 
rents, hence, if a fixed current of electric- 
ity circulate around these wires, or the 
surface of the cylinder in any direction, 
and another current flowing from the 
centre to circumference, or, if the radii 
of the circular wire were magnets, then 
a force would act between each of the 
solenoids and its magnet, or the current 
going from centre to circumference ; 
then, by the last principle the solenoid 
would rotate about the axis of the cyl- 
inder in direction opposite to that of 
the current flowing in the esnoumference 
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A magnet is similar to a solenoid. In 
a cylindrical, or spherical magnet, we 
must consider its Anes of force as a cur- 
rent always flowing from axis to circum- 
- ference, and magnetism may be consid- 
ered as electricity in motion, but, there 
seems to be acontrast between electric 
and magnetic forces,—like electric cur- 
rents attract each other; but like mag- 
netic lines of force repel each other; but 
yet, there is a similarity, as the two axes 
of power stand at right anglesto one an- 
other.. The direction of the rotation of 
the magnetic cylinder or globe, depends 
on the direction of the surrounding cur- 
rent which acts at right angles to the 
radil. 

It has been experimentally proved, 
that if circular wires conducting electri- 


city be placed over the poles of a mag- 


net in the direction of its equator, the 
wires being free to move, the wirés will 
rotate about the poles or axis of the mag- 
net. These preliminaries being premised, 
I shall proceed. 

The sun a great magnet. 
Hansteen was the first to conceive the 
sun to be a great magnet, and be the ex- 
isting cause of the storms and changes in 
the magnetic condition of’ the earth and 
planets. General Sabine invented a 
method by which he proves the sun to be 


a magnetic body, having the poles and | 


polarity of a common magnet, but the 
most clear evidence of the magnetic and 
electric power of the sun, and of the de- 
pendence of our planet on him for its 
supply, is found from the observations of 
Professor Carrington on spots on the sur- 
face of the san, of the disturbance there, 
and the consequent magnetic storms in 
the earth, a full account of which may 
be seen in my Nova THORIA ASTRONOMIAE 
now about to be published. 

Now, not only that electric currents 
are found in the sun, but also the direc- 
tion in which they move has been .deter- 
mined from the motion of the solar spots, 
which are evidently moving on the sun’s 
surface in the direction of his rotation, 
or from west to east, as reason would di- 
rect, see Lockyer’s Astronomy, page 59. 
This also accords with the fact Professor 
Barlow discovered by experimenting with 
his iron globe, and his terrella. If you 
make a globe containing or composed of 
the elements found in, the sun, or the 
earth, and place a copper wire around 
the globe in the manner of an equator, 


Professor | 


_then pass a current of electricity through 
the wire, it will give polarity to the 


globe, that is; it will convert it into a 


magnet having a positive and a negative 
_ pole, also a current of magnetism will be 


aroused in it, which will flow around 
transversely to the electric, that is; if 
the positive electric current passes from 
east to west, the positive magnetic will 


‘pass from north to south; and the re- 


verse ‘of the positive electric current 
passes from west to east as that of the sun 
does; so the positive magnetic pole of 
the sun is his south pole. 

Now, one will ask,—Since the sun ro- 
tates on his axis from west to east, how 
can the electric current on him pass from 
west to east also? does not your observa- 
tions on sun spots and the experiment of 
Mr. Barlow, contradict the principle on 
which the solenoid or magnet is made to 
rotate, where you said above, that they 
rotate in direction opposite’to that of the 
surrounding current? In answer it must 
be noted that the solenoid or magnet 
does not rotate by virtue of its own elec- 
tric current, but by that of the current of 
some other body outside of it, in whose 
magnetic field the magnet is placed. 

From the researches of La Place and 
others, we may gather that the sun does 
not rotate on his axis by the power of the 
electric current that surrounds him, but 
that he got his rotation from the motion, 
condensation and contraction of the orig- 
inal nebula of which he was formed ; for 
the phenomenon consists in a flow of the 
nebulous matter from all sides towards 4 
central spot, where they intermingle like 
water in a whirlpool where it rotates 
about a central point; this, therefore, is 
the accepted theory of — in the — 
sun. | 

It has been also proved that mot only 
the sun, but our earth is also a great mag- 
net, and that its south pole also is its 
positive pole, as it attracts the negative 
pole of the needle. 

Now, as the earth’s polarity is precise- 
ly similar to that of the sun, we have 
reason to suspect that both the electric 
and magnetic currents of the earth are 
induced currents,—induced by the earth | 
from the powerful current of the sun 
which sweeps around him through the 
planetary space: Now, if the current of 
the earth is induced from that of the sun, 
hence by the principle above premised, 
it must flow about the earth from east to 
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| west along the magnetic equator; and ] 


experience proves that this ts exactly the 
case. Professor Barlow, alluded to above, 
has detected in the wires of the electric 
telegraph which were connected with the 
earth, electric currents circulating from 
cast to west along the wires. From this 
he deduced that the earth and planets 
are electro-magnetic bodies. 

Also, if the electric current that sur- 


‘rounds the earth were an induced cur- 


rent, being induced from the positive 
current of the sun, then by the principle 
laid down above, the current of the earth 
must be a negative current. This also 
has been found true from observations. 
Lately Sir Wm. Thomson, by experiment- 
ing on the distribution of electricity on 
the surface of the earth, found it to be 
analagous to that which would be pro- 
duced if the earth’s surface were charged 
with negative electricity held as a charge 
on the inner armature, the outer armature 
of a condenser being in the upper region 
of the atmosphere; the lower part of 
which acts as a dielectric. : 

The earth ts a great magnet, aud rotates 
on tts axts from west to cast. 

A magnet can be made to rotate by an 
electric current surrounding it, for, as 
said above, a magnet is similar to a sole- 
noid, which is a bunch of circular wires 
laid all parallel to each other around an 
axis, from which a current of electricity 
passes up to the circumference of each 
wire of which the cylinder is made up. 
Hence, if another current be made to 


' pass transversely to that over the cylin- 
_ der in the direction of its equator, the 


cylinder, or globe, as it may be, will ro- 
tate on its axis. If both currents be posi- 
tive, or negative, the cylinder or globe, 
like Barlow’s sphere, will rotate in the 
direction of the surrounding current, but 
if the inner current be positive and the 
surrounding one negative, the rotation 
will be against the surrounding current. 
The magnetic current of the earth is pos- 
itive and so enters at the south pole, but 
the electric that flows from east to west 
is negative, hence, the earth—being a 
magnet—must rotate from west to east, 
even as the phenomenon is found to ex- 
ist. 
OF THE AXIAL OF THE EaRTH’S ROTATION. 
In my article in No. 1 of this Magazine, 
I showed that the axal velocity of the 
earth and planets depends on the inclina- 
tion of their equators to the equator of 


the sun, and in my article i in No. 2, that 
the axis of the sun is in the plane of the 
magnetic axis of the earth, and in my 
above article here, I showed that the 
earth rotates by virtue of an electric cur- 
rent flowing around it in the direction of 
its magnetic juator. Now, the next, 

and great question is, why not the earth 
rotate on its magnetic axis; instead of 
on some other line at 15 or 16 degrees of 
declination from it? Which question, 
in the next place I. shall engage to solve. 

If the intensity of the magnetic force 
of the earth were in every part uniform, 
and the materials of the earth’s constitu- 
tion in every region of equal density, 
then, most certainly, the earth would ro- 
tate on its magnetic axis, but the plane 
of the magnetic axis does not divide the 
bulk of the earth equally, neither is its 
magnetism found to be uniformly distrib- 
uted ; so the earth cannot poise itself 
equilibriously on its magnetic axis, but has 
to sift its rotating axis to the nearest line 
of equilibrium, which, observation shows, 
cuts the magnetic axis at about an angle 
of 16 degrees. But to the proof. 

In this I shall submit to the authority 
of Professor A. M. Mayer P. D. see his 
Lecture ‘‘The Earth a Great Magnet,’’- 
page 30-36, where he says: ‘* When in 
June 1831, the celebrated Sir James 
Ross reached the western coast of Boathia, 
and found the magnet needle pointing 
almost directly towards the centre of the 
earth, he inferred that he stood on 
termination of a line drawn from the 
earth’s centre through its magnetic pole 
to his feet.’’ 

‘* Thus rewarded for his hardihood, this 
bold mariner undertook another voyage of 
discovery in search ofasimilar point in the 
southern hemisphere, and in 1841 suc- 
ceeded in reaching south latitude 76° 
12’, on Victoria Land, \where the needle 
made a angle of 88° 40’ with the horizon, 
and he concluded from this and other 
observations, that the position where the 
needle would be vertical was about 160 
nautical miles distant. From these and 
other discoveries in the Antarctic regions, 
it is supposed the pole of the southern 
hemisphere must be somewhere about 
south latitude 70°, and near the merid- 


lan 125 degrees east of Greenwich.” 


‘¢ Placing the pole of the northern hem- 
isphere at latitude 70°, and longitude © 
95° west, and the other pole at south lat- 
— 70°, and i longitude 125° east ; oneof 
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these points will be removed from the 
end of a diameter drawn from the other 
by 30" in longitude, which, on a parallel 
of 70°, only equals about 600 miles, so 
that if the southern pole should be een 
by this quantity to the west, it would be 
exactly opposite the pole on the Isthmus 
of Boathia.’’ 


Speaking of the magnetic needle, Pro-- 


fessorgMayer observes: ‘‘We have now 
in our possession a most valuable instru- 
ment for exploring the magnetic condi- 
tion of the earth,and with similar needles, 
explorers have traveled over all the acces- 
sible regions of the earth, and have care- 
fully noted how its inclination to the 
horizon changed with various stations. 
At New York, the north end of the needle 
dips 73°, carrying it to the Hudson, we 
find that at Catskill it has increased to 
74°, and at Saratoga 75°. Proceeding 
north and west, we find the needle dip- 
ping more and more, until we reach the 
latitude 7o, and a longitude that will 
bring us to the centre of the North Amer- 
ican Continent, where the needle points 
in the direction of the plumb line. Re- 
tracing our path to the south, when. we 
reach Washington it is at 71°, its north 
end gradualiy rising, we pass | over the 
end of Florida where it dips 55°. Atthe 
mouth of the Amazon, directly on the 
equator, it is yet 25° below the horizon- 
tal line ; but when we have reached lati- 
tude 17 south of the equator,and are about 


12° in longitude west of the coast of 


Brazil, we see the dipping needle with 
its length parallel to the horizon. 

{ again take the terrestrial globe and 
on it I draw a circumference of the sphere, 
which I pass from this point west of 
Brazil through the North American mag- 
netic pole, and extending this circle be- 
yond, I pass it around on the other side, 
until it has girded the sphere. It very 
nearly cuts through the other = whose 
position we marked on Wilkie’s Land. I 
now take a string and stretch it ot a the 
line from the Boathia pole to the point 
off the coast of Brazil, where the dipping 
needle is horizontal. I then apply this 
_ same length from the southern pole to- 
wards the same point off Brazil, and I 
find that this point is only 1° too far 
south to be exactly mid-way between the 
two magnetic polesof theearth. Theco- 
incidence is ‘as near as we'can expect with. 
a sphere composed, like our earth, of 
such varying materials ; standing on the 


coast of Brazil, at Porto Seguro, in lati- 
tude 16° the dipping needle is horizon- 
tal. 99 

Now I thank Dr. Mayer for this ob- 


served fact, for it exactly agrees with my — 


theory in the article in No. 2 of this 
Magazine, for this point at Porto Seguro 
is at the greatest declination of the mag- 
netic equator to the terrestrial. 

Here Dr. Mayer clearly tells us that the 
southern magnetic pole, before it can be 
opposite to that in the Isthmus of Boathia; 
must be moved 30° to the west,—against 
the reckoning from Greenwich, so we see 
that the magnetic axis in the southern 
hemisphere takes quite a different direc- 
tion from what it does in the northern ; 
and even if moved toa right line with the 
northern part, this axis would not beat right 


_angles with the magnetic equator,—which 


seems to take a more direct course than 
the magnetic axis. This discrepancy 
made many scientific men to think, with 
Drs. Halley and Hanstein, that the earth 
has four magnetic poles, two in the 


northern, and two in the southern hemis- 


pheres. But if we were to properly 
equate the difference of the position of 
the two poles, that of the mean magnetic 
axis would agree very well with that of 
the magnetic equator. 

The northern magnetic poles, Sir James 
Ross placed about longitude 95° west of 
Greenwich, go° taken from this gives 5° 
more than a quadrant, this lacks about 
10° of being at right angles with the mag- 
netic equator. Again 30°—10°==20° 


| from this take again the 5°, to bring the 


southern part to a right line with the 
northern, and we will again have 15° as 
expected—the inclination of the two 
equators. 

Thus the axis of rotation is, in reality, 
the magnetic axis sifting itself about to 
find an equilibrial line to rotate the earth 
on. For the magnetic axis so called, in 
its present position does not pass through 
the centre of gravity of the earth, and 
consequently the earth cannot rotate on 
it; the reason‘is, as stated before, the in- 
equality in the distrtbution of the earth's 
magnetism. The time may again come, 
when land and water take different posi- 
tions with regard to each other on the 
earth’s surface, that the earth will rotate 
on its magnetic axis. 

THOMAS Jos, Salt Lake City. 
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A SILENT SORROW. 


I have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I’ll ne’er impart ; 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
Yet it consumes my heart.—SugRrDan. 


I knew a maiden, fair and faultless, - 
Chaste as the moonlight’s silver stream ; 

Sweet as the fragrant blooms of summer, 
Mild as the music of adream. 


Her form so lovely, lithe and slender, 
And like a flute her voice’s tone, _ 

From eyes as soft as heaven’s azure, © 
Starlike, the soul in beauty shone. 


And star she beamed, in splendor primal, 
Mid circling lights of lesser flame; — 

Her soul’s sweet radiance shared by many, 
But only one her heart could claim. | 


He was a youth, and loved the maiden 
With passion pure, and deep and strong ; 
A love whose name was adoration, 
For he had known and loved her long. » 


Her image fair he fondly cherished, — 
His every thought was her control, 


‘His lightest look a wooing lover— ~ 


‘She was the idol of his soul. 


A soul of depth, that flowed with feeling, 
A mind of Nature’s classic mould— 

Her frequeat gift to lowly station, 
Withheld, as oft, from rank and gold. 


In him, she knew her mind’s companion; 
In her, he found an imaged fate ; 
Each recognized congenial spirit, 
Each spirit clasped its chosen mate, 


"Twas union such as poets vision, 
And limn along the living line ; 

Two arcs that formed a faultless circle, - 
Cohering ’neath a will divine. 


But when did ever love’s pure planet — 
Beam forth upon a cloudless sky ? 


Or kindred hearts hold sweet communion, 


But envious spirits hovered nigh ? 


With oily Slander’s artful weapons, | 
His spotless name was straight assailed— 
In vain ! she knew his nobler merit, | 
And nourished still the love she veiled. 


And still they vainly strove tosever 
What God, through nature, sought to join 
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_ Then tore the tender arms asunder, 
Whose hearts they could not disentwine. 


I knew them next, when Ocean’s billows 
_A liquid wall dividing rolled; © | 

She, sad mid mirthful scenes and faces, 
He, rambling far ‘mid realms of old. 


For she was doomed to wed another, 
In whom her soul took no delight, 

Albeit of goodly name and nature, 
Of worldly weal and seemly sight. 


‘But ne’er to her so fairly favored, 
As one whose absence now she wept; 
Her thoughts as constant to him, waking, 
As dreams were his, whene’er she slept. 
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What recked she ofa stranger’s wooing? a 
Or heard her heart what his might say ? eal 
Her mind was with a nearer lover— : et 
Nearer, though wandering far away. © oie 


Long, long she mourned his lingering absence, 
_ And oft her plighted faith renewed, 
In words by trembling hand indited, 
With burning tear-drops fast bedewed. 


She vowed naught e’er their fates should sever ; 
That Slander’s barbs had sped in vain; 

Or wealth might woo, or kin might censure, 
Unaltered would her trust remain. 


But age will dull the brightest metal, | 
| And words of venom have their weight, 
‘ And love, when absence dims its lustre, 
May perish by the hand of hate. 


I knew them next, when lowly bending, 
His lip received her latest breath ; 

One kiss of love, of past forgiveness; 
And she was slumbering soft in death. 


A dew-drop, from the brow of Nature, | 
Rose to the fountain whence it came; eo | 

A ray of light from earth had vanished, © ? 
To mingle with its mother flame; — 


A peerless pearl, long lost to heaven, fH 
On earth well deemed the brightest gem, | 
Reset, with joy, ’mong Christ’s crown jewels, ; 


. Now spatkled in God’s diadem. . 


Still many wept and loud lamented 
When soared that spirit pure away, : oF 

Nor deemed that death were mildest mercy 
To life that lingers in decay. _ 
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_For where the light hath been and vanished, 
Sinks not the darkness sevenfold ? 
Can hope quite seal the eye of sadness, 
Or bid the tale remain untold ? 


No marvel there were loud lamentings, 
Fast flowing tears that fatal day, 
She was the life of scenes and circles 
Whose life hath long since passed away. 


But streams that run with loudest ripple, 

_ Are not the deepest streams that flow, 

Nor trickling eyes nor lips that murmur 
Feel, always, what they fain would show. 


As rains that cool the breath of summer, 
Relieve the*thunder-stricken cloud, | 
_ So pain is reft of half its burden, 


When weeping sorrow mourns aloud. 


There is a grave near yonder mountain, 
Holds in its breast a secret deep, 

Where oft a sorrow’s seen to linger, 
Whose eyes are never knownto weep. 


There is a grief that chokes expression, 
___ Sad eyes whence tears may never fall, 
God pity him whose grief is inward, 
For this, the greatest grief of all. 


ST. GEORGE, JANUARY, 1881. 


IWAITE. 


THE SELF-MADE CHEMIST. 
BY JOHN Lyon. 


DWARD S. WOODS, the subject of 

the following sketch, was the son of 

a poor, but respectable Irishman, who 
immigrated to Scotland in the year 1816. 


At the time I first became acquainted | 


’ with him, he was what is called a day la- 
borer; and was generally occupied serv- 
ing masons, or breaking stones to mac- 
adamize the highway.In this way he found 
it a hard matter to earn as much as was 
necessary to procure a scanty living for 


his wife and child. Fortune, however, - 


turned the scales in his favor, and he was 
engaged to assist as a laborer to a color 
maker in a calico printing establishment, 

purely on account of his ignorance of 

letters. 

_ I gained for him a recommendation, 
color making at that time being a secret 
business, and controlled as a monopoly 
by those who held the recipes for dis- 

charging and producing bright shades of 


shawls. 


in finishing worsted and silk 
Poor Ned’s ignorance, conse- 
quently, was a good recommend, as he 
could neither read nor write at the time 
he was engaged. And as ‘he had only to 
do the drudging work of cleaning tubs, 
skimming the liquor boilers, and stirring 
the liquidized chemicals, he felt comfort- 
able in his new employment. 

I was then at school, and as he lived 
on the same. “ flat ’’ with me, I had an 
opportunity of reading to him portions 
of my primer, and recited my lessons to 
him of an evening, in which he took 
great pleasure, and intense interest. One 
evening, after reading to him the auto- 
biography of a poor mechanic who had 


| learned to read and write, and who ulti- 


mately became an author, and editor ofa 
public journal; he felt: at once inspired 
with the belief that he might also be 
somebody if he would apply himself as 
diligently as the mechanic in question. 

I warmly advised him to begin imme- 
diately, and proffered him the loan of 
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my my first spelling book, and my help also 
as.a teacher. 
That evening he commenced his A, B, 


C, and every.moment he had, during 


meal-times and evenings to the latest, 
even far in the morning, he was employ- 
ed for several months, until he could put 
letters and monosyllables together. Then 
to the large spelling book (called in those 
days the big spell) when he blundered 
away at words of. two or three syllables 
unweariedly. Then to the New Testa- 
ment, which he read to his wife, making 
his comments like an apostle. 

I believe that Sir Humphrey Davy 
never was more surprised in his long and 
studious discoveries leading to the ulti- 
mate invention of his safety lamp, than 
was poor Ned, in not only learning to 
read, but in the knowledge he acquired 
of the doctrines and precepts of the gos- 
pel, all of which were as mew to him as 
the letters and syllables he could now 
put together, as they were also to his 
. wife, who was as ignorant as himself. 

Many laborious hours I spent with him 
before he could read, in spelling with 
him every word two or three times, ere 
he could master the meaning of it. How- 
ever, after a time he improved rapidly, 
and gave me considerable annoyance in 
asking questions in relation to his faith, 
which was not the same, as he thought, 
which was told him by his father, com- 
pared with the New Testament state- 
ments. In fact, I was quite ignorant on 
many of those subjects myself—and while 
he thought I knew everything in relation 
to principles and doctrine, as well as I 
knew letters and words, I was greatly 
puzzled to keep him in the dark as to my 
own ignorance. 

I now began to think him an exceed- 
ingly expert scholar, and often wished I 
had never incited him to take lessons, 
such is the pride of being thought learned, 
when nonplussed by those we esteem ig- 
- norant, and who may go beyond us in 
intellectual research, although we may 
have been their teacher. 

_- Moreover, by the time our intimacy 
dropped off, which might be two years, 
he could read the newspapers, and was 
quite a book-worm. 
At this time I left for another part of 
the country, and heard no more of my 
pupil from 1820 to 1840, leaving a blank 
of twenty years in his history. 
Many were the ups and downs of my 


own checkered life during this long pe- 
riod; and the remembrance of poor 
Ned Woods, the untaught laborer, had 
entirely left my memory, among other 
incidents of neglected worth. 

I had just returned from Edinburgh, 
on a special mission from Zhe Wit- 
mess newspaper office, when I was 
abruptly stopped on the street. by an 
elderly genteel-looking man, catching me 
by the arm and saying,—‘‘ Sir, pray ex- 
cuse me thus rudely introducing myself, 
but is your name Mr. Forest King?’’ to 
which I replied in the affirmative, rather 
taken by his abrupt question, and rum- 
aging every corner of my memory, and 
calling up every phiz in my recollection 
in the vain effort to discover in the port- 
ly figure before me the fac simile of the 
interrogator—but I could not. ‘: Why, 
Mr. King, ’’ said he, ‘‘don’t you recol- 


lect your great dunce of a pupil who | 


learned, when a married man, his A, B, 
C, by your help?’’ ‘‘ Me, sir, you cer- 
tainly are mistaken!’’ I replied, still 
working away in the cranial copy of my 
poor brain to find out some one to the 
figure before me. Still I insisted in the 
negative, and he kept me in suspense un- 
til another gentleman stopped and ac- 
costed him by the familiar congratula- 
tion, ‘‘Good evening, Mr. Woods.’’ 
‘Woods, Woods, Woods,” I repeated, 
mentally, when all in a moment twenty 
years dwindled into the short space of 
yesterday, and there stood before me the 
same high brow, dark grey eyes, hooked 
nose, high cheek bones, large mouth, 
and broad chin that I knew in my pupil; 
but from the meagre form of poverty 
now changed to a clear, red, healthy- 
looking man just past the meridian of 
life—from a poor laborer, changed to a 
well-dressed, well-to-do, good-looking 
gentleman, put me in a quandary. 

Why, ”’ said I, ‘‘sir, are you Edward 


S. Woods, who lived at Barrowfield bar, 


twenty years ago?’’ ‘* The same man, ”’ 
he replied, laughing, ‘‘ only a little al- 
tered; rather lustier, richer, and more 
intelligent than when we first became ac- 
quainted.’”’ Here he made a pause, as if 
seeking for words to communicate his 
ideas, and raising himself up to his full 
stature, said—‘‘ Mr. King, I am happy 
to inform you that I am now an inde- 


pendent man, so far as money and prop- ., 


erty can make a man so. I am,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ but lately come down. from 
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London, where I make my home, with 
my family—and where most of my busi- 
ness is transacted. You have often been 
the subject of my reflections, and several 
times I have tried to find out where you 
had gone to, but those who knew you 
and myself, twenty years ago, could give 
me no information. This very day I was 
informed that. you were on business here, 


from Edinburgh. Good gracious! King,” | 


said he, catching my hand, and shaking 
me so forcibly that I felt my bones doub- 
ling over each other in his sinewy grasp ; 
‘¢ How glad Iam to see you so respecta- 
ble looking, and so intellectually engaged 
‘in your native city. But I am losing 
time in common-place street conversa- 
tion. Come Jet us go to Strawberry 
Hill cottage.’’ 

‘‘T beg the favor of another opportun- 
ity, Mr. Woods, if you please, * sua I, 
“my business requires immediate dis- 
patch; but two hours from this will 
leave me entirely at your service.’ 

With this request he reluctantly let go 
my hand, which felt us if crushed toa 
jelly.; * Well,”’ said he, ‘‘we meet at 
two o ‘clock, this afternoon opposite the 
Tontine ’’ I nodded assent. 
gentleman took his arm, and I walked off 
in an opposite direction ; when I posted 
on to the office, with my scraps of travel 
for the following day’s issue. 

Every day brings forth something or 
another to feed the cravings of a morbid 
appetite, such as murder, fires, suicides, 
or elopements; these formed the stamina 
of my present research, but this was a 
new discovery in the line of my report- 
ing. An acquaintance with a new face. 


A pupil, grown an independent gentle- 


man. A poor laborer unlearned, now an 
intelligent, well educated man. How 
will: it all turn out? How can it be? But 
sO it appears at present. But we shall 
see. ’Tis twelve, and in two hours I shall 
know more of my old pupil. 

Two o’clock found me according to 
appointment, waiting beneath the. com- 
modious porch of the great town hall, 
where Mr. Woods soon joined me, and 


in a few minutes we were seated in an 


omnibus crowded with passengers. Soon 
we drove along Trongate, and rapfly 
passed scattered dwellings, terraces, and 
gentleman’s villas, on to a thinly built 
portion of the suburbs, where we were 
put out at Strawberry Hill. 

On our journey, I had anticipated a 


The other’ 


beautiful orchard, flowery lawns, etc. 
But to my surprise we halted opposite a 
large gate, seven or eight feet high, 
fenced on each side with a high brick 
wall, enclosing half an acrein front. Mr. 
Woods soon gained admission by draw- 
ing a bell-wire at a small door, which an 

old man opened. But guess my aston- — 
ishment, instead ‘ot a cottage and straw- 
berries, as I had contemplated on my 
way out, there was everything i in juxtapo- 
sition to the scenery we had just passed. 


A two-story brick building faced the en- 


trance, and further up the lot on a rising 
ground, rose a large stack or chimney, | 
two hundred feet high, around the base 
of which were a circle of sheds, as black 
as charcoal. All around lay large vitrol 
bottles, barrels, and boxes of every size 
and description; and an innumerable 
quantity of bones, bark, and sea weed, 

the stench of which was so intolerable 


_that I could scarcely breathe. Mr. Woods, 


perceiving this, took me by the arm, 
led me back to his office, and prepared 
what he called a restorative forme. ‘‘Ah! 
Mr. King,’’ he-said, ‘‘I. perceive. you 
are much affected with the smell of our. 
chemicals, but this will soon dispel the 
effects of your sickness, and rid you of 
that coughing; we drug-manutacturers 
never feel it,—usage is everything.’’ 
Having recovered from my sickness, and 
and being left to myself, as Mr. Woods 
had gone out with his foreman, I had 
time to look about the office. The room 
was furnished with a large desk, tables, 
chairs and a bookcase, reaching from 
floor to ceiling, and around the walls 
hung retorts, blow-pipes, worms for dis- 
tillation, and various other instruments 
of which I had no conception of their 
use. On the shelves were bottles filled — 
with blue, red, and yellow liquids labell- 
ed, Iodine, Sulphric acid, Arsenic, Opium, 
Oxalic acid, Strychnine, Citric acid, and 
a variety of other poisons. 

Observing the great quantity of these 
deathly ingredients, I fell intoa strange 
reverie of thought, and was musing on 


the number of beings that were daily . 


passing into eternity from the use of such 
drugs, when my reflections were put a 
stop to by the entrance of Mr. Woods 
and his foreman, who would have me go 
with them through the works, to which I 


reluctantly consented. 


My curiosity being’ each excited re- 
specting the bones and — lying around, 
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‘Lasked Mr. Woods what use he made of 


them. ‘‘Sir,’’ said he, ‘‘these bones 


are the most useful, and I may say, the 
best paying article in the works. We 
- purchase all the worn-out horses in the 
country, the skins of which we sell to the 
tanners, the bones we grind for manure, 


and the marrow in them we preserve for | 


making salve.’”’ ‘‘Salve,’’ I repeated, 
with a slight convulsion. ‘‘Yes, sir, this 
salve- has done more for the ease and 
comfort of rheumatic patients than any 
other medicine discovered since the days 
of Aristotle.’’ ‘*‘ Friend Woods,’’ said 
I, in a complimentary way, ‘‘I should 
like to know what led you first to study 
chemistry.’’ ‘‘ Why, I thought I had 
told you.’’ ‘‘No, sir,’’ I replied. 
‘‘ Well, then, I have to adda laurel to 
your acquaintance and friendship. I 
learned chemistry, sir, from my employ- 
er, the color-maker, the man you per- 
suaded to take me as a laborer, who 
would assoon have given me the hair of 
his head, had he known it, but relying 
on my entire ignorance of letters, he 


_ “told me how to make up compounds, 


the quantity, the names of the liquors 
for brightening and reducing shades, 
in imitation of the great Papilon, from 
whom he stole the secret; in fact, he was 
greatly indebted to my industry—often 
I’ve done his work when he was stretched. 
beneath his bench, more like a corpse 
than a color-maker, dead with the effects 
of alcohol. In this way I have to thank 
you and John Barleycorn for my know- 
ledge of chemistry.’’ 

Pointing my finger at a large heap of 
something like blubber; ‘‘ And what is this 
for?” I inquired, holding my nose firmly 
with my other hand. ‘‘ That, sir,’’ he res- 
ponded, ‘‘is another invaluable marine 
substance called kelp, which when dis- 
tilled, is one of the most inveterate poisons 
extracted from the vegetable creation ; 
when calcined to ashes we sell it to glass 
manufacturers to purify as a refiner of their 
wares. In fact, it is used in a variety of med- 


icines ; we boil, burn, and distil it, to pro-_ 


duce salts, corrodents, sublimates, and 
other medicinal substances.’’ Here he 
left me in quite a mist, embellishing his 
descriptions with a great many Latin 
phrases with a pompous use of names, to 
illustrate their combination with other 
bodies, respecting all of which I had not 
the smallest idea. Of this, however, I felt 
assured that my pupil was as far ahead of 


myself scientifically, as I was of him when — 


I taught him to conjugate the letters of 
his own name. | 

Chemistry, Mr. King,” hecontinued, 
‘‘is the greatest science under heaven.”’ 
To this I nodded assent, as one often 
does when he feels himself unqualified to 
speak one word, Jest his ignorance on the 
subject spoken of, might be discovered. 
At this juncture, I believe he saw in my 
looks the effect of his florid exclama- 
tion, as I really felt my inferiority, and to 


break off its influence, he burst out with; 


‘* Ha, bye the bye, King, I often think 
of your instructions, when I was your 
pupil long ago, showing me how to un- 
derstand the meaning and connection of 
syllables forming a word, such as geo- 
graphy, geology, monarch, polyanthes, 
etc., by giving me what you called the 
roots of the words, which to me then, 
was as great a mystery as to know the 


‘roots of a tree in the earth ; but I remem- 


ber the words to this day, and this in- 
struction led me to find out many words 
afterwards; which laid the foundation of 


my intelligence in chemistry.’’ ‘‘ Why. 


sir, I don’t recollect of that circum- 
stance,’’ I replied. You don’t ?’’ said 
he, looking somewhat surprised; ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember showing me how the an- 
cients believed that the Mediterranean 
sea was in the middle of the earth, and 
that it had its name from their ignorance 
of geography ; medi, you said, was the 
middle, ferra, the earth, and can, the 
ocean? The ocean in the middle of the 
earth. Ha, ha, ha, King, you have a bad 
memory, but I suspect it is because of my 
description of these bones and: blubber, 
that have rather confused your intellect.’’ 
As an excuse, he said, ‘‘Mr. King, you 
follow an intellectual avocation. You 
doubtless know more of Science, Litera- 


ture and the fine Arts than I do, and — 


consequently know how miserably far 
short we are of knowing any thing as yet 
of chemistry, comparatively speaking.’’ 
Another nod of my head closed up this 
interesting detail for which I felt exceed- 
ingly thankful. 

‘¢ Bye the bye,’’ he continued on an- 
other subject, giving me an excruciating 
squeeze and knowing wink, ‘‘ I am much 
indebted to you gentlemen of the press, 
for publishing advertisements, such as:— 
Wood’s never failing stomach specific ! 
Wood’s digestion promoting bitters! ! 


Wood’s. blood cleansing essence! ! !. 
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Wood’s spine-supporting plaster! !!! 


-Wood’s Sure and certain remedial salve 


for Rhéumatics!!!!! But,” said he, ‘I 
am cuttihg off time. You shall have my 
catalogue before you leave, all of which 
will make you stare. What do you think, 


_ Mr. King, of paying, as I have done, 


three hundred pound sterling for adver- 
tising in one year,—money well laid out 
for puffing, too, as you would call it. 
My wonderful remedies effected by chem- 
ical processes would be little better than a 
block of my own name, made out of the 
raw material, without the medium of the 
press. As somebody says in the play, 
Educate! Educate! so I say, Publish! 
Publish! This is the secret of success 
next to the invention of drugs.” 

‘¢ But,’’ said he, suddenly, ‘‘I had quite 
forgotten my promise to Mr. Quicksilver, 
the gentleman who saluted me at the 
Tontine when we first met ; but you shall 
go with me. The omnibus passes in fif- 
teen minutes.’’ 

So saying, he took my arm and has- 
tened out of his cess-pool of dirt, bones 
and blubber-kelp, to his office at the 
gate, where he regaled me with a glass of 
good Isla whisky, and took one himself ; 
commemorating me with a toast to the 
welfare of the man who laid the founda- 
tion of Wood’s prosperity, by imparting 
to him the complicated knowledge of the 
alphabet. | 

aa ignorance of useful knowledge,’’ 
said ‘thas led me to see after the 


| eaucdll ion of my two sons, who have re- 


ceived in Oxford and Cambridge a sound 
commercial and classical education. 


‘*T am sorry to say, however, that they | 


have not the disposition and spirit of 
their father ; they care no more for chem- 
istry than I do for the mysteries of Swed- 


_enborg. They are gentlemen, to besure, 


and can read Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
and know more of high life than I do; 
but had I not studied how to turn horse- 
bones and marrow into manure and salve, 
and make bark and seaweed a needful 
commodity in the medicinal category of 
drugs, where would they have been to- 
day ? Scholastic learning ! the classics! ”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ What use to the great 


working world is the knowledge of the - 


dead languages, except to physicians in 
all countries, who in England, France, 
Germany, Spain and America, may know 


by the Latin language the discoveries of 


medicines for ali kinds of diseases. 


throughout the world. This is necessary , 
and right, but to store the students’ minds 
with the philosophy and poetry of the 
dark ages, is to me incomprehensible.”’ 

Infinitely to my relief, the omnibus 
made a halt, and we stepped into the 
conveyance. 

The time Mr. Woods took to tell me 
of his sons’ want of industrial habits, and 
his opinion of classical learning, I 
thought we had lost our conveyance, but 


soon we left the dreary-looking brick 
wall, which lessened in the distance like 


its withering smoke, to the inexpressible 
relief of myself and the beautiful gardens 
that would have soon been burnt up by 
its smoke and stench. 

At our landing at the Red Lion, Mr. 
Woods would have me to accompany him 
to his wholesale warehouse, but by solic- 
iting and pleading the necessity of at- 
tending to my business, I left with the 
promise to meet him at noon next day 
beneath the pillar of the Tontine; where . 
he met me accordingly. He conducted oo 
me through several streets, to what is 
called the New Town, opposite to the 
monument erected to the memory of 
John Moore, Bart. Pointing to a large 
house, ‘‘This,’’ said he, “€ is Wood’s Med- © 
ical Dispensary and Apothecary Hall. 
The largest and most complete establish- 
ment in Glasgow.’’ It was indeed a 
spacious building, occupying what in 
Scotland is called three-flats. It was de- 
voted to every species of chemicals, drugs, 
paints and dye stuffs. ‘The barrels, boxes 
and jars lying at the door for export, 
told that an immense wholesale business 
was going on under the cognomen of 
‘Wood's Wholesale and Retail Drug 
Warehouse’’’ which I observed in large 


. gold letters above the entry. He also 


kept two physicians and several licensed 
apothecaries, who gave advice, made up 
recipes and orders to all parts of Great 
Britain and the continent. 

In this establishment he showed me 
many natural curiosities,of what he called, 
‘tabortive subjects,’”’ preserved in vials 
of liquor. Khan’s Museum in London 
was no comparison to it. Skeletons of two 
murderers that had been hung in Glas- 
gow were there with their names, crimes 
and characters attached ; specimens of 
dissected subjects of all ages, with their 
bones, sinews, muscles and blood vessels, 
pitched over with some kind of black 
glue; they were kept for private lectures 
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- given gratis to poor students during the 
winter season, through the generosity of 
Mr. Woods. He offered mea handsome 
salary if I would go into the warehouse; 
in fact, he did all he could to better my 
condition, as he thought, but the know- 


ledge ot my inability kept me from ac-— 


cepting such a situation. - 


We parted, on this my first day’s vis-_ 


itation to his chemical works and Medi- 
cal Hall, with the promise, that whilst 
he remained in Glasgow I should be no 
stranger at his place of residence. He 
cailed often at ‘‘ Zhe Witness” office, 
and we would stroll away to the public 
green, and there converse together for 
hours on any subject that might happen 
to present itself. 

‘¢T am more than surprised,” I said 
one day, while engaged in one of our fam- 
iliar confabs, ‘*‘ when looking at your ex- 
tensive business, and reflecting on the 
many hundreds of such places through- 
out the United Kingdom, that they can 
all be supported, when we know that it is 
among the poor where disease is most 
prevalent.” ‘‘ Ah,’’ he rejoined, ‘the 
use of medicine is like the use of alcohol, 
the more it is used, the more it is in de- 
mand. Stimulants of all kinds have the 
same effect on the human constitution. 
In fact, the most deadly poisons when 


taken as medicine, by frequent use, be- 


come as necessary as common food ; and 
while the patient is satisfying his unnat- 
ural appetite, and at the very time he is 
exhilarated by it, he knows that it is 
prison, and that to quit would be cer- 
tain death—just as much-as he knows that 
the article will give him temporary re- 
lief. The weaker the patient grows 
through disease, the more must the exhil- 
arating potion be increased, to keep pace 
with his growing maladies. Thus, you 


‘perceive, Mr. King, that though medi-— 


cines of all kinds when taken into the 
human system for a long period must be 
injurious ; still the growth of disease is 
the cause. Medicine, to use a simile, is 
like wax in a tallow candle, which makes 
it last longer, but must in the end burn 
out. From this you will perceive not 
only the necessity of drugs as stimulants, 
but that the demand is always growing 
with the increase of disease.’’ 

Although I believed that all kinds of 
drugs were not detrimental when used to 
break up disease, by the. direction of a 
skillful physician, yet I had never thought 


of them creating an appetite for Aaditual 
use, and to become a necessity like com- 
mon food, as Mr. Wood’s ideas suggested 
as arguments to prove the continued nec- 
essity of arsenic, Opium, and many other 
less powerful yet destructive ingredients 
to create an appetite, or toreduce a fever, 
or any other complaint whatever. 
Although cautious to oppose his self- 
satisfying opinions, I ventured to say, 
‘¢ Mr. Woods, might not the advice of 
professing quacks increase the sale of 
drugs?’’ ‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘ but I hate, 


and hold them in the greatest detestation;. 


they are the scum of society, ignorant, 
idle vagabonds, vampires who suck the 
life blood of their ignorant patients,— 
Doctors! why they knowno more of the 
human system than a cat knows of its 
father. Itis forthis reason that I have kept 
two learned professors, to advance poor 
students in the knowledge of Physic, 
Anatomy and Surgery at my own expense 
preparatory to their future progress at 
college, where by instruction and practice 
and ultimately walking, or attending in- 
firmary patients, and finishing their uni- 
versity curriculum, they might enter prac- 
tise with an honorable Diploma! Iam 
thankful, however, that the faculty have 
power to punish such miscreants, when 
found practising their murderous self- 
made vocation. ”’ 

At this peroration we were both si- 
lent for a time, both looking at the ma- 
jestic Clyde as it rolls around the curve 
of the peat-bog, where we were seated, 
—‘‘Here, ’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ twenty-five 
years ago when the river was high, I have 
stood with a rope and hook attached,draw- 


-Ing out trees brought down by the flood, 


wet all over, out in the dead of winter, too, 
to support my father and mother. What 
do you think I thought then, King ? Why 
that I would be somebody in the future, 
and so I have persevered until now. ”’ 

I saw he felt an inward pleasure in con- 
trasting his former poverty with his pres- 
ent opulence. Many were the tales re- 
cited of his misery, before he came to 


Scotland, where the green isle of his nat- — 


ive country seemed a paradise of beauty, 
though cursed with the landed-monopoly 
of an idle aristocracy, who kept the peasan- 
try in abject misery and starvation. 

Mr. Woods left for his home in Lon- 
don, three months after our first meeting. 
I may just mention that he very warmly 


_ invited me to callat his residence, if chance 
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should send me in that direction ; which 
I accordingly did some 13 years after. In 
1853, I went up to London to have my 
porrey taken, for a frontispiece to a book 

was then publishing. While leisurely 
walking over Ludgate hill one morning, 
I remembered the place and residence 
of my first scholar, to which I walked 
with an expectant heart, anticipating his 
warm and friendly reception. But how 


shall I point out in words the disappoint- ° 


ment Imetwith! Myold friend was dead. 
His son, a haughty self-concetted cox- 
comb, invited me into his drawing-room 
and there interrogated me as to where 
I came from, what my business was in Lon- 
don, how I became acquainted with his 
father, and what my profession or calling 
was. To all of which questions I answered 
promptly, witha frown, and in a tone in- 
dicative of my displeasure. I saw he was 
ashamed of his father’s mean parentage, 
and meaner circumstances in life, and of 
all those who knew any thing of his early 
history. I left in disgust, without using 
the formality of good-bye, and with a 
vexed heart—as much so as ever I had ex- 
ulted at his father’s success in the world, 
and at his great natural oa and 
genius. 

The above tale I have kept in my scrap- 
book for many years, witha determina- 
tion to publish it some day as an illustra- 
tion of what energy and labor will ac- 
complish for the humblest in life, and 
also as a brief memorial of the ingratitude 
of his proud despicable son, who had not 
a fragment of his father’s wisdom or in- 
telligence. 


GOVERNOR MURRAY 
FAMILY. 


EFORE the middle of the last century, 
a widow named Allen, whose hus- 
band had been killed in Ireland, emi- 
grated with her children to this country, 
expecting to find a home upon some land 
in Pennsylvania, to purchase which she 
had sent the money. Her agent, how- 
ever, proved unfaithful, and on her arrival 
she found herself without money and with 
a young family onherlhands. The Allens 
were Protestants, of good family but of 
narrow fortune. They did not succumb 
to. adverse circumstances, but with brave 
hearts and stout arms set in to winahome 
in place of that they had lost. 
One of the widow’s sons was named 
- James Allen and from him on the moth- 


AND. 


er’s side descended General Eli H. Mur- 
ray, the present Governor of Utah. The — 
early manhood of James Allen was spent 
in the West Indies j in quest of fortune ; 
but returning he migrated with his family 
into Kentucky. About the year 1784, 
he bought a large body of land near the 
present town of Bloomfield, in the county 
of Nelson, and after building upon it a 
comfortable house, returned to his cabin 
in Lincoln for his family. When he 
reached his new home with his wife and 
children, he found it in ashes, the Indians 
during his absence having burned it and 
the Fort near which it was built. With 
indomitable courage and will, another 
home soon occupied the site of the one. 
destroyed—a commodious __ residence 
which stands to this day, and is owned by 
his great grandson, who bears his name. 


‘* Here, ’’ says his biographer, ‘‘ he lived 


the rest of his days, and died at an ex- 
treme old age, in the midst of broad 
acres his rifle had helped to redeem from 
the Indians, his labor had converted from 
a cane brake into a garden, blessed with 
abundance far beyond the brightest 
dreams of the young Irish boy, who had 
crossed the ocean with his widowed 
mother nearly a century before, respected _ 
by all for his courage, strong sense and 
incorruptible integrity, and with the fame 
of his offspring making sweet music for 
his ear.”’ 

But the distinguished position of the 
family seems to have been won by Col. 
John Allen, the eldest son of the pioneer 
and grandfather of General Murray. This 
son spent several years under the instruc- 
tion of the celebrated Dr. Priestly—the 
most noted scholar of his day in Ken- 
tucky. After finishing his education with 
Dr. Priestly, young Allen paid a visit to 
relatives in Virginia and there formed the 
acquaintances of Judge Archibald Stuart 
of Staunton, under whom he prosecuted 
the study of the law and the classics un- 
til 1795 when he returned to Kentucky 
and commenced his. practice. He was — 
associated with Henry Clay in the defense 
of Aaron Burr. He was a member 
of his State Legislature and in 1808. he 
became a candidaté for Governor against 
the veteran, Gen. Charles Scott. The 
traditions concerning Allen’s canvass 

resent it to have been one of remarkable 
serena and power, but he could not 
carry the State against one of the great 
generals of the Revolution. — 
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te Shelby, John Allen met and married 
Jane, the daughter of the old pioneer and 
soldier, Gen. Ben Logan, who was one of 


the most noted Indian fighters in the 


founding of the State of Kentucky.. 

In 1812, John Allen was commissioned 
by his successful opponent, Gen. Scott, 
as Colonel of the First regiment of the 
Kentucky Riflemen—believed to be the 
first regiment raised in Kentucky for ser- 
vice against the British in the war of that 
aed Concerning his fall in battle his 
biographer says: 

_ The last letter ever written by Col. Allen 
was to his old friend and preceptor, Judge 
Archibald Stuart, on the night of January 
21st, 1813, which is now in possession of 


Gen. A. H. H. Stuart, of Staunton. Init, ¢ 


_ after detailing the relative positions of the 
opposing forces, and dwelling on the cer- 
tainty of an engagement on the ensuing 
day, he concluded in these words: ‘‘ We 
meet the enemy to-morrow. I trust we 
will render a good account of ourselves, 
or that I will never live to net the tale 
of our disgrace.’’ The particulars of the 
disaster which occurred the following 
day, and clothed all Kentucky in mourn- 
ing for the flower of the State, are too 
well known to require recapitulation here. 
Allen was not disappointed in the fate 
he wished for in case of defeat. ‘The de- 
tails of his end are given by Gen. McAfee 
in his history. Colonel Allen, though 
wounded in the thigh, attempted to rally 
his men several times—entreating them. 
to halt and sell their lives as dearly as 
possible. He had escaped about two 
miles, when at length, wearied and ex- 
hausted, and disdaining, perhaps, to sur- 
vive a defeat, he sat down on a log, de- 
termining to meet his fate. An Indian 
Chief, observing himto bean officer of 
distinction, was anxious to take him 
prisoner. As soon as he came near the 
Colonel he threw his rifle across his lap 
and told him in Indian language to sur- 
render and he should be safe. Another 
savage. having at the same time advanced 
with a hostile appearance, Col. Allen by 
‘one stroke of his sword laid him dead at 
his feet. A third Indian, who was near 
him, shot’him through the heart, and thus 
fell one of Kentucky’s first and greatest 
citizens<&\Col. Allen was more than six 
feet in height, slender but compactly built, 


with sandy hair, blue eyes, and florid | 


complexion, his appearance indicating 


his Irish extraction. The only portrait 
63 


of him known to be in existence is in the 
possession of his grand-daughter, the wife 
of Judge Wm. M. Dickson, of Avondale, 
Ohio. 

Thus fell the heroic grandfather of 
General Murray, Governor of Utah, who 
probably partakes largely of the chival- 
rous nature and ‘leonine courage of his 
maternal grandfather. Colonel Aller left 
no son to bear his name but four daughters 
were left the heritage of his fame, and the 
eldest of these daughters was the mother 
of our General Murray, whose paternal 
line we will now follow. 

Colonel David Rodman Murray in his 
early life moved from Washington Co., 
Ky., to Hardinsbury, Breckinridge Co., 
Ky. He engaged in merchandise and at 
this time was the only merchant in that 
part of the State. Early in 1800, before 
the days of railroads and steamboats, Cul. 
Murray made trips by land to Philadelphia, 


transporting the goods purchased there 


across the mountains by teams to Pittsburg. 


He moved from Hardinsbury and foun-— 
_ded the town of Cloverport at the mouth 


of Clover Creck on the Ohio River, 110 
miles below Louisville, Ky., at which 
place he spent all the days of his active 
life asa merchant and tobacco dealer, and 


,at which place he died. The impress of 


his life and enterprises were distinctly 
marked upon several generations of that 
section of the State. He was a man of 
marked intelligence and great purity of 
life, and his influence in his county was 
quite patriarchal. About the years 1819-20 
he represented his county in the Legis- 
lature. The great and special labor of 
his legislative life was in founding the 


-common school system of Kentucky. 


This to him was a work of love and his 


pride asa citizen. He married an Eliza 
Huston who was his cousin and a sister . 


of Eli Huston,a distinguished lawyer, and 
of Gen. Felis Huston. From Eli Huston’s 


‘office, S. S. Prentiss, coming from New 


England without name or fortune, grew 
into national reputation as an orator and 
lawyer. Governor Murray is named after 
this Eli Huston. The other brother, Felix, 
has quite a national name as a military 
man. He is the General who in Texas 
fought the famous duel wifh Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, he having been promised 


the supreme command ofthe Texan Army | 


by President Houston who broke his 
promise and conferred the command upon 


General Johnston. 
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By his first wife, David R. Murray had 
several daughters but she dying, he mar- 
ried the eldest daughter of Col. John 
Allen. She was the widow of Henry 
Crittenden, who was a brother. of Senator 
John J. Crittenden of Ky. By her - first 
husband she had five children. Her sons 
are John Allen Crittenden now of Frank- 
fort Ky., William Logan, whose adven- 
turous life formed one of the military ro- 
mances of his time; Henry Crittenden 
was clerk of Carrol Co. Court of Ky., 
and Thomas T. C. Crittenden, is the 
present Governor of Missouri: these were 
the half-brothers of our Governor Murray. 
The Murray branch of her children are: 
Judge John Allen Murray of Breckinridge; 
Eli H. Murray, present Governor of 
Utah ; Logan C. Murray, many years the 
President of the Ky. National Bank which 
was founded and built up by his efforts, 
and who is now the cashier of the U. S. 
National Bank at New York, and the 
fourth and youngestson isthe Hon. David 


R. Murray, a lawyer by profession. At 
~ the time of his leaving Kentucky he was. 


a Senator ; he is now a lawyer and op- 
erating in mines in Colorado. But the 
romantic and tragic career of General 
Murray’s half-brother, William Logan 


Crittenden, is the most thrilling part of- 


the family history of the present generae 
tion, though it possesses not so high a na. 
tional character as that expressed in the 
life of General Eli H. Murray. This 
half-brother -William L. Crittenden, was 
a graduate of West Point ; he served in 
the Mexican war and afterward lost his 


_ life in the Lopez expedition into Cuba. 
' He was a man of noted adventure. He 


was captured at Cardenas and shot by the 
Spanish musquetry, refusing to kneel or 
to have his eyes bandaged. When ordered 


to kneel he replied with the lofty and_ 


fearless spirit of his country—‘‘ Ameri- 
cans kneel to none but God!"’. . 
We next come to Governor Murray 
himself and present the following sketch 
of him from the biographical Encyclope- 
dia of Kentucky : 
‘¢ Gen. Eli Huston Murray, lawyer and 


| es was born February roth, 1843, 


at Cloverport, Breckinridge County, Ken- 
tucky, and is the son of the well-known 
and wealthy tobacco merchant, Col. 
Murray, of that place. He received a 


thorough education, under private tutors, . 


at his father’s home. In 1861, at the age 
of eighteen, he raised a company, and, 


among men. 


as ‘its commander, entered the Third 
Kentucky Union Cavalry, under Gen. 
James S. Jackson. In November of that 
year, he was promoted major; and, Au- 
gust 13th, 1863, was promoted colonel, 


continuing in the army, without leave of | 


absence, during the entire war. He en- 
gaged in all the campaigns under Buell, 


‘Rosecrans, and Thomas; and command- 


ed half of the davalry force in Sherman’s 
celebrated march to the sea. He com- 
manded his own regiment at Corinth ; 

and, in 1863, was ordered to Western 
Kentucky, where he engaged, with his 
regiment, in a short and active campaign. 

He commanded a brigade at Chattanoo- 
ga, and fought gallantly in the battles of 


’ Dalton, Resaca, Iuka, and Shiloh; and, 


after having accomplished the famous 
march through the Southern States to 
the Atlantic coast, received his commis- 
sion as brigadier-general, and closed his 


military career as commander of the 
South-western district of Kentucky. In 


1865, he studied law in Missouri, with 
his half-brother, Hon. T. T. Crittenden; 
attended lectures in Louisville Law 
School; and graduated with honor, in 
1866. At the close of the war, he iden- 
tified himself with the Republican party, 
and took an active part in the election of 
President Grant, being a delegate to the 
National Convention in Philadelphia, 
and subsequently made public addresses 
and participated actively in the cam- 
paign. Under the new administration, 
he was appointed United States Marshal 
for the State of Kentucky, and held the 
position until 1877. His military career 
was a most remarkable and successful 
one, serving throughout the war in many 
of the most desperate pitched battles and 
exciting campaigns; yet he was never 
seriously wounded ; and, at the close of 
the great conflict, was probably the 
— brigadier-general i in the service. 

ised in affluent circumstances, with 
his friendships largely in the South, he 
entered the service of the Government 
out of pure motives of patriotism; and 


few men served the country better, and — 


made a more honorable record. He isa 


man of fine natural ability, possessing 


those traits of mind and person which 
would insure him success in any pursuit, 
and give him. prominence as a leader 
He is a man of stately 


bearing, over six feet in height ; attrac- 
tive 1 in countenance; winning and accom- 
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plished in his manners; and probably 
few men are more favorably endowed, 
and enjoy more flattering prospects of so- 
cial preferment. Gen. Murray was mar- 
ried, January 18th, 1876, to Miss Evelyn 
Neale, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter-of Edward P. Neale, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.’’ 


To the above general sketch of his life © 


we give the reader a few interesting cul- 
lings from 

GENERAL Murray’s WaR EPISODEs. 

At the age of eighteen, when he would 
have taken his Collegiate course, young 
Murray entered into the war for the 
~ Union. He quickly caught the enthus- 
iasm of loyalty to save the Union from 
the threatening dissolution, and when 
two or three of the States had seceded 
he made a stirring loyal speech entitled, 
‘* Where will the rolling years land us?’’ 
_ It was pronounced by the men of his State 
to be a passionate appeal for the Union ; 
and young Murray was immediately dis- 
tinguished in the mind ofthe Kentuckians 
as one who was about to make his mark 
in the great National struggle. 
_ Asa boy, Eli H. Murray wasa lieuten- 
ant in an independent military company 
of which James T. Morehead, a son of 
ex-Governor Morehead, was Captain. 
The war coming on, there was found to 
be about an equal number of Southern 
sympathisers and Unionmen. For quite 
a time, by common consent, the feeling 
wa; not allowed to intrude itself into the 
affairs of the company ; but as the feel- 
ing cf the national controversy intensified 
in the State, it broke into the company’s 
ranks, Morehead organizing a neucleus 
of Kentuckians for the service of the South 


and Murray forthe Union. This division 


was brought about at the assembling of 
_ the company one morning, as they were 
_ going out to make a drill encampment 
for several days. The place of rendezvous 
was to have been Harden’s Mill, several 
miles outside the town. Part of the com- 
_ pany not being very prompt at an early 


hour, Morehead, who was naturaly irri- 


table and quick tempered, and who was 
by this time imbued with the ardor of 
secession, remarked that he could get 
men who would go farther South than 
Harden’s Mill; Lieut. Murray replied, ‘‘I 
will find men who will march to the South 
in defenceofthe Union.’’ Thus abruptly 
terminated the proposed excursion and 
the career of these two young men as 


amateur soldiers. They at once com- 
menced recruiting, Morehead taking his 
company to the South, joining Gen. Buck- 
ner’s forces, then threatening Kentucky 
from Tenessee, and afterwards Lieut. Mur- 
ray with his company joined the 3rd Ken- 
tucky Cavalry—under Gen. JamesS. Jack- 
son—who were organizing to confront 
the force under General Buckner. Both 
Morehead and Murray were engaged in 
the different campaigns in the respective 
armies from that time up to the battle of 
Stone River. In the meantime, Murray 
had distinguished himself and been made 
Colonel of his regiment. At this battle 
of Stone River he was among the first to 
take possession of the public square in the 


town of Murfreesboro which had been so 


persistently held by the Confederates. 
After the battle, Colonel Murray, with a 
feeling of deep solicitude, inquired after 
the wounded of Breckinridge’s Division 
in which the Kentuckians were; for 
among the dead and wounded he knew 
too well that he should find some of the 
companions of his boyhood’s days. He 
was correct in this reasonable presenti- 
ment, for he was about to meet one of 
those affecting scenes of our civil war 
which can never be forgotten. Among 
the prisoners and wounded was his old 
Captain and friend, Colonel Morehead, 
who had been in command of the oth 
Kentucky rebel regiment. Morehead 
was dying. ‘Then came the interview 
between these two young soldiers who, 
before the war divided them, had been as 
brothers. It was a most touching inter- 
view, for both knew\hat death was soon 


to complete the parting which the war 


had begun. ‘The condition of the dying 
rebel commander was low and nervous, 
but the warm generous nature of Colonel 
Murray quickly made Colonel Morehead 


- realize that the friend of his youth stood 


by his death-couch and not a victorious 
enemy. ‘Their conversation was frank 


and friendly, and as full as the feeble 


condition of Morehead would admit of. 
At that touching moment the speech of 
young Murray at the opening of the war 
was applied in his own experience— 
‘* Where will the rolling years land us? ”’ 
and something of theburden of this thought 
pervaded their closing conversation of the 
mortal life of the young amateur captain, 
who told his Lieutenant that he could 
raise men who would follow him ‘‘far- 


ther South than Harden’s Mill.’’ Yet was 
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there no self-reproach in the hearts of 
these young officers in that dark hour of 
death, for each had but followed the con- 
scientious convictions which had divided 
the representative men of the nation every- 
where. It was this war between brothers, 
with its consequences, that was to be de- 
plored ; and not the individual parts of 
the actors in the national strife. Thus it 
stood between these two soldier friends ; 
and it was in Colonel Murray’s power to 
care for Colonel Morehead as well as 
though he had been with his own people, : 
contributing to his comfort while life re- 
mained, and giving to him sympathatic 
burial when he was no longer one of 
earth. 

But we must go back from this victor- 
ious battle of Stone River to Murray’s 
first fight. It was early in1861. The 
engagement was between Murray and 
Gen. Forrest, and singularly enough, it 
was Forrest’s first ‘fight. Murray at 
that time was a major, and he had with 
him 150 men. Forrest, who bore the 


rank of general, had his own regiment 


and a part of Stearns’ regiment number- 
ing together more than 7oo men. In 
this unequal fight Murray was defeated, 
and after a loss of over a third of his men 
in killed. wounded and prisoners, he was 
driven with his remaining force from the 
field. He had his horse shot under him 


and he escaped on the horse of a Con- 


federate soldier wno had been killed. 
In his flight he was minus his cap which 
an unfriendly bullet had taken from his 


head. In this engagement his company. 
_ was very poorly armed, having French 


pistols, which his men said would not 
penetrate the bark of a tree, their sabres 
and twenty-nine Enfield rifles. Yet 
General Forrest, in speaking of this fight 
after the war, said it was one of the liv- 
liest and most stubborn: little fights he 
was ever in. 

Murray entered the army at the time 
General Robert Anderson, of Fort. Sum- 
ter. fame, had command of the Depart- 
ment of Kentucky, who was succeeded 
by Sherman, Buell, Rosecrans and Tnom- 


* as. When his old Col., General Jack- 
son, was killed in the battle of retry- 
ville, Murray received his commission as 


Col. on that battle-field. He was through 
the campaigns of Georgia with Generals 
Sherman and McPhersen. On Kilpat- 
rick’s being wounded, he had command 
of a cavalry brigade, and he afterwards 


commanded half of the cavalry. force in 
Sherman’s march to the sea. At the bat- 
tle of Stone River in 1863, he was spec- 
ially mentioned in the commanding 
General’s official report, as having done 
some unusually good fighting with extra- 
ordinary good results in the Capture of 
prisoners, and the recapture of artillery. 
At this time, also, there was presented to 
him a. beautiful sabre, set in jewels, with 
the following inscription: ‘‘ Presented 
to Col. Eli H. Murray, 3rd Ky. Cav. by 
the officers and men of his regyment, for 
gallant and meritorious conduct at the 
battle of Stone River.’”’ This sabre is 
preserved by him as a souvenier of the 
battle-field, and a token of the attach- 
ment of his regiment towards him as its 
commanding officer. 

Before leaving the war topic, it is due 


_to the father of General Murray to give 


a further notice of him Col. David R. 
Murray was in the war with Great Britain, 
in 1812. ‘Throughout his life he was a 
devoted Whig, and a warm personal and 
political friend of Henry Clay. Although 
a large slave-holder, he was an ardent 
friend of the Union, and during the war 
was an active supporter of the Govern- 
ment. He died at the age of 82, and 
the loyal delight of the old veteran’s 
closing days was that he had lived to see 
the Union restored. His wife, the moth- 
er of General Murray, died some years 
since. She was distinguished through- 
out her life as a woman of superior intel- 
lect and marked character. © 

Here for the present we must leave 
Governor Murray’s biographical thread, 
to be resumed when the Utah chapter of 
his life has reached a rounded: complete- 
ness. Into that chapter, which will 
properly constitute a part of the history 
of our own Territory, two other import- 
ant persunages must be_ introduced, 
namely, the Hon. George Q. Cannon 
and the Hon. Allen G. Campbell. We 
design to write the political history of 
Utah, and therein the present subject of 
interest between the Governor and the 
two distinguished gentlemen who claim 
the people of Utah as their constituents 
shall be reviewed with historical integri- 
ty. Meantime, we present as an inter- 
esting chapter in the line of our biographi- 
cal subjects, the honorable and heroic 


record of a family that has done rare ser- 


vice to the American nation during a 
well-defined period of more than a cen-— 
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‘tury. Surely Utah may take some rea- 
sonable pride in having a Governor who 
is himself esteemed as a hero by his na- 
tive State, and. who is sg clearly descend- 
ed from a family of heroes and patriots. 


MOHAMMED. .- 
CHAPTER I. 


- STATE OF THE WORLD AT His pe 
VENT. 


TYFNHE empire of the Czesars was in a 
state of dissolution, the world in the 
passage of death, human society a chaos, 
the Christian churches an anarchy. At 
such a timerthe great Mohammed. arose. 


At a death, there is ever a new birth ;. 


out of anarchy and dissolution, new em- 
pires spring. 

‘The East and the West are two pro- 
nounced halves;—Constantinople and 
Rome two irreconcilable facts ; but both 
were a chaos, and Christendom itself a 
problem of the future. 


Christian churches, such as they were, 


survived ; the faith of the Cross extended 
its influence over the barbaric nations 
that poured into Europe from the North; 
but the very face and nationalities of the 
west were undergoing a remodeling. 
Before the death of Constantine the 
Great, the Gothic nations began to make 
inroads upon the empire ; but after his 
day, while his son, Constantius, was wast- 
ing his reign in disputes on doctrinal 
theology with the bishops of* the Chris- 
tian churches, a fierce tide of emigration 
of the rude conquerors from the North 
devastated the empire and laid it waste. 
It lashed its surges first upon the West, 
but the East next felt its resistless fury. 
Gaul, Spain, and lastly Italy itself was 
overrun. The Franks, Saxons, Goths, agd 
Alemanni devastated the countries of the 
Rhine and wholly separated them from 
the empire, while the Sarmatians, Persians, 


Scythians and others made resistless in- . 


cursions on the East. In vain the successors 
of Constantine attempted to stem the tide 
of barbaric conquest. Says Dr. Robert- 
son :— 

If a man were called to fix upon 'the 
period in the histery of the world, dur- 
ing which the condition of the human race 
was most calamitous and afflicted, he 
would, without hesitation, name _ that 
which elapsed from the death of Theo- 
dosius the Great (A. D. 395) to the estab- 


lishment of the Lombards in Italy (a. b. 

571.) The contemporary authors, who 
beheld that scene of desolation, labor and 
are at a loss for expression to, describe the 
horror of it. Zhe seourge ef God, the 
destroyer of nations are the dreadful epi- 
thets by which they distinguish the most 
noted barbarous leaders; and they com- 
pare the ruin which they had brought on 
the world, to the havoc occasioned by 


earthquake, conflagrations, or deluges, 


the most formidable and fatal calamities 


_the imagination of man can conceive. 


‘‘But no expression can convey so per- 
fect an idea of the destructive progress of 
the barbarians as that which must strike 
an attentive observer, when he contem- 
plates the total change which he will des- 
cover in the state of Europe, after it be- 
gan to recover some degree of tranquility, 
towards the close of the sixth century. 
The Saxons were by that time masters of 
the southern and more fertile provinces 


of Britain ; the Franksof Gaul; the Huns 


of Pannonia; the Goths of Spain; the 
Goths and Lombards of Italy and the 
adjacent provinces. Very faint vestiges 
of the Roman policy, jurisprudence, arts, 
or literature remained. New forms of 
government, new laws, new manners, 
new dresses, new languages, and new 
names of men and countries were every- 
whete introduced. ‘To makea great and 
sudden alteration with respect to any of 
these, unless where the ancient inhabi- 
tants ofa country have been almost totally 
exterminated, has proved an undertaking 


beyond the greatest conquerors. The 


Great change which the settlement of the 
barbarous nations occasioned in the state 
of Europe, may therefore, be considered 
as a more decisive proof, than even the 
testimony of contemporary historians, of 
the destructive violence with which these 
invaders carried their conquests, and of 
the havoc which they made from one ex- 
tremity of this quarter of the globe to the 
other.” 

It was just in this universal anarchy of 
nations—this chaos of a world, that Mo- 
hammed came! 

Europe in that.age was as much the 
‘*new world’’ as America has been in 
the nineteenth century ; and for centuries 
it was in travail with young empires. A 
virgin soil was needed for the remodel- 
ing of humanity and modern states of so- 
ciety. Worn out with antique institu- 
aioe its life of civilizations which the 
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Pharaohs had infused well nigh exhausted, 


and the economy of Moses a dispensation 


of the past, the o/d earth required modern 
phases and fresh infusions of national life. 
We speak of the things of the present as 
modern, but what is a few hundred ears 
in a series of thousands? Those ric 
nations, from which we have sprung, were 
modern and rude enough eight hundred 
years ago. How many thousand years 
must elapse before America will be as an- 
cient as the world was when our aricestors 

ured their resistless tides of emigration 
into Europe, to rejuvenile the earth and 
give to nationalities new life! 

During the first phases of this grand 
re-making up of human society, Moham- 
med came ! 

But the East required a generation of 
the old economies, not a new birth—the 
Abrahamic genius, not the modern or 
Christ genius. The former was most 
suited to its necessities and conditions. 


_ The East was behind the West; and, 


therefore, it had to be brought up to the 


modern state, which it has not even yet 


reached, though it will pass into that 
state when the West, with its fresh im- 
pulses, goes round to help its new birth. 


But that is the problem of this age; it was" 


an impossible one when Mohammed 
came. The East was the cradle of em- 
pires but it was also their sepulchre! Yet 
a solution was needed for the great bulk 
of the race, who have not even yet come 
into the new dispensation of civilizations. 
Christ was traveling westward! Still the 
East demanded the solution of z#s problem, 
and that solution was coming not then 
from Him. The East was crowded with 
dead nations, and crowded with living 
nations of the past formations, who were 
as much sepulchered in the ancient in- 
stitutions and states as were their mum- 
mied forefathers in the Egyptian cata- 
combs. Still again, the philosophy of 
Providence declares that the Hast also 
demanded its solution. 

Mohammed came! God raised up the 


Prophet of Ishmael for his solution of the 


Eastern problem. He regenerated na- 
tions with the grand conception of the 
UNITY OF Gop! Herein was the philos- 
ophy of his mission—the providence of 
his advent. Heathen nations were to be 


brought up to the first phases of a univer- 
sal truth,—broughf up to the potent con- 
ception of Abraham’s God, in whom is 
the world’ s unity. 


So wonderful was this regeneration, | 


which took place among the great bulk 


of the race, through the mission of Islam- 
ism and the inspiration of the Abrahamic 
genius, which ruled the Prophet of -Ish- 
meal, that for centuries the East strug- 
gled with the West for the mastery of the 
earth. And even Napoleon, in the pres- 
ent age, indulged in the idea of another 
regenerating in the ‘‘ cradle of empires.” 

The Mohammedan problem was before 
him in history as an example ; and, in 
his grand ambitions, he would have re- 
peated the solution, and having restored 
the Mohammedan empire to its ancient 
glory have battled with the West again 
for the world’s domimion. ,The great 
dreams of Napoleon’s youth alt pointed to 
the founding of empires in the East. Af- 
ter the erasure of his name from the list 
of general officers in which he ranked 
after the siege of Toulon, Napoleon, see-. 
ing afield worthy of his genius, petitioned 
the French government to sanction the 
offer of his services to Turkey in the name 
of France and to take a few select com- 
panions, among whom would have been 
young Junot and Marmont. He had, at 


that early date of his career, the same 


grand programme in his mind which in 
the sixth century occupied Mohammed. 


It was that of the resuscitation of the 


East, and the rebuilding of empires in 
the land where empires first began. After 
he became the conqueror of Italy he still . 
pursued his glorious phantom, and when 
he drew toward the close of his voyage to 
Egypt he dictated to his secretary, Bour- 
rienne, his famous proclamation to his 
soldiers in which he said to them : 

‘‘The people with whom we are about to 
be connected are Mahometans. The first 
article of their faith is this: ‘ There is 
no God but God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet!’ Do not gainsay them; live 
with them as you have lived with the 
Jews—with the Italians, paying the same 
deference to their fnuftis and their 
imaums as you have paid to the rabbins 
and bishops; show to the ceremonies pre- 


scribed by the Koran and to the mosques 


the same tolerance as you have shown to 
the convents and the synagogues—to the 
religions of Moses and Jesus Christ.” 
We see here this wonderful man of mod- — 
ern times laying himself out for the same 
work which Mohammed undertook in the 
sixth century. Then, as now, the East 
was dying and these two empire-founders 
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attempted its regeneration. Mohammed 
succeeded, Napoleon failed. The latter 
after his great battle of the Pyramids 
turned his attention to the civil and mil- 
itary organization of the country, ap- 
pointed provisional governments in the 
cities and provinces, played the part of a 
deliverer as well as that of a conqueror, 
and sought to prepare the East for his 
new empire, and by a gradual transforma- 
tion to a state more in harmony with 
European civilization—that is to modern- 
ize it. Even at St. Helena, Napoleon 
held to hisdream. ‘‘ If Acre had fallen,’’ 
the prisoner said, ‘‘ I would have changed 
the face of the world!” 

But in the sixth century, though Mo- 
hammed and his successors had precisely 
the same programme as that of Napoleon, 
touching the resuscitation of the East, 
the rebuilding of empires, and the 
‘‘changing the face of the world,” they 
traveled towards that object through 
very different methods. Thev succeeded 
in the East, but failed in the West, while 
Napoleon succeeded in the West, but 
failed in the East, and from reversed re- 
lative causes. The Prophet and his suc- 
cessors aimed nothing at innovations. 
They dreamt not of xew creations in mad- 


ern forms: it was all resuscitation and res- | 
toration. They conceived not the idea 


of an endless progress of society and hu- 
manity traveling far away from ancient 
economies and barbaric patriarchal civil- 
izations into a grand civilization which 
has culmimated from all ages. To the 
_ Prophet, the dispensation of his father 
Abraham constituted the perfect condi- 
tion of his race. All departure from the 


- patriarchal faith and social institutions 


belonging to the dispensation of his great 
forefather, was considered a fall from the 
proper state of man. Mohammed came 


to restore all things to the place where | 


were in ages past—to take the world bac 
to his father Abraham. Hence, in the 
due method of this regeneration, the 
Koran opens with an inspired manifesto 
from the prophet : 

‘We tollow,’’ says the Koran, ‘‘ the 
orthodox, who was no idolater. We be- 
lieve in God, and that which was 
sent down to Abraham and Ishmael 
and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes, 
and that which was delivered unto Mo- 
ses and Jesus, and that which was de- 
livered unto the prophets from the Lord. 
We make no distinction between any 


of them, and to God we are resigned ”’ 


Mohammed then regenerated the East 
with the Abrahamic genius, and the potent 
unity of Abraham’s God, and in that re- 


_generation is the philosophy of his mis- 


sion. The God of his father Abraham 
sent him to sweep idolatry from the earth. 


‘‘ There is but one God—or God is God, | 


and Mohammed is his prophet,’’ is the 


manifesto of his divine mission, and the - 


might of the Gospel of the sword con- 
firmed the testimony. His mission was 
that of an iconoclast or an image-smasher 


and his message to the fierce warrior tribes — 


of Arabia. Martial divinity only could 
have converted the East. In Moham- 


med’s hands the sword was the sword of | 


the Lord. > 


CHAPTER II. 


His Youtu, Love AnD VISIONS. 


Mohammed was born in Mecca, the 
sacred city of Arabia, in 569 of the 
Christian era; and he came of the illus- 
trious tribe of Koreish, of which there 
were two branches descended from two 
brothers. We are told by the Moslem 
writers that, at the moment of his com- 
ing into the world, he raised his eyes to 
heaven, exclaiming, ‘‘God is great! 
There is no God but God, and I am His 


prophet.’’ 


When the prophet was scarcely two 
months old, his father died, leaving him 
no other inheritance than five camels, a 
few sheep and a female slave. The prief 


of the young mother, at the loss of her . 
beloved, robbed her child of nature’s 


nourishment, and he was given to a Saa- 
dite shepherdess to nurse, who, out of 


compassion, took the helpless infant to — 


her home in one of the pastoral valleys 
of the mountains. 

When at the age of four years, while 
playing in the fields with a foster-broth- 
er, Moslem traditions inform us, two 
angels appeared to Mohammed, and the 
angel Gabriel laying him upon the 
ground, took out his heart and cleansed 


it, and having filled it with prophetic 


gifts, replaced it. Gabriel, we are told, 
also stamped between the child’s should- 
ers’ the seal of prophecy. These tradi- 
tions are akin to fables concerning the 
child, Jesus. When the vision was told 
to the nurse, she and her husband became 
alarmed, fearing these angels were evil 
spirits. So she carried the youthful pro- 
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phet back to Mecca and delivered him 
to his mother. 

The mother of Mohammed died when 
he was six years of age and left him 
to the guardianship of his illustrious 
grandfather, who, at his death, two years 
later, committed the boy to the special 
care of his oldest sofi, Abu Taleb. 

At the age of twelve, with his daring 
imagination wrought up to the highest 
pitch by the romances of the deserts, the 
youth clung to Abu Taleb, who was pre- 


paring to mount his camel to start with — 


his caravan, and implored his indulgent 
kinsman to be permitted to go with him 
to Syria. ‘‘For who, my uncle, will 
take care of me when thou art gone ?’’ 
pleaded the boy. Abu Taleb granted the 
prayer ot his nephew, and the caravan 
started on its route, to return in due 
time loaded with its merchandise, and 
the mind of the future prophet more abund- 
antly laden with the superstitions of the 
desert, a knowledge of the sacred Hebrew 
writings and of the mission of Christ. 
At a Nestorian convent, where Abu 


’ Taleb and his nephew were entertained 


with great hospitality, one of the monks, 


surprised at the precocious intellect of © 


young Mohammed, and his astonishing 
capacity for a religious mission, held fre- 
quent conversations with him upon the 
sacred scriptures. The subjects which 
engrossed the ardent mind of the future 
prophet were those relating to his fore- 
father Abraham, Moses, and the new 
dispensation opened in the ministry of 


‘Christ. One has only to read the Koran. 


to trace the early inception of the germs 
of Islamism, and how much the daring 


and capacious mind of Mohammed be- 


came pregnant with the ideas.of new dis- 
pensations in an Abrahamic succession. 
In that Nestorian convent, in an ancient 
city of the Levites, Ishmael’s prophet 
was born for the mission, and from that 
hour the new dispensation was nascent 
in Mohammed’s soul. 

The youth returned with his uncle to 
Mecca, the seeds of a great religious mis- 
sion deepiy planted m his mind. The 
son of Ishmael had been to the land in 
which Abraham sojourned when he :de- 
parted out of Chaldea and out of the 
house of his idolatrous father, leaving his 
denunciation against idolatry and carry- 


ing with him a knowledge of the true re- 
ligion. It was a grand example for his 


descendant. 


When Mohammed reached the age of 
twenty five, an important event occurred 
in his life. It was that of love! The 
romance is somewhat similar ‘to that be- 
tween Josephine and her hero. a 

There lived in Mecca a noble lady of 
the tribe of Koreish. Twice had she 
been married; her last husband, a 
wealthy merchant, had recently died. 
The extensive business of the fair widow 
required an efficient manager, and her 
nephew recommended to her young Mo- 
hammed as a fit person to-be her factor. 
Cadijah, (the name of the lady) was so 
eager to secure his services that she of- 
fered him double wages to conduct her 
caravan to Syria. Ashe is extolled for 
his manly beauty and engaging manners, 
it is thought that the fair widow’s heart 
was her counselor. Mohammed, by the 
advice of Abu Taleb, accepted her offer, 
and so well pleased was his patroness on 


'his return that she gave him double the 


stipulated wages. Similar expeditions 
brought to him like results. On one oc- 
casion on his return from Syria with her 
caravan, as she watched him from the 
house-top, with her maid-servant, she 
saw two angels conducting the ‘‘ favorite © 
of God’’ into Mecca. This extraordin- 
ary circumstance which, no doubt, to 
her love-inspired mind was real, increaséd 
her affections for Mohammed ; and forth- | 
with, through her trusty maid-servant, 
who was with her when her woman’s 
heart gave to her the miraculous vision 
of the angels, she proposed marriage to 
the handsome fellow, whom Heaven, as 
well as herself, had condescended to 
love. 

Mohammed now ranked among the 
most wealthy of the city, and his excel- 
lent conduct obtained for him the name 
of Al Amin, or the Faithful. For several 
years he continued in the sphere of com- 
merce, but hts heart was not in his voca- 
tion, and his enterprises were not as suc- 
cessful as before. It is supposed that in 
his subsequent journeys into Syria after 


the age of twenty-five, Mohammed re- 


newed his intercourse with those versed 
in the sacred writings and the history 
and religions of the Jews and Christians. 
Waraka, a cousin of Mohammed's wife, 
was Instrumental in developing his latent 
energy and starting him in his great ca- 
reer. This Waraka himself was a re- 
remarkable character. He was a learned 
man of a bold, speculative mind, who 
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had cast off the idolatrous religion of. 


the East, and held Arian opinions. He 
was also progressive and innovative in his 
tendencies. First he was a Jew, and 
then he advanced to the Christian, and 
perhaps more fully than his pupil, he had 
already conceived the necessity of a new 
dispensation, for the Christian churches 
generally at that period had fallen much 
from their primitive apostolic state, as 
the old Eastern empires had into the 
grossest idolatry. In the Koran, which 
so emphatically endorses the divine mis- 
sions of Moses and Jesus, the apostacy of 
both the Jews and Christians is repeated- 
_ ly marked. It is more than probable 
that much of Waraka’s mature views and 
speculations became absorbed by the in- 
spirative and forceful Mohammed. 


At length (in the fortieth year of his 


age) came the annunciation of his apos- 
tleship by the personal administration of 
the angel, Gabriel. The following is the 
substance of Washington Irving’s account 
of this circumstance: ‘‘ He was passing, 


as was his wont, the holy month in the | 


cavern ot Mount Hara, fasting and pray- 
ing. It was the night called Al Kader, 
or the Divine Decree, a night in which, 
according to the Koran, angels descend 
to the earth and Gabriel brings down the 
_ decrees of God. As Mohammed, in the 
silent watches of the night, lay wrapped 
in his mantle, he heard a voice calling 
him; uncovering his head, a flood of 
light broke upon him of such intolerable 
splendor that he swooned away. On re- 
gaining his senses, he beheld an angel in 
human form, which, approaching from a 
distance, displayed a silken cloth cov- 
ered with written characters. ‘ Read,’ 
said the angel. ‘I know not how to 
read,’ replied Mohammed. ‘ Read,’ re- 
peated the angel, ‘in the name of the 
Lord who has created man from a clot of 
blood. Read, in the name of the Most 
High, who taught man the use of the pen, 
_ who sheds on his soul the rays of know- 
ledge, and teaches him what before he 
knew not.’ Upon this Mohammed in- 
_ stantly felt his understanding illumined 
with celestial light, and -what was written 
upon the cloth, which contained the de- 
crees of God as afterwards promulgated 
in the Koran. When he had finished 
_ the perusal, the heavenly messenger an- 
- nounced, ‘Oh, Mohammed, of a verity 
thou art the prophet of God, and I am 
his angel, Gabriel.’ — Mohammed, in the 


morning, came trembling and agitated 
to Cadijah, not knowing whether what 
he had seen was indeed true, a mere vis- 


ion or'a delusion of his senses, or the — 


mere apparition of an evil spirit. His 
wife said ‘ Joyful tidings dost thou bring! 
By Him in whose hand is the soul of 
Cadijah, I will henceforth regard thee as 
the prophet of our nation. Rejoice,’ 
added she, seeing him cast down, ‘ Allah 
will not suffer thee to fall toshame. Hast 
not thou been loving to thy kinsfolk, 
kind to thy neighbors, charitable to the 
poor, hospitable to the stranger, faithful 
to thy word, and ever a defender of the 
truth?’ 

The loving wits then hastened to com- 
municate the intelligence to her cousin, 
Waraka. ‘By Him in whose hand is 
the soul of Waraka,’ exclaimed the 
learned man, ‘thou speakest true, oh 


Cadijah. The angel who has appeared — 


to thy husband is the same, who, in the 
days of old was sent to Moses, the son of 
Amram. His annunciation ts true. Thy 
husband is a prophet.’ ”’ 

Thus it will be seen that his fond wife 
and her learned cousin were the first to 
rejoice and proclaim Mohammed the 
Prophet of their nation. 


CHAPTER III. 


MOHAMMED’S CHAMPIONS. 


Foratime Mohammed confided his revel- 
ations to his own household, but at length 
the rumor got abroad that he pretended 
to be a prophet. This stirred up, at the 
very opening of his career, hostility from 
every side. His immediate kinsmen, of 
the line of Haschem, were powerful, 
prosperous, and identified with idolatry. 
They therefore considered their family 
disgraced in the person of Mohammed, 
and that he was placing them in humili- 
ation at the feet of the rival branch of 
their tribe; while the rival line of Abb 
Schems took advantage of the opportuni- 


ty, and raised the cry of heresy and im-: 
piety, to depose the line of Haschem . 


from the guardianship of the sacred 
shrine of Arabia and the governorship of 
Mecca. Thus the matter became an issue 
of rival family interests, as well as one of 

a radical conflict between idolatry and 
the mission of this earnest image-smash- 
er. | 

During the first three years of his pro- 
phetic career, the number of Moham- 
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med’s converts did not exceed forty, and 
most of these were young persons, stran- 
gers and slaves ; and so thoroughly were 


the new sect outlawed, that its meetings 


@ 


were held in secret, either at the house 
of one of the disciples or in a cave near 
Mecca. Their meetings at length were 
discovered, a mob broke into the cavern, 
and a scuffle ensued, in which oné of the 


assailants was wounded in the head by. 


Saad, an armorer, who thenceforth be- 
came renowned! as the first of the disci- 


_ ples who shed blood in the cause of 


Islava. 

Mohammed afterwards had a second 
vision, in which the angel, Gabriel, com- 
manded him to arise and preach and 
magnify the Lord. Accordingly, in the 
fourth year of his religious or fanatical 
activity, he summoned the line of Has- 


_ chem to meet him on the hill of Safa, in 


the vicinity of Mecca, that he might un- 
fold to them matters of importance con- 
cerning their welfare. They assembled. 
and with them came his uncle, Abu La- 
hab, a man of proud spirit, who held his 
nephew in reproach for bringing disgrace 
upon his family. _ As soon as Mohammed 
commenced to make known to them his 


revelations, Abu Lahab started up ina 


great rage, reviling him for calling them 
on so idle an.errand. Catching up a 
stune, he would have cast it at his neph-: 
ew, but the Prophet turned upon him a 
withering glance, cursed the hand raised 
against him, and predicted his doom to 
the fire of Jehennam, with the assurance 
that his scoffing wife should bear the bur- 
den of thorns with which the fire would 
be kindled. This woman was the sister 
of Abu Sofian, the great rival of the line 
of Haschem, and though the son of Abu 
Lahab had doubly united him: to his 
nephew by a marriage with Mohammed’s 
voungest daughter, Abu Lahab betraved 
his family and united with its rival. En- 
raged by the curse pronounced upon 
them, they immediately compelled their 
son to divorce his wife, who came weep- 
ing to her father ; but she was soon con- 
soled by becoming the wife of her fath- 
er’s zealous disciple, Othman, who, in 
the number of Mohammed’s successors 
ranks as, the third Caliph in the rise of 
the vast Mohammedan empire. 

Not discouraged, the Prophet called a 
second meeting of the Haschemites, and 
at’ this time announced in full the reve- 
lations which he.had received, and the 


| vouchsafed these precious gifts. 
name I offer you the blessings of this 


idolatry. 


divine command to impart them to the 
chosen line of Haschem. ‘*QOh, chil- 
dren of Abd al Montalleb, ’’ cried the 
Prophet, ‘‘to you of all men has Allah 
.In His . 


world, and endless juys hereafter. Who 
among you willshare the burden of my 
offer? Who will be my brother, my 
lieutenant, my vizier?” Fora space of 
time the assembled Haschemites were si- 
lent, some wondering, others smiling in 
derision, until the youthful Ali, starting 
up with enthusiasm, offered himself to 
his great cousin, who caught the gener- 
ous youth in his arms, and pressing him 
to his bosom, cried out to the assembly, 
‘* Behold my brother, my vizier, my 
vicegerent! Let all listen to his words 
and obey him.’”’ The outburst of the 


-stripling Ali was received with a shout of © 


derision,.and the Haschemites scoffingly 
told Abu Taleb that he must now pay 
obedience to his son; but. notwithstand- 
ing their scorn, the youthful Ali after- 
ward became one of the mightiest of 
men, and fourth Caliph of the Moham- 
medan’ empire. 

Mohammed now began to preach in 
public. The hills of Safa and Kubeis 
were his chosen audience chambers, from 
which he thundered against the reign of 
These places were well chosen, 
for they were sanctified in the minds of 
the children of Abraham’s first-born, by 
traditions of Ishmael and his mother, 
Hagar ; and from these holy hills he sent 
forth a mighty proclamation that God 
had sent him to restore the ‘‘ religion of 
Abraham.’’ The Koreishites,, enraged 
by his denunciation of their idolatry, and 
the stiff-neckedness of themselves and 
their fathers in ‘‘ the days of ignorance’’ 
—as the period prior to the Islam era is 
denominated —and, moreover, much 
alarmed by the spread of the new faith, 


urged Abu Taleb to silence his nephew, 


and at length threatened to exterminate 
Mohammed and his disciples. Abu Ta- 
leb hastened to entreat his nephew to 
forego his work. ‘‘Oh, my uncle, ’’ ex- 
claimed this grand fanatic or prophet, 

‘‘though they should array the sun 
against me on my right hand and the 
moon on my left, yet until God shall 
command me, or take me hence, would I 
not depart from my purpose.’’ Moham.- 
med was retiring from the presence of 
his uncle with a dejected countenance, 
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when Abu Taleb, struck with admiration, 
called him back, and declared that, 
preach what he might, he would never 
abandon him..to his enemies; and Abu 
Taleb, as the representa’ ive of his line, 
forthwith bound the descendants of Has- 
chem and Abd al Montalleb to aid him 
in protecting him against the rest of the 
tribe of Koreish. ‘They considered the 
new religion of their kinsman a danger- 


ous heresy, but the strong family instinct | 


of the Arabs prevailed, and the descend- 
ants—excepting his uncle, Abu Lahab— 
of Haschem and Abd al Montalleb, con- 
sented to protect him. 

About this time, Mohammed was as- 


sailed and nearly strangled in the Caaba, 


but he was rescued by Abu Beker. He 
therefore deemed it wisdom to counsel 
those of his disciples, who were not pro- 
tected by powerful friends, to fly from 
- Mecca, for their lives were now in dan- 
ger. He advised such to take refuge 
among the Nestorian Christians, and 
Othman Ibu Affan led a little band of 


th> persecuted out of Mecca. The refu- 
gees were kindly received by the Nestor- © 


lans, and others soon followed them. 
Meantime the Koreishites, finding Mo- 
hammed persistent in his work, and 
daily making converts, passed a law of 
banishment against all who should em- 
brace his faith, while he himself was 
forced to take refuge_ in the house of one 
of his disciples. Hére he remained fora 
month. But his fame had spread abroad, 
and men from all parts of Arabia sought 
him in his retreat. 

His powerful enemy, Abu Jahl, sought 


him and insulted and outraged him by. 
personal violence. ‘This was, however, 


avenged, and the circumstance was the 
indirect cause of bringing into the faith 
of Islam two of its mightiest champions. 
This outrage was told to his uncle Ham- 
za, as he was returning from hunting, 
whereupon, in great ire, he marched 
-with his bow unstrung into an assembly 
of Koreishites, where he found Abu Jahl 
boasting of his exploit; and Hamza 
- smote him with a blow, wounding him 
in his head. The friends of the smitten 
man were in their turn about to avenge 
him, but Abu Jahl, fearing the warlike 
Hamza, himself pacified them, and apolo- 
gized for his conduct, urging as his ex- 
cuse the apostacy of his nephew. 
‘‘Well,’’ retorted Hamza, fiercely, ‘‘I 
also do not believe in your gods of stone; 


can you compel me?’’ Forthwith he 
declared himself a believer in his nephew’s 
mission, and took the oath of allegiance. 
Yet more important a convert than even 


the warlike Hamza, was Abu Jahl’s own . 


nephew, Omar, whose very walking-stick, 
it is said, struck more terror into behold- 
ers than any other man’s sword. Omar, 


instigated by his uncle to avenge the 


blow dealt him by Hamza, promised to 
penetrate to the retreat of the Prophet, 
and strike a poniard to his heart. He 
was on the way to execute his purpose, 
when he met a Koreishite friend to whom 
he imparted his design. ‘‘ Before you 
slay Mohammed, and draw upon your- 
self the vengeance of his relatives, see 
that your own are free from heresy,’”’ 


cautioned his friend, who had hintself 


secretly embraced the faith. ‘* Are any 
of mine guilty of backsliding ? *’ demand- 
ed Omar. ‘‘ Even so,’”’ was the reply. 
‘*Thy sister, and her husband, Seid.’’ 
Omar, overwhelmed with astonishment, 


and beside himself with wrath, hastened. 


to his sister’s house, and surprised her 
and her husband reading the Koran. In 
his rage he struck Seid to the earth, and 
would have plunged his sword into his 
heart, but the: wife interposed, and re- 
ceived a fierce blow in her facé, which 
bathed it in blood. ‘‘ Enemy of Allah,”’ 
sobbed his sister, ‘‘ dost thou strike me 
for believing in the only true God? In 
spite of thee and thy violence, I will per- 
severe in the true faith. Yes, there is 
no God but God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet. And now, Omar, finish thy 
work.’’ But Omar, struck by his sister’s 
spirit, relented, and took his foot from 
her husband’s breast. ‘*Show me the 
writing,’ he said; but his sister refused 
to let him touch the sacred scroll until he 


had washed his hands. He opened the. 


zoth chapter of the Koran, and read: 
‘¢TIn the name of the most merciful God! 
We have not sent down the Karan to in- 
flict misery on mankind, but as a moni- 
tor, to teach him to believe in the true 
God, the creator of the earth and the 
lofty heavens. 

The All-Merciful is enthroned on 
high; to Him belongeth whatsoever is in 
the heavens above and in the regions un- 
der the. earth. 

‘¢ Dost thou utter thy prayers with a 
loud voice? Know that there is no need. 
God knoweth the secrets of thy heart; 
yea, and that which is most hidden. 
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‘* Verily I am God ; and there is none 
beside Me. Serve Me; serve none other. 
Offer up thy prayers to none but Me.”’ 

Omar, greatly moved by the new reve- 
lations, continued to read, and before he 


left his sister’s house this fierce man of 


war was a penitent and firm believer in 
the Prophet, to whose retreat he hastened, 
and knocking, humbly craved admit- 
tance. ‘‘ Come in, son of Khattab,” 
answered the Prophet. ‘‘ What bringest © 
thee hither?’’ ‘‘I come to enroll my 
name among the believers of God and 
His Prophet,’’ reverently replied the 
new convert. 

No half-hearted manifestation of faith 
satished this proselyte. He desired to 
make his conversion most public, and 


_ prevailed on Mohammed to accompany 


him to the Caaba, to perform openly the 
rites of Islamism. A procession of the 
faithful forthwith paraded the streets of 
Mecca, Hamza walking on the right 
hand, and Omar on the left hand of the 
Prophet, to protect him from violence ; 
and though the Koreishites viewed this 
demonstration with astonishment and 
dismay, none dared to interrupt it, for 
Hamza and Omar glared upon their ene- 
mies ‘‘like two lions-that had been robbed 
of their young.’’ Next day, also, the 
fierce nephew of Abu Jahl went up to thé 
holy shrine to pray, in defiance of the 
Koreishites, who, though they dared not 
to interfere with his worship, fell on an- 


- other of the disciples, who also went up 
-toworship. Wrathful at this, Omar im- 


mediately sought his powerful uncle. ‘I 
renounce, ’’ said he, ‘‘ thy protection. I 
will not be better off than my fellow-be- 
lievers.”’ This terrible military apostle 
of the Arabian prophet became the third 
successor of Mohammed, and under him 
the conquests of Egypt, Syria and Persia 
were added to that of all Arabia. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OPENING OF THE MOHAMMEDAN DiIs- 


PENSATION. 


In the twelfth year of Mohammed’s 
prophetship he published the revelation 


_of his famous night journey to the seven 


heavens. At first, it was too much even 
for the credulity of his disciples, and 
some of them left him ; but Abu Becker 
timely vouched for the Prophet’s veracity; 
and his prompt testimony to the truth of 


the night vision turned agua the waver 


the Prophet. 


ing faith, and raised the credit of Moham- 
med as the favorite Apostle of God toa 
towering pinnacle. It is thought that. 
this hit of the Prophet was a bold stroke 
of policy. Says Mr. Sale, in his prelim- 


inary discourse to his translation of the 


Koran, ‘‘I am apt to think this fiction, 
notwithstanding its extravagance, was 
one of the most artful contrivances Mo- 
hammed ever put in practice, and what 
cmefly contributed to the raising of his 
reputation to that great height to which 
it afterward attained. ”’ 

The star of Mohammed’s mission was 
now rising; his enemies by thei very 
warfare against the faithful, were fast roll- 
ing the wheel of empire toward him ; and 
their rejection of the new revelation was 
but preparing the way for the epoch of 
his military apostleship! He had reached 
the period of his prophetic career most fa- 
mous for itsresults. Itis called the ‘*‘ Ac- 
cepted Year,’’ in which, among other 
notable events, stands forernost the im- 
mortalized ‘‘ Hegira,’’ or the Flight, 
whence dates the Mohammedan era. 
First in the order of remarkable events, 
came twelve citizens of Medina on pil- 
grimage to Mecca, who, hearing the proph- 
et preach, received the word and swore 
allegiance and obedienceto him. These 
were honored with the title of ‘‘ The De- 
fenders.’’ Returning to Medina, they 
brought others into the faith, and soon 
after seventy-three more converts from 
that city came to enroll themselves un- 
der his banner; and these on Mount 
Akaba took the oath pertaining to the 
gospel of the sword. ‘‘If,’’ said they, 
‘* we be slain in thy cause, what shall be 
our reward?’ ‘* Paradise!” answered 
‘‘Then,’? said they, 
‘stretch forth thy right hand,’’ and he 
did so. They then took the oath, and 


swore that they would defend and uphold 


the Prophet and his cause. Thus began 
that mighty military organization which 
in its growth built up a vast empire, and 
for centuries, against the chivalry of Chris- 
tendom, contended even for the domin- 
ion of the world. 

Upto this important pericd the ‘‘ King- 
dom of God,”’ as represented in Moham-. 
med’s mission, had not received its per- 
fect organization, for according to the © 
very genius of Islamism, the apostleship 
is the power of God ordained to bear off 
the Kingdom. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, that unto the Care of Ishmael’s 
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seed it was given to build it up by the 
might of the sword, he, like the Christ 
from the chosen seed of Isaac, now called 
twelve apostles ; and thus endowed, Mo- 
hammed’s dispensation was fairly opened. 

Mohammed’s ‘‘ kingdom of God,’’ be- 
ing now once more perfectly set up up- 
on the earth, by the choosing of twelve 
apostles, the Prophet sent away ‘* The 

2fenders,’’? and counseled the residue 
of his disciples to take their flight to Me- 
dina; but the Prophet, with Abu Becker 
and Ali, remained behind in his beloved 
. native city, not having, he said, as yet | 


divine permission to leave Mecca. This 


exodus of his followers alarmed the rival 
_ branch of the Koreishites ; for since the 
day that the twelve pilgrims took the 
oath on Mount Akaba, so great had been 
the success of Islamism in Medina, that 
this chosen city was now ready to wel 
come the Prophet as its divine Seine 
and sovereign. His enemies in Mecca, 
‘fearful lest his new allies should proselyte 
other powerful tribes, and return to 
avenge the cause of their prophet, re- 
solved to interrupt the flight of Moham- 
med and at once put him to death. They 
accordingly held a council, in which his 
assassination was formally arranged by 
the chief men of the city; but scarcely 
was the conspiracy against him conceived 
ere it was known to the Prophet, profes- 
sedly revealed to him by the angel Ga- 
briel, who now ordered him to take flight 
to Medina. 

Thereupon, ‘‘ to amuse his enemies, ”’ 
he directed Ali to lie down in his place, 
and wrap himself in his green cloak, 
which hedid ; and Mohammed escaped 
miraculously, as they pretend, to Abu 
Beker’s house, unperceived by the con- 
spirators, who had already assembled at 
the Prophet’s door. They, in the mean- 
time, looking through the crevice, and 


seeing Ali, whom they took to be the 
himself, asleep, continued watch- 


ing there until morning, thus giving Mo- 
hammed the advantage of escape. At 
length, bursting in the door, they rushed 
toward the sleeper, when Ali started up 
and confronted them. Amazed, they de- 


manded, ‘‘ Where 1 is Mohammed |: 


know not,’’ replied Ali, sternly, and 
walked porthy, none venturing to molest 
him. 
Abu ‘heker and the Prophet took re- 
fuge in a.cave at Mount Thor, where they 
arrived at dawn of day. Scarce were 


they in when they heard the;sound of 
pursuit. ‘‘Our pursuers, ’’ said the ap- 
prehensive Abu Beker, ‘‘ are many, and 
we are but two.”’ 


third, even God himself. He will de- 
fend us.’’ In this cave they remained 
three days, according to tradition, pre- 
served by another miracle, after .which 
they set out for Medina, taking a by- 
road. Butthey had not journeyed far be- 
fore they were. overtaken by a troop of 
horse,and Abu Beker was again dismayed. 
The comforting word was still, ‘‘ Be not 
troubled ; God is with us! ”’ As the Kor- 
eishite leader overtook Mohammed, his 
horse fell, and the Prophet taking advan- 
tage of the incidént, spoke to him with 
such words of power and authority that 
the stern warrior was awed, and entreat- 
ing forgiveness turned back his troop. 
The fugitives continued thcir journey un- 
til they arrived at a little village two 


miles from Medina, where they remained ° 


four days, in which time were gathered 
to him the refugees of Mecca, and a little 


host of auxiliaries, among whom was a 


warrior chief with seventy followers of 
the tribe of Salram, who forthwith made 
profession of faith. 

On the morning of the Moslem Sab- 
bath, after the service of prayers and a 
sermon from the prophet; he mounted 
his camel and set forth for the chosen 
city, the troop of horse attending him as 
guards, and his disciples from Mecca 
took turns in holding a canopy of palm 


leaves over his head. By -his side rode | 


Abu ‘Beker. ‘‘Oh, apostle of God!’’ 
cried the chief, ‘‘thou shalt not enter 
Mecina without a standard.’’ Sohe un- 
folded his turban, and, tying it to the 
point of his lance, bore it aloft-before the 
Prophet. ‘‘ Thus,’’ says Washington 
Irving, ‘‘did Mohammed enter Medina 
more as a conqueror than an exile seek- 
ing an asylum. ’ 

New dispensations have ever found 
their crowning opportunites made by the 
force of the action against them, as thougn 
an overruling power worked in harmony 
from opposite sides. The Egyptian bond- 
age brought forth the exodus of the chos- 
en people—the exodus the nationality of 
Israel. So also from the flight of the Ara- 
bian Prophet grew up the Mohammedan 
empire. 

He now boldly proclaimed his military 
apostleship, and empowered his followers 


» 


| not grieved,’ 
. replied the grand enthusiast, ‘‘ there is a 
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to make war upon the idolaters, and build 
up the kingdom of God by the sword. 
There was a new revelation—a second 


seal of his dispensation opened. ‘* The 


sword,’’ exclaimed the Prophet, the, 
key of heaven and of hell ; a drop of blood 
shed in the cause of God, a | night spent un- 
der arms, is of more avail than two 
months of fasting and prayer. Whosoever 
falls in battle, his sins are forgiven; at 
the day of judgment his wounds shall be 


resplendent as vermilion and odoriferous 


as musk ; the loss of his limbs shall be re- 


placed by the wings of angels and of 


cherubim.’’ 
The first of victories was 


won in the second year of the Hegira, in 


the Valley of Beder, over the idolatrous 
Meccans, headed by his enemy, Abu So- 
fian. The force of the Prophet consisted 


of only 319 men, while that of the enemy | 


numbered nearly 1,000 ; notwithstanding, 
he put them to flight, killing seventy of 
the principal Koreish, and taking as many 
prisoners, with the loss of only fourteen 
of his own men. 

In the Koran this battle is immortalized, 
and the victory of the band of the 
faithful ascribed to the presence of the 
angel Gabriel. Nor less fortunate was 


- the spoil taken from the enemy of the 


whole caravan, consisting of 6,ooocamels, 
richly laden, from Syria. With this spoil 
he possessed the means of present reward 
for his followers, while to the warlike 
tribes of Arabia the promise of the future 
was most fascinating, and soon a formid- 


. able host flocked to his standard. 


CHAPTER V. 


TRIUMPHANT DEATH OF MOHAMMED. 


The career of Mohammed was hence- 
forth one of conquest. The pagan tribes, 
who would not peacefully be converted 


from their idolatry, he subdued with the. 


sword, and they in their turn became 
valiant i in the ‘‘ cause of the. Lord,’’ prov- 
ing that the military gospel was the one 
most adapted to the character of the 


‘children of Ishmael, and even consonant 


with the patriarchal blessing and coven- 
ant pertaining to Abraham’s firstborn. 


In the seventh year of the Hegira, Mo- ‘ 


hammed assumed the state of a sovereign, 
and sent embassies to the monarchs 
around. The emperor of Persia treated 
the embassy sent to him with supreme 
contempt, for which the prophet lauached 


against him the divine wrath, predicting 
the overthrow of the haughty Persian em- 
pire by the conquering arms of the faith- 
ful. In the next year, Mohammed ap- 
peared suddenly at the gates of Mecca 
with 10,000 men, before the troops of 

that city had even been apprised of his — 
departure from Medina. , They had no 
choice left but immediate surrender or 


‘destruction ; and thus at length was hum- 


bled the powerful race from whence the 
Prophet himself had sprung, and the city 
of his nativity, which had rejected! his 
message and cast him out. The capture 


of Mecca, and the submission of the 


great tribe of the Koreish, was rapidly 
followed by the conversion to Islamism 
of most of the remote tribes, until he be- 
came master of all Arabia. Having 
brought all the tribes into one powerful 
union, and given birth to an Arabian © 
empire, he made gigantic preparations tor 
the cdnquest of Syria and Persia ; but his 
vast purposes were destined to be fulfilled 
by his successors, for his own life was now | 
drawing to a close. 

In the tenth year of the Hegira, Mo- 
hammed set forth on a solemn pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, as the last act of his life 
and ministry upon earth. He was ac- 
companied by all his wives, and go,o0o0 
pilgrims, With his own hand he sacrificed 
sixty-three victims, and liberated sixty- 
three slaves, in thanksgiving for each 
year of his life. He alsoshaved his head | 
and scattered the hair among the multi- 
tude, which they piously gathered up, to 
the smallest hair, and treasured as holy | 
relics. He closed the solemnity with his 
last revelation, pronounced by the ‘‘Spirit 


| of the Lord ’” through the medium of his 


prophet. Henceforth, ‘‘wretched and 
miserable shall they be who deny your 
religion. Fear not them, but fear me; 
this day I have perfected your religion,and 
completed my gracetoward you. Ihave 
willed that Islamism be your religion.”’ 
Finally, as supreme pontiff or Imam, Mo- | 
hammed dismissed the people with a fare- 
well, the last, as he declared, that he 
should give them ; whence the pilgrimage 
is called “‘ The Farewell. 

Mohammed returned to Medina. and 
died, in the eleventh year of the Hegira, 
and in the sixty-third year of his age 
having accomplished during his lifetime, 
in the work of religious empire-founding, 
more than any before him; and in less 


than ten years after his death, under 
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Omar, his second successor, was com- 
pleted the conquest of Egypt, Syria, and 
Persia, the vast Mohammedan empire 
_ established, and Islamism dominant over 
nearly all the-Eastern Hemisphere. 

It has been the habit of Christian writ- 
ers to stigmatize Mohammed as “the 
great false prophet” and as an anti-Christ; 
but in this age of liberal views, even 
sound believers in the divine mission of 
the Christ, from chosen Isaac’s seed, can 
afford to do justice to the great prophet 
who sprang from the loins of his brother, 
Ishmael. Heterodox philosophers, on 
their side, will class the whole race of 
prophets and apostles together, and view 
them simply as marvelous: psychological 
sociological problems. They will 
treat the genuine of this peculiar order as 
rare types of beings whose visionary and 
inspirative natures saw empires in their 
own fervid minds. Out of such as these, 
new civilizations and empires have grown; 
and it has ever been found in the course 
of nations that when the old empires have 
been rapidly passing through their states 
of decay, and the world needed a new 
impulse, then human giants have risen 
with their peculiar dispensations. 

What shall 'we say of this wonderful 
man and his mission? This: if there be 
a God, then must that God, of necessity, 
be in all the world’s great issues. Surely, 
then, into the hands of Mohammed, Prov- 


idence committed one of the greatest of 


those issues. 


In Mohammed and ‘his mission, there 


is a genuine assumption ofthe Abrahamic 
covenant claimed by a descendant of the 
eldest son of the ‘‘Father of the Faith- 
ful ;’’ and unless we give due weight to 
‘this fact and its workings in the mind of 
this great representative of the line of 
Abraham’s first- born, we shall make dis- 
cordant that which isin itself grandly har- 
monious. ‘‘In thee, and in thy seed, 
shall all the kindreds of the earth be 
blessed,’’ was the covenant made to the 
“Father of the Faithful ;’’ and Moham- 
med claimed his portion thereof. Yet did 


. the Arabian prophet magnanimously give 


unto the seed of Isaac the principal ‘suc- 
- cession in the sacred prophetic line, af- 
firming that, though it was latent in the 


race of Ishmael, the gift of prophecy, | 


with the holy apostleship, was not vouch- 
safed to any of his seed until he (Moham- 
med), the last of the Prophets, came, 
while from Isaac had sprung a long suc- 


cession of prophets to carry on the Abra- 
hamic dispensations. 

Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy of the life of 
the man utterly rejects the popular notions 
of Mohammed. He believes that ‘‘the 
rude message he'delivered was a real one 
withal—an earnest, confused voice from 
the unknown deep. The man’s. words 
were not false, nor his workings here be- 
low ; no inanity and simulacrum ; a fiery 


_mass of life cast up from the great | bosom 


of nature herself.’’ ‘He discerns in him 
a rugged, deep-hearted son of the wilder- 
ness—‘‘one of those who can not but be 
in earnest—whom nature herself has ap- 
pointed to be sincere.’’ ‘* From of old 
a thousand thoughts, in his pilgrimings 
and wanderings, had been in this man ; 

What am 1? What is this unfathomable 
thing I live-in, which men name universe? 
What is life—what is death? What am 


I to believe? WhatamItodo? The. 
grim rocks of Mount Hara, of Mount - 


Sinai, the stern, sandy solitudes answered 
not. The great heaven, rolling silent 
overhead, with its blue, glancing stars, 
answered not. There was no answer. 
‘lhe man’s soul, and what of God’s in- 
spiration dwelt there, had to answer.’’ 
At length, Carlyle thinks, the answer 
came in his own grand conception, that 
‘‘there is one God in and over all.” - 
With this annunciation, made by his 


own soul, he became possessed with the 


spirit of a mission to establish in Arabia 
the truth that there is but one God. That 
there was a deity in Mohammed’s life 
working out one of the world-issues seems 
to be Mr. Carlyle’s opinion. ‘‘Are we 
to suppose,’’ he asks, ‘‘ that it was a mis- 
erable spiritual legerdemain, this, which 
so many creatures of the Almighty have 
lived by and died! I, for my part, can 
not form any such supposition. I will 
believe most things sooner than that. 

One would be entirely at a loss what to 
think of this great world at all, if quack- 
ery so grew and were sanctioned here.” 
Accordingly, he-holds that Mohammed’s 
dispensation was legitimate and success- 
ful,advancing the nations which received 


_it from their state of idolatry to a higher 
stage of civilization, and to the faith of 


One God. 

We will close our article with a des- 
cription of the Prophet, from Washington 
Irving : 

‘* Mohammed, according to accounts 
handed down by tradition from his co- 
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temporaries, was of middle stature, square’ 


built, and sinewy, with large hands and 


feet. In his vouth, he was uncommonly 


strong and vigorous: in the latter part of 
his life he inclined to corpulency. His 
head was capacious, well shaped, and 
well set on a neck which rose like a pillar. 
from his ample chest. His forehead was 
high, broad at the temples, and crossed by 
veins extending down to the eyebrows, 
which swelled whenever he was angry or 
excited. He had an oval face, marked 
and expressive features, an aquiline nose, 
black eyes, arched eyebrows which nearly 
met, a mouth large and flexible, indicat- 
ing eloquence ; very white teeth, some- 
what parted and irregular; black hair, 
which waved without a curl on his should- 
ers, and a long and very full beard. 

‘¢ His deportment in general was calm 
and equable ; he sometimes indulged in 
pleasantry, but more commonly was grave 
and dignified, though he is said to have 
possessed a smile of captivating sweetness. 


His complexion was more ruddy than is. 


usual with Arabs, and in his excited and 
enthusiastic moments there was a glow 
and radiance in his countenance which 
his disciples magnified into the ~~ 
ural light of prophecy. 

‘*‘ His inteilectual qualities were un- 
doubtedly of an extraordinary kind: He 
had a quick apprehension, a retentive 
memory, a vivid imagination, and an at- 
tentive genius. Owing but little to edu- 
cation, he had quickened and informed 


his mind by close observation, and stored 


it with a great variety of knowledge con- 
cerning the systems of religion currént in 
his day or handed down by tradition from 
antiquity. His ordinary discourse was 
grave and sententious, abounding with 
those aphorisms and apologues so popular 
among the Arabs ; at times he was excited 
and eloquent, and this was aided by a 
voice musical and sonorous. 
sober and abstemious in his diet, and a 
rigorous observer of fasts. He indulged 
in no magnificence of apparel—the osten- 
tation of a petty mind ; neither was his | 
simplicity affected, but the result of a real 


source. His garments were sometimes of 
wool, sometimes of'a striped cotton of 
Yemen, and were often patched. He 
wore a turban, for he said turbans were 


worn by the angels, and in arranging it. 


he let one end hang down his shoulder, — 
which he said was the way they wore it. 


He was 


disregard to distinction from so trivial a_ 


* * He wore a seal ring of silver, the en-. | 
graved part under his finger close to the 
palm of hishand, bearing the inscription, | 
‘Mohammed the messenger of God.’ He 

was scrupulous as to personal cleanliness, — 
and observed frequent ablutions. * * 


© There are two things in this world,’ he 


would say, ‘which delight me, women 
and perfumes. These two things delight 
my eyes and render me more fervent in 
devotion.” Itis said that when in the > 
presence of a beautiful female, he was con- 
tinually smoothing his brow and adjust- 
_Ing his hair as if anxious to appear to ad- 
vantage. In his private dealings he was 
just. He treated friends and strangers, 


‘the rich and the poor, the powerful and 


the weak with equity, and was beloved 
by the common people.’’ 


‘AN ART COLLECTION. 


HE broad features of the West, par- 
ticularly of the Rocky Mountain 
region$and the Great Basin, inspire 
strength of character, breadth of purpése, 
vigor and accomplishment. Other re- 
gions are equally inspirational for at- 
tempt—but the bold and effective West 
accomplishes ; otherwise it could not 
have forced upon the desert its present 
development. The fundamental pioneer 
work having been performed, the future 
is suggestive of an equally energetic 
growth of refinement. The most obvious 
characteristic of this region is the artistic 
stimulus of its vigorous effects and grand 
scenic combinations. Such. art-force 
and purpose being here latent, its expres- 
sion rightfully demands stimulation ; ; for 
its development will exhibit the country’s 
capabilities as much as that of the mines or 
any other of its resources. It is pleasant 
to note that there are numbered among 
our citizens some real art patrons who 
realize this fact and are endeavoring to 
render the necessary stimulus to high 
art. Among these, one of the most prom- 
inent is D. F. Walker, Esq., the fortunate 
possessor of an art collection well wottny 
-of a description. 

At his home in this city are a dander 
of pictures, an accumulation of years of 
\ careful and kindly purchase, yet. chosen 
with a distinct view of promoting the de- 
velopment of art at home, while beauti- 
fying at the same time his own walls. 
True, not a few_of the works have been 
painted away from here by artists not at_ 


all indentified with the West, but these 
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are specimens of the best. work of Ameri- 
ca’s best artists, and their existence in 
Utah is a matter of congratulation,as they 
. tend so far tosupply an otherwise lament- 
able lack of fine pictures in our midst. 
They are also effective teachers to art 
students, a fact which their owner has al- 
ready realized in their influence on the 
tastes of his own family. 

- In getting together the works that 


adorn his home, Mr. Walker has thought- . 


fully directed his purchases to the en- 
couragement of originality and individ- 
ual talent among our local painters. In 
so doing, he has shown a purpose un- 
common among picture buyers here or 
elsewhere ; yet it is this course that alone 
will foster worthy attainments in art. It 
requires some strength of purpose for an 
art patron to encourage originality above 
all other considerations, because it is not 
often the case that an original work is in 
every particular excellent. It is difficult 


. for him to reject a glowing and beautiful 


copy for an original in which excellence 
is less apparent. Yet the patron must 
remember the divine spark that he is foster- 
ing by its acceptance or quenching by its 
rejection. From the point of view of a 
real art patron, one touch of original 
genius is worth all the copies in existence; 
for in making that touch, the artist is in- 
creasing, by just that much, the world’s 
aggregate of beauty. Mr. Walker has 
shown in his labor of collection an ap- 
preciation of these ideas, and has been 
ever ready with an open hand to reward 


the legitimate pursuit of excellence. 


There 1s scarcely a Utah artist—high or 
low—who has not received encourage- 


ment from him, although their responses 


to his proffered aid have not always 
shown a proper acknowledgment; for 
in his efforts to bring out their best abili- 
ties he has become the unenvied possess- 
or of several works which he—in common 
with any other man of sense—would not 
have the self-sacrifice to place upon his 
walls. «Indeed, we believe Mr. Walker’s 
interest in the development of Utah <art 
is such, that let a local artist bring hima 
picture identified with this region and 
containing the essential requisites of orig- 
inality, beauty and skill, and he would 
find in him a ready purchaser at a fair 
price. But he would reserve to himself 
the right to judge of those points, and 
his criticisms on such matters would not 
easily mislead him. Such practical en- 
65 


couragement.as this is real art patronage; 
-but without good taste and judgment in 


the award it would be ineffective in fos- 
tering the growth of real art. he 
Mr. D. F. Walker’s art gatherings be- 


gan with the purchase, many years ago, 


of an Autumn River subject by a painter 
named Boyde, and led on, without any 
definite intention on his part of making 
a collection, until he now possesses about 
sixty pictures—many ot them of consid- 
erable value. | | 

As above stated, our lecal artists are 
well represented, and we will attempt a 
description of their principal pictures 
here found : 

GeorceE M. OTTINGER.—A _ tender 
water-color drawing, ‘‘ Lochleven, ’’ rep- 
resents one of the few landscapes of any 


merit that we have known our artists to 


produce in water-colors. Even in this 
specimen, the lack. of vigor suggests some 
technical inexperience in the handling of 
those colors, but it is decidedly meritori- 
ous for all that. | 

A little gem, a female Aztec figure, 
shows no such dubiety of treatment, how- 
ever, and tells that the artist was at home 
in a realm in which he has no peer. This 
is only a little picture, but it is a chip 
from the monument that will the longest 
mark Ottinger’s existence in the world 
of art—a pebble from the new path he has 
marked out to the region of American 
Antiquities. The mate to this isa sleep- 
ing figure, very neatly done—but a copy. 

The ‘‘ Last Overland Stage” is just 


such a subject as Western painters ought 


to choose. Mr. Ottinger chose it and 
made a good thing out of it. There was 
only one /as¢ overland stage, and its com- 
ing down Weber Canyon marked an era 
in Utah history—indeed, in the World’s 
progress—-that well deserved perpetuation 
on canvas. There is an admirable fore- 


shortening of the noted six white horses | 
that used to make that stage, and the 


artist has brought out good character 


‘points in the persons on the coach. 


Joun TuLLIDGE.—Mr. Walker owns 
what is undoubtedly one of Mr. Tullidge’s 
best works, that entitled, ‘‘ Sunshine, a 
Composition.’’ The January number of 
this magazine contained an engraving 
from this picture, but it conveyed no suf- 
ficient idea of its-:merit. It is strictly 
classic and in harmony throughout. In 
its middle and extreme distances the 
feeling is especially fine, the tender grays 
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blending beautifully in land, sea and 
sky. 
Tullidge’s “Lake Martha”? brings us 
back with a bound from sunny Italian 


skies and legendary ruins to our own 


hy 


‘Yoved Cottonwoods and their beautiful 


lakes. If it is right to think that a 

inter can be too true to his subject, 
‘* Lake Martha”’ seems open to that ob- 
jection. To our mind, there is not enough 
of the ideal in the picture, the composi- 
tion is too complex-and the treatment 


suggestive of photographic exactness; 


but what our taste suffers in-this regard 
is partially compensated by the technical 
fidelity with which the parts are treated. 


In a charming ‘‘ Moonlight ’’ adapted 
from a drawing by Enneking, Tullidge 


again finds his sphere in the handling of 
tender grays and soft browns. ‘‘On the 
Nile” is another pleasing picture that 
lends variety to the contributions of this 


talented artist and gives him a claim to 


versatility. 
ALFRED LAMBOURNE.—Mr. D. F. 
Walker shares in the popular impression 


_ that Lambourne has made a well-defined 
. mark as a gifted painter of our Western 


scenery, and the collection contains, 
therefore, some half-dozen specimens of 
his best work. More than one of these 
have been in his possession for several 
years, and by comparison with recent ef- 
forts, give evidence of the rapid strides 
to eminence which this voung artist is 
now making. Lambourne’s methods 
show breadth and daring, and he excels 
in the grander effects of Nature. In such 
fields he has already achieved a lasting 
reputation. When an artist shows ex- 
treme force without crudeness, _ he is 
great. Mr. Lambourne has either ac- 
quired the force, or it was inherent in 
him; but he has not yet overcome his 
crudeness. He has striven hard and 
faithfully tor years against this fault, with 
a definite idea of what he has to accom- 
plish, and has made most encouraging 
progress ; but in cases where he has en- 
tirely rid himself of it, his pictures have 
sometimes shown a consequent weakness. 


He has set himself the difficult task of 
acquiring harmony and grace without - 


losing force and. spirit. It is the only 


upward path in art; it is the road that 


has been traveled by every painter of 
note; and Mr. Lambourne is well. on 
the way to its accomplishment. 


Meanwhile, his pictures, especialy 


deed, we have never before 


those of the last year,.are truly works of 
high art, and could be exhibited in any 
metropolitan art centre with confidence. 
Without dwelling on the. smaller pic- 
tures, ‘‘ Devil’s Gate,’’ ‘‘ Scott’s Bluffs, ’’ 
Santa Cruz Mission,’’ etc.,—all 
strictly original—we come at once to the 


_ pair which best indicate this progressive 


artist’s present status and from which it 
is the fairest to judge him. These are 
recently from his brush and are entitled, 


‘ Looking Seaward, Golden Gate, ’’ and | 


Evening, Golden Gate.’" They are . 
California coast scenes and not, there- 
fore, identified with our own scenery ; 
but Mr. Lambourne’s remarkable indi- 


-viduality is still strikingly apparent in 


them. From the point of view marked 
out above, ‘*Evening, Golden Gate’’ is 


_ the best picture he ever painted, for it 


is full of force and vigor and yet in ex- 
cellent harmony. Although some _por- 
tions of the immediate foreground are 
not without crudeness, the remainder is 
full of grace, and in the whole picture a 
strikingly vivid effect is attained; in- 
him 
combine such power with such refine- 
ment. 


In leaving the subject of Mr. Lam- _ 


bourne, we feel that he has entered, in 
the last year or two, on a new stage of 


his professional career; and we see him 


now as an artist of achieved success, yet — 
with a wide field of uséfulness before him 
in which he is destined to secure much 
credit and perhaps fame. 

The remaining subjects by local artists 
in Mr. Walker’s collection consist) of a 
small winter scene by Carl Dahlgreen— 
now no longer of this city—and a v 4 
graphic painting in oil of the D. 
Walker residence by the same artist. 
There are also a couple of small pictures 
by Mr. Reuben Kirkham, now of Logan, | 
which, like nearly everything else that he 
has done, suggest far greater latent abili- 
ty than he has ever been able to bring 
out. Mr. Weggeland is represented by 
a neat-copy of a Hamilton marine, said 
to bear excellent resemblance to the orig- 
inal from which it was taken direct. 

Leaving out the interest that accrues 
to the works of artists with whom we 
are all familiar, admiration centres. in 
the other pictures of this collection gath- 
ered from some of America’s best artists. 
Most.conspicuous are a valuable pair by 
W. Bradford, the noted painter of Arctic 
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scenery. One is entitled the « Midnight 


Sun,’’ the other ‘‘ Off the Coast of Lab- | 


rador.’’ The former is the most charac- 
teristic of Mr.. Bradford’s pecuiiar genius, 
representing iceberg forms of the extreme 
| North,under the strange glow ofan Arctic 
sun’s slanting rays; those —e 


Far down whose icy sides the azure waters: roa 
And whose white walls rise glistening on Groculand s frost- 
shore. 


Mr. Bradford, in crossing the continent, 


visited Salt Lake City a few months ago, 
and having with him some specimens of 
his work, was persuaded by the Walker 
Brothers to exhibit them for a few hours 
to the public gaze. It was a rare treat 
to our citizens, who so seldom have an op- 
portunity to examine any fine pictures. 

Those who are familiar with his produc- 
tions claim that the pair in Mr. D. F. 


Walker’s: collection rank among Brad- 


ford’s best efforts. 

One of the most valuable of all the pic- 
tures is a California Coast scene by James 
Hamilton of Philadelphia, who has been 
considered the ablest marine painter that 
America has produced. The composi- 
tion of this picture is very simple, but the 
treatment is effective and full of vigor, 
without being in the least sensational. 

Two gems by Julian Ricks add beauty 
to the many others. ‘‘ Head Waters of 
the Columbia,”’ is one. 
that mighty river is shown to be a tiny 
stream falling from a rock among the 
pines of Oregon. There is a_ beautiful 
effect of sifted light streaming through 
. the dense forést and striking on the thin 
line of water. The mate to this is en- 
titled ‘‘ Barly Autumn in Vermont” and 
has delicious feeling. There is a delicate 
blending of violet and rose tints in the 
middle and extreme distances and excel- 
lent work among the foliages—in which 
Ricks excels. Together, they make a 
fine pair and are a charming sight to any 
Western connoisseur. Another small but 
excellent painting js that called ‘* Abbey 
by Moonlight.”’ ¢F is by Frenzeny, the 

rominent artist in genre, whose pictures 
in conjunction with Tavernier are famil- 
iar to the readers of Harper's Weekly. 
We have a partiality for tender browns 
in moonlight scenes, and therefore enjoy 
the tone of this picture, which is also 
something of a‘study-in the cunning ar- 
rangement ofits light. 


With the exception of a. pair, ‘ Jung- 


frau” and “‘On the Hudson,”’ by an un- 


__ known painter, this completes the list of 


The source of. 


paintings worthy of notice in this excel- 
lent collection. It would not do, how- 
ever, to omit mention of a magnificent 
pair of copper-plate engravings of which 
Mr. Walker is the fortunate possessor. 
These are entitled ‘‘ Napoleon Je Grand’”’ 
and ‘‘ Louis XVIII.—18tg.’” They are 
from designs by the Court painter, Gerard, 
‘‘Napoleon” being engraved bv Bou- 
cher Desnoyers, the other by Massard. 
Mr. Walker made a shrewd purchase of 


_these engravings from a New York virtuoso 


and afterwards had them mounted under 
his own direction. It would be a diffi- 
cult matter to judge of their present value, 
but it is certain that they are worth no 
inconsiderable price and far in excess of 
the figure originally given for them, al- 
though that would appear high to a novice. 


SUPERNATURAL CHARACTERS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


R. Samuel Johnson, in his review of 
the play of Macbeth says: 

‘‘This play is deservedly celebrated for 
the propriety of its fiction, and the solem- 
nity, grandeur and variety of its action ; 
but it has no nice discriminations of 
character ; the events are too great to 
admit of particular dispositions, and the 
course of the action necessarily determines 
the conduct of the agents.”’ 

This is partially correct,and{the only part 
of the Doctor’s remarks upon the play 
worthy a masterly reviewer. How mca- 


gre and wide of the mark ) is his next 


paragraph : 

‘¢ The danger. of ambition is well des- 
cribed ; and I know not whether it may 
not be said in defense of some parts, 
which nowseem improbable, that in Shake- 


speare’s time, it was necessary to warn 


credulity against vain and ‘llusive predic- 


tions.’ 


Is this, then, the cables of the play of 
Macbeth—the danger of ambition? Has 
all its splendid fiction, solemn grandeur, 
and variety of action merely evolved this 
as the great illustration of Shakspeare's 
masterpiece? To.say that Macbeth was 


ambitious, is critically next to nothing ; 


or that a wicked ambition is dangerous, 
is still more puerile in nice discrimination 
of. review. Now, in Richard, the ambi- 
tion of a very incarnate Satan, and his 


greatness of character in the likeness of 


his physical malformation, with the weav- 
ing: of circumstances in keeping there 
with, form the subject and shaping of the 
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play. Othello, again (at his very mention ) 
brings up to us the most famous illustra- 
ted character of jealousy ; while Lear is 
the rarest gem of tragedy set in the ingrati- 
tude of daughters. «‘ The danger of 
ambition is well-described,” is the Doc- 
tor’s remark upon the complex theme of 
the play of Macbeth. If ail the splen- 
did efforts of that noble work were merely 

to illustrate ambition, then Richard has 
<a from Macbeth his subject. 

The grand subject of the tragedy of 
Macbeth is the illustration of the evil 
agencies of the world working out their 
dramas among mortals. This is an epic 
theme. In it we have something more 
than a gorgeous dramatic portraiture of 
character ; and it isthis epic subject, so 
masterly handled, that constitutes the 
play before us a masterpiece. 

It is not Macbeth ; it is the supernatu- 
ral agencies that hold the drama. This 
shows the epic quality and method; a 
play superior m its essence and theme to 
the character and action of its chief human 
personages! The evil agencies of the 
world leading a soul, great in its twinship 
of good and evil, to its ruin through am- 
bition—a ruling passion in great men— 
was the theme that Shakespeare was about 
to illustrate when he gave his supernatu- 
ral powers the opening of the play, and 
made them call up Macbeth into the body 
of their drama. But this is not all. The 
subject has a vast bearing beyond the 
individual, Macbeth. It takes inall man- 
kind ; and we have a grand illustration of 
the mighty theme of supernatural powers 
working out their dramas among nations 
and mortals in general. The view of the 
dark side of this stupendoussubject—the 
blended drama of our mortality and im- 
mortality—successfully illustrated in ac- 
tual performance, constitutes the whole. 
The sun-side is the other half which, 
though not brought out, is in the prophecy 
of the theme. We have the whole in 
substance. Night illustrates Day as much 
as Day does itself; and more strikingly 
are we impressed with the two great or- 
dinances of nature when Night reigns. 

The human mind 1s pregnant from 
_ the very birth with the twin ordinances 
of Day and Night in our mortal-immor- 
tal drama of life. 
the twin shall be born, and the Day and 
Night of two worlds—which are but two 
halves of one birth—shall be fairly re- 
vealed before us. Thus it has been for 


Another moment and. 


fascinating to genius. 


ghost. 


six thousand years, and=we -are never 
more than that one brief moment from 
the delivery. Divines and poets have, in 
a long illustrious train, taken their turns 
at the bed-side of mother Mortality, to 


| help on the other birth ; and Shakespeare 


is chief among them there—and —- 
poets none has helped the birth as muc 
ashe. At last he reaches the culmination 


of the capacity of genius, and gives us 


in an acting play the t drama, per- 
formed between the beings of two worlds. 
All is made literal to the audience, and 


‘the natural and supernatural blended into 
the harmony of one great action—that 
‘harmony made more sonorous and unique 


by the very demoniac discords of the 
play. Yet Dr. Johnson saw in this match- 
less dramatic achievement no grander 
design than the necessity which Shake- 
speare felt ‘‘to warn credulity against 
vain and illusive predictions.’’ Dr. Johnson 
did not understand Shakespeare's great 
work, nor was his robust but rude mind 
capable of appreciating so fine and subtle 
a composition in which the metaphysics 
of our two worlds are crowded. The 


. Doctor has brought down a very epic fic- 


tion into his circle of a ghost story, or 
the telling of fortunes by the tea-cup. 
Thesubject of supernatural beings mani- 
festing themselves in human affairs is 
In the grand 
epic poems of the ancients, the human 
and superhuman dividé the field ; Milton 
made the action of his celestial ‘and in- 
fernal powers the very body of his im- | 
mortal poem; and even our atheistic Shel- 
leys and Byrons can not keep out of the 
charmed circle. The subject of the meta- 
physical agencies of the world—the good 
and evil—incarnating themselves in the 
action of human life, gives to the poet at 
once such a vast field for his capacities, 
and such a unique character to his work. 
Hence it is a favorite with genius ; but it 


requires the greatest masters to handle it, 
or it will fall into contempt. 


And it is 
vastly more difficult to give the superna- 
tural an extensive treatment in an aching 


} drama than it.is in the epic poem. 


Shakespeare in several ofhis plays, such 
as Hamlet, trod on the boundaries of the 
metaphysical world and introduced a 
He also in the ‘‘ Tempest ’’ still 
made further inroads upon it, and jntro- 


duced the magician, Prospero, with his 


familiar spirit Ariel, and others of the 
spirit class ; but this was only a drama of | 
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on an uninhabited island. Even 
Shakespeare did not fully succeed in 
reaching the great epic theme of super- 
natural powers- manifesting themselves in 
the affairs of nations, until he embodied 
them in his play of Macbeth, which as 
a. dramatic composition is his master- 
piece. 

Mankind ever has been, and ever will 
be, deeply interested in the real or fan- 
cied visitations of beings spiritual, whose 
existence is prophetic of our hereafter 
life, and whose continuation in the drama 
of mortals foreshadows our own continua- 
tion. Nor does the evil quality of the 
superhuman lessen the intensity of the 
interest, for wicked and direful plays are 
ever performed in real life, and it is a 
certain explanation, ay, even satisfaction, 
to believe them to be inspired and worked 
up by evil spirits, who are taking part 
with us and managing the issues against 
human good. The Arch Tempter ever 
has been, and ever will be, a potent cen- 
ter of interest and terror, not because he 
was once as a god in light, and now 
‘+ Archangel Fallen,’’ but because he was 
cast down into the very heart of human af- 
fairs, and is the great Tempter with his 
agents leading mankind to their perdi- 
tion. As long as this state remains, he 
will share the dominion of the world 
with God, and be ever a personage of 
more fascinating interest, for the dark 
and terrible in life is always the most be- 
witching. In Milton, Satan is the hero, 
and his wing is broader to overshadow 
us, because it has night as its fringing. 
So it is in the great drama of practical 
life. It was not Milton's design to make 
Satan his hero; but splendid genius finds 
bo greatest triumphs on the dark sides of 

ature. Thus with Shakespeare, and in 
showing us, with all the strength of his 
matchless genius, a soul, big in its twin- 
ship of good and evil, drawn by this fas- 
cination native in us, intensified by the 
potency of fiends, into the whirlpool of a 
drama worked up around him by infernal 
powers, he enters deeply into our human 
sympathies. In much we are all Mac- 
beths, and like him we have not only to 
fight against ourselves, but the fiends also, 
and upon their own ground. The sun- 
' tipt Michael himself can not hold the 
field on earth, though he did ia heaven, 
against the Power of Darkness. Jude tells 
us that when these two great archangels 
were contending over the body of Moses, 


Michael was Aimse/f worsted, and he 
dared not bring a railing accusation 


, against his sable antagonist, but resigned 


the field of strife with ‘‘ the Lord rebuke 
thee, Satan.’”’ How would it have stood 
had it been Macbeth, instead of Moses, 


that Michael and Satan were- contending 


for? There is suggestiveness here that 
brings the interest directly home to our- 
selves; and hence Shakespeare in his Mac- 


‘beth seizes strongly hold of our theolog-- 


ical faith and our superstitious fears. As 
we are not chiefly interested in ‘‘ Arch- 
angel Fallen ’’ because he was once as. 
a god in light, neither are we in Shake- 
speare’s superhuman beings because they 
melt into thin air, but that, like the Arch 
Tempter, they are concerned with us and 
are working themselves out through our 
dramas. Herein was Shakespeare most 
happy in choosing a supernatural subject 
having so much reference to all mankind, 


and in creating beings like the souls of 


the weird dead, who when in life were 
potent enough to call up by their charms 
the spirit of aSamuel. Macbeth is Shake- 
speare’s Saul, who, finding himself out- 
side the circle of the Power of Good, 
seeks unto Ais Witches of Endor to know 
his destiny, and they call up spirits, not 
like.the faithful Samuel, who will rebuke 
him, but those who will | 


“ Palter with us in a double sense, 
Fey hae the word of promise to our ear, 
it to our hope,”’ 


Shakespeare’s Witches are not mere 
hags, but supernatural beings; yet the 
subject is so nicely managed that these 


unreal things not only originate the theme 


and shape theaction, but they themselves 
form so much of the body of the play. 


They are as much realities upon the stage 


as Macbeth and Banquo.’ Thus our 


dramatist has brought into palpable re- 


lation, performing before the audience, 
the beings of two worlds. Herein is 
Shakespeare’s triumph, that he has given 
his spirits a dramatic substance. 

There are other pieces put upon the 
stage in which the deities of mythology 
are introduced, but they never impress 
the audie.ice with the feeling of reality. 
We see in them nothing but old classical 
references. ‘hey are more of the fairy 
class of pieces,suitable only for the Christ- 
mas holidays, and are not presentable as 
solid dramatic performances. This is 
somewhat the case with Shakespeare’s 
play of the ‘* Tempest, ’’ which, if pre- 
sented at all with due effect, requires all 
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that a Charles Kean can do for it in fairy- 
like embellishments. In this drama of 


magic, Shakespeare has not evolved a le- 


gitimate subject of supernatural beings en- 
tered into the action of human life. They 
smack too much of a defunct mythology. 


' They are Homeric in their class and re- 
ferences, without, to us, the reality of 


personages, which made them to the 
Greeks much what the God of Israel and 
ae angels were to the Hebrews —at once 
rt of their religion and their history. 
Tris, Ceres, Juno, nymphs, etc., are in- 
troduced, but they are too remote from the 
class of spirits, either good or evil, who 
will harmonize with the Hebrew or Chris- 
tian theology, and they take too little 


hold of the superstitions of modern times. 


A fiction of supernatural beings brought 
into-a modern play must be in harmony 
with the theology and superstitions of the 
times. It must be decidedly of He- 
brew or Christian origin. Our poet 
evidently felt much of this when compos- 
ing the ‘‘ Tempest,” which called forth 


from Prosperd, as an apology for the 


creatures of his magic charms, one of 
Shakespeare’s most splendid passages, in 
which we here get a deep vein of our 
own metaphysics : 


These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : 

Artd, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-ca pped towers, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all hick it inherits, shall dissolve 

And, hke this unsubstantial t faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. € such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our li 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


But. in the play of Macbeth, though 


the witches also melt into thin air, yet 
we have substance in effects. Between its 
supernatural beings and action and our 
own spiritual essence and drama of life, 
there is both a metaphysical and common 
harmony. The audience has almost as 
intense a relation with the superhuman of 
the play as Macbeth himself. In it, we 
have the souls of evil incarnating them- 
selves in the drama of human affairs, and 
the duplex subject held between the be- 

ings of two worlds move together in the 


unity of acommon action. Theyarenot™ 


far removed from our own race, but seem 
like the spirits of evil beings who once 
were mortals, now continuing their wick- 
ed parts in the other world, manifesting 
themselves through the mediums of this. 


They are still taking part with us on } 


earth; and there is a fiendish attach- 


ment c= them towards mortal existence 


and acts, as though the dvame of this life 
was also theirs in its relations and issues. 

They are neither the offspring of heaven 
nor hell, but as the incorporeal evil powers 
of the earth. The weird sisters are typed 
more from the Witch of Endor than from. 
the heathen dieties; and they are made 
more modern in their character and tone. 

Indeed, this famous Witch of Israel, who . 
was potent enough to call up the spirit of 
Samuel, might very consistently, in the 
supernatural fiction of Macbeth, be given 

a leading character among the weird SiS- 
ters. They also remind us of the evil 
spirits who of old are said to have pos- 
sessed people, and who, up to this day, 
are believed to have often insinuated 

themselves into human tabernacles, and 
more frequently, in fact generally, to 


have influenced human action. These 


seem to have such a predisposition for 
the tabernacles of flesh, that, when they 


were cast out of men, they implored 


Jesus to let them enter into the herd of 
swine, which, doubtless, was in our poet’s 
mind, for he makes one of the sisters an- 
swer to the other that she had been 

Killing swine.”’ 

Moreover, in the present day, in this 
age of Spiritualism, when millions upon 
millions of people firmly believe that de- 
parted spirits take part in our affairs, and 
manifest themselves through various ways 
and many mediums, Shakespeare’s dram- 
atic fiction, bringing into the play of 
Macbeth a ciass of spirits of the type of 
the Witch of Endor, is very effective and 
matter-of-fact-like. ° 

It is just this taking hold of the relig- 
ious faith and superstitions of the people 
that makes the supernatural part of Mac- 


_ beth so effective upon the stage; for, in 
| all ages, the belief has obtained ‘that the 


evil powers do work up the direful events 
among mortals, and that the agencies of. 
darkness have the mission to tempt souls 


to their ruin. In thus giving his super- 
natural beings a semi-human character, | 


and making them so intensely a part, 


though the evil part, of the spiritual 


agencies of our own world—in making 


‘them so tangibly related to our witches 


of Endor, and surrounding them with so 


“much reference to our theology and sup- 
erstition, our great poet has been most 
happy. 


This supernatural fiction of the shiv of 


- Macbeth is most consistent, and, there- 
fore, most happy: | 
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Had Shakespeare in this play brought 
on the stage the gods and goddesses of a 
defunct mythology, he would have failed, 
and more so because of the nature of the 
subject which: he had chosen, and yet it 
is this subject which has given birth not 
only to a splendid drama, but also to 
the type of character of Macbeth. He 


might let these old classic deities take. 


part in his ‘‘ Tempest’’—a play of magic 
—but dared not let them take part in the 
- great drama of humanity. Christian na- 
tions could not accept Pluto as the Arch 
Fiend, nor allow any of the Greek deities 
to meddle in our affairs. They might do 
it among the ancient Greeks, but not 
among modern Christians. It is true 
that Shakespeare brings on Hecate as the 
mistress of all the witches, and she is the 
goddess of the moon; but it is the weird 
sisters who fill our mind from first to last, 
and Hecate is but one of them with a 
classical name. They have all the He- 
brew or Christian type of witches. More- 
over, the moon is religiously believed by 
many to have some direful influence over 
the earth, and to affect people as a ruling 
power in ‘their fits of insanity and mad- 
ness. ‘*‘Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make:mad;’’ and Hecate, the 
most potent spirit of night, and her subor- 
dinate spirits of darkness, make Macbeth 
mad, and draw him down to perdition. 


But this happy choice of subject and | 


typing of his superhuman powers would 
not have realized.such great and mani- 
fold effects, both dramatic and metaphysi- 
cal, had not Shakespeare, in his play of 
Macbeth, given all its weird fone and 
tangibility in effects, at the samé time so 
masterly weaving the action of supernat- 
ural beings in the unity of a_ literal 


_ drama. There is more dramatic SCIENCE 


unfolded by Shakespeare in his play of 
Macbeth than in any other of his works. 
Metaphysical methods wonderfully abound 


., In this play, and its dramatic machinery 


is most elaborate and well fitted. As a 
musical theorist testing the Messiah can 
see in it not only Handel's power of 
genius, but also his profound knowledge 


of counterpoint, so the critic can see in | 


Macbeth that Shakespeare has put there 
all the might of his genius and all his 
dramatic science and skill. Here is the 
master as well as the matchless mind. 

All the effects which Shakespéare has put 
in this play he has done with design, and 
_ his methods are traceable. Let us — 


some of its supernatural portions, which 
is the most difficult part of his subject in 
treatment, and upon the effects of which 
all the rest hang, and. we shall at once 
see the great dramatic master evolving 


his science, as well as the capacity of his 


genius. We have the prophecy of both 
at the very opening. 


ACT FIRST. 


SCENE 1.—Axn Place. Thunder and Lightning. 
nter three Witches. 
1 Witch. When shall we three meet again— 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
2 Witch. When the hurl burly’ s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won, 
3 Witch, That will be ereset of sun. 
1 Witch. Where the-place? 
2 Kitch. Upon the heath ; 
3 Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 
I Witch. I come, Gra malkin | 
Ad. Paddock : Anon. 
is foul, and jens 
over through the thy air. 
(Witches vanish. 


Here is preparation and then the quali- 
ty and tone of that preparation! The 


scene is brief and abrupt, but it is a great 
prophecy. of the drama and issues to © 


come. Take it away and the play will 
not be perfect in dramatic art. And yet 


the action has not begun; it is the over- - 


ture to the supernatural, and at once 
gives the subject into the hands of those 
designed to hold it and to work up the 
action. Had they come on in the sec- 
ond scene instead of the first, the method 
would not have been perfect nor the 
preparation there, neither in dramatic nor 
megaphysical effects. Again, that the 
weird sisters should meet in thunder and 


lightning, any writer of plays might con- 


ceive, but that brief scene has all the 
quality of Shakespeare’s dramatic genius. 
There are the unique forms and weird 
tone in it, and in its very brevity there is 
quantity. Had the scene been ten times 
as long, but destitute of those forms and 
tone, it would not have been as much, 
either in quality or quantity for dramatic 


. development; and even with both, it 


would have been less artistic, for the play 


must grow upon us—the greater must 


come hereafter. A less masterly dramat- 
ist, even though a great poet, would most 
likely have produced - something more 
splendid and elaborately infernal, and 


then he would have failed in an acting 


play. It is more than probable that this 
would have been the case with Milton. 


Out of that bit of supernatural subject | 
| the rest has been developed. The critic 


analyzing the whole will find in it the 
same quality and tone. Development 
always proves the master’s science. 
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The second scene is held between the 
humans, in which the wounded soldier 
tells of the victory of Maaqbeth. Here 
we see more unfolded of the method of 
treatment, and that Shakespeare is, very 
properly, giving the management into 
the hands of his superhuman powers ; for 


that battle and its issue were worked up | 


by them ; so was the defeat of Norway 
and the rebel Thane of Cawdor, and also 
the arrival of this news, directly upon 
that of the victory, that from Duncan 


might come the command— - 


Go, pronounce his death, 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 
And not only had they in their pro- 


gramme of performance the issue of that 


battle, which was to be ‘‘lost and won ”’ 
‘‘ere set of sun,’’ with the defeat of Nor- 
way and the uprooting of the Thane of 
Cawdor to plant Macbeth, but they have 
also Duncan’s own seat for him, and 
much more premanaged in their pro- 


gramme. 
opening scene to foreshadow the action, 


and prepare the movements; and they 


time and shape the second scene, for 


they are immediately going te give in - 


the next a dramatic surprise. We see 
them in the play throughout, even when 


‘they do not appear on the stage. 


Scene ‘third, the witches hold on the 
heath, according to appointment, to 
meet Macbeth. And here we have an- 
other rich illustration of Shakespeare’s 
nice treatment of his most difficult sub- 
ject. He first gives the weird tone to 
the scene, before he brings about the 
meeting, and yet the witches’ dialogue 
has but very little reference to the action 
of the play ; it is to stamp their Ae, 
and give the supernatural quality. See 
the character and unique forms of it: 


A Heath. Thunder. Enter three Witches, 


I Witch. Where hast thou been, sister? 

2 Witch. swine, 

3 Witch. Sister, where thou? 

Witch, A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in nbs 
And: d; and d, and mounch’d. 


** Give quoth 
Avoint thee, "witch?? the ramp-fed ronyon 


Her husband’ to Aleppo gone, master o’ the 


iger 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do, I’ll do, and I’ll'do. 
2 Witch. I'll give thee wind. 
I Witch. Thou art kind. 


And I another. 
I Witch. And I myself have all the other. 
* 
. Show me, show 


1 Witch, hates 


Hence they must have. the. 


All, The weird sisters, mons in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about ; 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make nine: 
Peace!—the charm’s up. 

‘That bit of composition shows more of 
dramatic genius and art than would fifty 
great soliloquies. This: will surprise 
many who will see not much in it, and > 
that of a very common quality. But 
there is more painting in two touches— 
seeming daubs—given by the brush of a 
great master, than in many a /arge pict- 
ure which would delight the eye of the 
crowd, but which would not have on its 
yards ‘of canvas enough even to provoke 
the contempt of an artist, much less 
draw out his admiration, and yet, per- 
chance, he would give his left hand to 
purchase the power for his right hand to 
give those two touches on the master 
painter’s canvas. What a witchy picture 
of type of character there is in the two 
daubs the sisters give : 


Witch. Look what I have. 
2 Witch. Show me, show me, 


It takes us in its performance with its 
eagerness and wicked simplicity. It is 
like a group of innocent girls running to- 
gether, the leader with the burden of in- 
terest, ‘‘ Look what I have!’’ to be fol- 
lowed with the eager exclamation of de- 
sire from every tongue, ‘* Show me, show 

me!’’ But then there is in this simplici- 
ty and eagerness such a volume of fiend- 
ish subject, that its very suggestiveness 
of something related to a group of inno- 
cent maidens is a master-touch of weird 
painting ; two more daubs of the same 
character immediately (animate in the 
action)—‘‘ Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
wreck’d as homeward he did come,” and 
our minds are filled at once with a thou- 
sand wicked dramas of the fiends, while 


the quick breaking off, by the 3rd Witch 


—‘‘A drum, a drum ; Macbeth doth 
come, hurries on, with weird music in 
the rhythm, the soul of the drama of 
Macbeth, even before he has made his 
entree in the action of the play. The 
physical picture of direful wrecks of 


~home-bound mariners, and the metaphys- 


ical picture of the wreck of the soul of 
Macbeth, home-bound from victorious 
wars, leap together into the scene to 
strike our mental vision. 

All through the verse of the witches’ 
parts there can be'detected a weird har- 
mony, not only in the rhythm, butin the 
very tone of its metaphysics. This doubt- 
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less suggested to Locke the design of 


composi 7g to those parts his celebrated 
music. He saw that he could imitate 
the peculiar metaphysical chords and 
forms which Shakespeare had given to 
his supernatural theme, and that he could 
embedy in harmony the weird subtilty 
_ of its qualities, and, by making palpable 
to the ear the strain of subject to bring 
out in the performance its rare effects. 
Had the magician Beethoven elaborately 
worked upon every bit of Shakespeare’s 
supernatural subject, by way of testing 
what quantity and quality was in it, he 
might have given a still grander illustra- 
tion, in a more extensive form, and com- 
posed a great weird musical drama, strict- 
ly imitating Shakespeare’s subject and 
treatment. All that can be done to make 
palpable in the performance the demon- 
lac theme, of the play of the witches, 
whether of musical accompaniment, 


scenic effects, or dramatic rendering, can © 


not more than illustrate Shakespeare. 
Our matchless dramatist has not only 
given so much metaphysical theme to be 
embodied in harmonic effects, but he has 
incarnated his supernatural influences in 
every conceivable form of the drama, as 
though he was aiming everywhere to 
make his weird chords tell. Sometimes 
it is his peculiar preparation and sudden 
resolution ,of the action and plot that 
catches us with a charmed power, and 
‘throws us into the demoniac interest 
of the play, and Macbeth it draws down 
as though he was in a whirlpool of in- 
fernal influences. See the example of 
this in Macbeth’s first meeting with the 
witches. We have noticed their typing 


of themselves, the preparation, and- the 


bringing on of Macbeth. Banquo des- 
cribes them, but it is to Macbeth’s 
‘*Speak if you can:—What are you?’’ 

that they answer: 
1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 
Glamis! 


This he knows, but it is to intensify a 
surprise burdened with wicked design in 
their programme. 


2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 
Cawdor! 


He isin the whi. lpool now, and the 
climax drowns him in his perdition. 
3 Witch. Allhail, Macbeth! that shall be king here- 


‘Their * Hail ’* to. Banquo is but to 
sink Macbeth deeper, and there is much 
development to come of it in the play 


hereafter. The result reached, they van- 
66 


ish. No tarrying now, for the subject is 
working in. | 


Macbeth, Your children shall be kings. 
Banquo. You shall be king. 


Macbeth And thane of Cawdor, too; went it not so? 

All is timed in the management of the 

fiends, and now their evil drama comes 
on with a rush. 


(Rosse and A exter.) 
Rosse. And, for an earnest of great honoff 
? He bade me, from him, call thee thane of 
Cawdor ! 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 


The rush of the fulfillment is over- 
whelming. But mark, this not like the 


. mere stage-manager’s denouements. It is 


strongly dramatic in metaphysical effects, 
which only genius can produce. See 
how in that quality it immediately fills 
Macbeth’s mind: 


Glamis, and thane of Cawdor. 
The greatest is behind. 

appy prologues to the sweiling act 
Of the Albarn theme. 

This supernatural soliciting 
Can not be ili; can not be good. Ifill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success. 
Commencing in atruth? lam thane of Cawdor; 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings; 
My thought, whose ponte J is but fantastical, . 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise; and nothing is 
Bu: what is not. 


The play moves on, and all its direful 
issues grow into a great drama; but 
though the supernatural powers have 
been ‘‘ behind the scenes,’’ moving the 
whole along, yet they do not appear in 
the play again until the sth. scene of the 
Third Act, when Hecate, their mistress, 
comes into the action rebuking them. 


The Heath. Thunder. Enter Hecate, meeting the 
Three Witches. 
1 Witch. Why, how now, Hecate? you look angrily. 
Hecate. Haye! not reason, beldames as yoy are, | 
and overbold? How did dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth, 
7 In riddles and affairs of death; 
And I, the mistress of your charms, 
Theclose contriver of all harms, 
Was never call‘d to bear my part, 
Or show the glory of our art? 


{ The “art” of the Evil Powers to 
lead mankind to their perdition ; another 
proof that this was Shakespeare’s prin- 


cipal subject. ] 


Rut make amends now; Get you gone, 
Ani at the pit of Acheron 
Méet me i’ the morning; thither he 
Will come to know his destiny; 
Your vessels, and your spells provide, 
_ Your charms, and everything beside. 
- There is so much of the semi-human 
in this—so much of our ancient and 
modern Witch of Endor class and mat- 


ter. They are as wicked spirits going to 
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practice professionally, as when in mor- 


.tality. But, as before dwelt upon, it is 


these human references, and their seem- 


ing kindred to the spirits of human be- 


ings, that catches such a deep hold of 
our interest, and gives to the whole the 
character of a legitimate play, and not 
that of a mere dramatic phantasmagoria. 
But there is a dignity directly added to 
the caste of these supernatural beings, by 
the rank of Hecate as mistress, or Spirit 
of the Moon: 
for the air ; this night I'll spend 

end. 

Great business must be wrought ere noon, 

— corner of the moon | 

ere hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 

I'll catch it ere it comes to ground : 

And that, distilled by magic slights, 

Shall raise such artificial sprites, 

As by the strength of their illusion, 

Shall. draw him on to his confusion. 


Here wé have reference to the sup- 


posed evil influences of the moon, and ~ 


the fiction that brings Hecate into the 
play is thus nicely sustained, by this 


shaping toward modern superstition and 


popular belief. 

The principal witch scene is at ‘the 
opening of the Fourth Act. Every one 
who has seen Macbeth performed will re- 
member the scene at the ‘‘ Pit of Acher- 
on’’ around the magie cauldron. The 
performance is not more striking than 
the text. In fact,’ the critic would revel 


more in the text. Read it again to test 


its witchy tone ; mark its dramatic weird 
subject and coloring, and then fancy 
what ‘‘hell-broth’’ was ever mixed with 
such acceptable ingredients—what witches 
could offer such a drink-offering to the 
infernal deities, as did’ Shakespeare’s 
witches? 


A Dart Cave. Inthe middle a Cauldron Boiling. 
Thunder. Enter the Three Witches. 


Swelter’d venom, sleeping got, : 
Boil thou first i’ the 
All. Double, double, toil and trouble ; 


Fire burn, 
3 Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 


Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips; 
of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab ; 
Add thereto a_ tiger’s chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
All, Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
‘Lhen the charm is firm and good. 
Enter Hecate and the other Three Witches. 
Hecate. QO, well done! I commend your pains, 
And every one shall share i’ the gains ; 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put im. 


Then their characteristic revelry song: 


Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray: 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 

2 Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
so ed way comes: 
Open, locks, whoever knocks, 


The charms are complete. Macbeth 
is drawn on: to his destiny, which he 


- comes to them to have revealed, and he 


is further entrapped into the meshes of 
the drama of the Evil Powers among 
mortals. Having, by his deeds, sold to 
the fiends his ‘‘eternal jewel, ’’ and run 
his chosen course, he closes the tragic 
action of his life with the burden of the 
moral of the play: | | 


And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense, 

That Pp the word of promise to our ear 

And break it to our hope. 


The play of Macbeth is a great ser- 
mon. EpwarpD W. TULLIDGE. 


THE DESERET NATIONAL BANK. | 


bank known now under the 

above denomination commenced 
business as the banking firm of Hooper, 
Eldredge & Co. The firm was composed 
of William H. Hooper, Horace S. El- 
dredge & Lewis S. Hills; and it started 
with a paid up capital of $40,000. On 
the 1st. of Sept. 1871, the. firm of Hoop- 
er, Eldredge “& Co. was succeeded by 
the Bank of Deseret, organized under 
the Territorial laws with $100,000 capital 
—_ and a Board of Directors as fol- 
Ows : 

Brigham Young, (President) ; William 
H. Hooper; Horace S. Eldredge, (Vice- 
President); William Jennings, John 
Sharp, Feramorz Little, Lewis S. Hills, 
(Cashier.) 

On Nov. 1st, 1872, the Bank of Des- 
eret was succeeded by the Deseret Na- 
tional Bank organized under the National 


' Bank act of the U. S., with a tapital 


stock of $200,000: the officers and 
Board of Directors were the same as in 
the old organization. April ist, 1873, — 


| 
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ie t Witch, Thrice the brinded cathath mew’d— 

Peg. 2 Witch, Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whin’d 

3 Witch. Warper cries'—’Tis time, ‘tis time. 

Sa 2 Witch. Round about the cauldron go ; 

ies In the poison’d entrails throw. 

iieat ‘Toad, that under coldest stone, 

ies and hast 

ee Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

ie 2 Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake 

He | In the cauldron boil and bake; 

and toe of frog. 

facet ool of bat and tongue of dog, : 

Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 

ae Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing, 

bees: For a charm of powerful trouble; 

feats Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
All, Double, double, toil and trouble; 

| 
mummy ; maw gulf 

. 
aes Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark; 

ae Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ the dark; 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 

> 

ae Silver’d im the moon’s eclipse ; 
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Brigham Young resigned the Presidency 
of the Bank, retaining his Directorship. 
He was succeeded in the Presidency by 
William H. Hooper. On the rst of 
January, 1878, George Q. Cannon was 
elected Director to fillthe vacancy caused 
by the death of Brigham Young. Jan- 
uary 13th, 1880, Nicholas Groesbeck was 
elected Director to succeed the Hon. 
George Q. Cannon, who was absent 
from the Territorv filling his public 
duties as the Utah Delegate to Congress. 
The present Board and officials are as 
follows: 

William H. Hooper, (President) ;Ho- 
race S. Eldredge, (Vice-President) ; Wil- 
liam Jennings, John Sharp, Feramorz 
Little, Nicholas Groesbeck, Lewis 
Hills, (Cashier). 

Financial statement : 

Capital $200,000, Surplus Kund $100, 
ooo. Deposits average $600,000. Divi- 
dends r2 per cent per annum. 

There is no necessity to dwell lengthi- 

ly upon the financial stability of the 
Deseret National Bank nor upon the ef- 
ficiency of its Directors and Executive 
department. ‘The names of the Directors 
and officers personally represent probably 
five million dollars of very rare capital, 
for none of the men are speculators and 
their means are nearly as available as 
ready money. This banking institution 
of Zion, therefore, may. be esteemed 


as one of the solidest in the United. 


States. So far as its name—Desere# 


National Bank—signifies, it represents 


the community; and although it is not 
the direct offspring of the Church like 
Z. C. M. I., it may be considered as its 
financial handmaiden. 
; Having elsewhere in this number bio- 
graphically sketched the majority of the 
men who constitute this Bark we shall 
simply add the following brief review of 
its cashier and practical manager: 
Lewis S. HILts. . 

He was born March 8th, 1836, in the 
village of South Amherst, Hampshire 
Co. Mass. His parents died when he 
was an infant. In 1840 an uncle took 
him under: his guardianship and -he 
went to live with him at Springfield, 
Mass. ; and he received an education at 
pe gious and High Schools of Spring- 
e 

He removed to Iowa in 1853, keeping 
mercantile books at Chariton and Bur- 
lington one year; and he was afterwards 


- Assessor. 


clerk in the U. S. Land Office at Chari-. 
ton one’ year. He removed to Council | 
Bluffs, lowa, in 1855. Here he was chief’ 
clerk of the U. S. Land Office for four 
years ; and in 1859 he was appointed 
Register of the same office by President 
Buchanan, in which capacity he served 
two years. He also served a portion of a 
term as an Alderman of Council Bluffs 
City. 

| th 1862, Mr. Hills removed to Utah, © 
and in 1863 he assisted Feramorz Little 
in forwarding the Mormon emigration 
from Florence, Nebraska. He was next 1 
bookkeeper for Hooper & Eldredge and 
Eldredge & Clawson. He was afterwards 
Assistant Assessor of Internal Revenue 
(in 1867-1868) under General Chetlain, 
On the opening of the Land 
Office in Salt Lake City, by Congress, in 
1868, Mr. Hills was appointed by Prési- 
dent Johnson Receiver of the Public 


| Moneys, in which office_he served one 


vear. He was a member of the City 
Council of Salt Lake two terms, 1870 to 
1874, and was a commissioner to locate 
University lands for the Territory ; and 
as we have-seen he was one of the found- | 
ers of the Bank of Deseret. He is also 
treasurer of the*U. C. and U. S. R. R’s. 
In 1866, he married the daughter of Gen. : 
R. T. Burton. 


-MRS. STEARNS AND MORMONISM. 


T would seem to be a cardinal, all- 
pervading -conception with this re- 
markable speaker, Mrs. H. , F. Stearns, 
that Mormonism, while in *many aspects 
foolish and reactionary, really means and 
implies radical, sexual Reform: in other 
words, that ‘‘ out of this nettle, danger, — 
we pluck this flower, safety.’’ | 
Grant polygamy to be indefensible and, 

if permitted to continue insinuating 
itself unchallenged as the divine and 
eternal and consequently as the really 
natural order, grant its danger to society 
in Utah and beyond; grant that poly- 
gamy isa looking-back and down, and 
not a looking-forward and upward ; grant 
that it is false and reactionary ; still the 
matter is to be viewed from all points, 
and in its fullest and largest bearing ; 
grant, further as a (consolatory reflection ) 
that polygamy contains within itself the 
seeds of its own dissolution ; still it is not 
yet dissolved, nor is it likely to be while 
the great sexual problem of this age, and 
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of all ages and all climes, while the’ 


_‘€pith and marrow’’ of the question of 
conjugal relation, remains. ‘That ques- 
tion is more imperative, more clamorous 


for fair and equitable solution and ad-— 


justment than it, has ever been, Upto 
the present half-century all the vital re- 
forms have been inaugurated and have 
been mainly carried on by man. Up to 
a quite recent period, Woman has scarce 
made herself adtrect/y heard, directly felt. 
But when, adding ‘‘ the still small voice,”’ 
Woman said, ‘‘ Ne more negro slavery in 
our land;’’ slavery ceased to be. Her 
voice now is heard, above all wranglings 
of party and cabals of faction, above the 
tempest of domestic and political discord 
and above religious and non-religious 
strife, proclaiming peace on earth. Her 


voice is now heard against the use of in- 


toxicating liquors, dwarfing, decimating, 
desolating the race. Her voice is now 
heard for equal physical purity between 
the sexes. So woman’s voice is coming 
to be, at last, the very arbiter of human 
destiny ; and our nation, and the whole 
world of sin-stained mankind, may yet 
read in woman’s adherence to and de- 


_fense of polygamy, though it be asign in 
heavens no bigger than a woman's 


hand, an ominous sign—one that even 
now covers a deep and pregnant moral. 
Grant that woman has been betrayed in- 
to polygamy. Still, out of that betrayal, 
out of that fierce conflict and utter cruci- 
fixion, good must come—good to either 
sex, and good to all. 

A clear writer upon Mormonism (and 
especially upon this, the vital portion of 
it), has characterized polygamy as the 
second fa//. Analyze the matter closely, 


and the full propriety of this ingenious 
and startling designation will become ap- 


parent. But the second fall, like the 
first, has been a fal/ upward, not down- 
ward: this second fall has opened wo- 
man’s eyes, as the first fall opened man’s. 
And it is among the natural, inevitable 
sequences of events, that here, right here 
in Utah, woman’s government—or, at 
least, government in which the power 
and influence of woman will become 
most pronounced, most effective and 
most salutary—is to be first established 
ainong men, is to be inaugurated on the 
earth, in practical working shape. 
However passionate, venal and selfish, 


however shuffling and time-serving, how- 


ever arrogant and cruel, in ati however 


short-sighted man may have been Gand 
certainly has been) in working out the 
problems and developing the inner genius 
of Mormonism, in woman, who has found 
(but not sought) in Mormondom her 
Gethsemane, and been nailed to the 
cross of polygamy, in the Mormon polyga- 
mous wife we may discern the rejected 
and despised savior of social purity, of 


‘conjugal affection, of sexual honor, and 


of a final pure and practical equality be- 
tween the sexes. ‘This Mormon polyga-. 
mous wife has not been classed with Pub- 
licans and sinners, she has not been 
rated as little better than the shameless, 
conscienceless prostitute (because, for- 

sooth, her large woman’s heart has felt — 
out and gone out to all of ‘‘ Eve’s fami- 
ly’ as one with them all, and has dared 
to rise up and take her part, albeit not 


‘otherwise than God himself, the God of 


Love himself, takes her part as against 
man’s cruel lusts, and ‘ ‘against the world’s 
successes, virtues, fames,’’) this woman 
of Mormondom has not been thus mis- 
conceived, has not been thus outcast, for 
nought. ‘Che day of reckoning, and of a 
better and fuller understanding is at hand 
for her. 

Such seems to be the burthen of the 
mission to Utah of this remarkable ‘‘spirit- 
medium,’’ Mrs. H. T’. Stearns, at the pres- 
ent juncture of affairs. 

Mrs. Stearns has a work of supreme 
difficulty and delicacy before her. She 
is not tainted with ‘‘free-love;’’ she is 
no apologist for polygamy. But she evi- 


dently sees, as some few more have seen, 
-that right here in Utah—the Massa- 


chusetts of the West—is to be settled the 
one overshadowing question, that of in- 
ter-sexual relation, in which the odious 
distinction between Mormon and Gen- 
tile will be at length happily submerged, 
and in which all minor issues, whether 
political, or religious, or social], will be 
resolved into their primitive elements, 
Man and Woman _ Spite of its peculiar 
institution, Mormonism and Puritanism 


are closely akin; which of itself sug- 
gests that we have _a new and generic 


issue in ‘‘Deseret;’ and Mrs. Stearns. 
appears to be of the moral and 
mental aplomb, together with the rare 
psychological power—whether assisted 
by spirits, or not, that point need not 
now be mooted—to grapple with this 
transcendent problem. | 
JAMES T. Coss. 
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‘W\HE SPEAKERS AT THE INSTI- 
tute.—The Liberal Institute was 


built by William S. Godbe and his com- | 


ers to fill a mission to our-city as an 


intellectual seminary where esthetic cul-. 


ture obtains and a spiritual evolution is 
induced. Sometimes the Institute has 
lived up to its mission with as much fidel- 
ity as that of the Tabernacle, and if it was 


not quite in a God-fearing mood, it was 


at least intellectually conscientious ; and 
moreover, there was written in the genesis 
of its being that the Institute was created 
without malice.” But there have been 
times when the Institute has outraged every 
‘man of us who had contributed to its ex- 
istence, speaking not so much about the 
money which it cost to build it, as of the 
intellectual travail, out of which it came 
into the world. It was the child of our 
(;ethsemane. 
our has brought 
around to us such apostles of Spiritualism 


as Emma Hardinge-Britten or a Mrs. 


Stearns, then the Institute for awhile has 
honored its origin and lived up ta iis mis- 
‘sion. This brings us to a review of the 
lady who, during the present season, has 
‘Imaugurated quite a new ministry in the 
spiritual history of Salt Lake City. 

Mrs. Stearns not only manifests that 
impassioned genius ‘of oratory which is 


styled the Ciceronian, but she possesses . 
the most wonderful power of brain ana- 


lysis possible to conceive. Her brain is 


a laboratory and the familiar spirit that — 


dwells there is achemist. This gives her 
chief value as a tester of spiritual experi- 
ences and an analyser of the realities of 
another world and the inner life into 
which we are constantly going blindfolded 
and returning the same; we only resume 


our eyes in the outer world. But Mrs. : 


Stearns is an exception. She goes into 
the inner life with her eyes open and re- 
_ turns with the power to tell us what she 
_has discovered. This is not the mere 
clairvoyant ; for merely as such her value 
would not be great. The power to see a 
ghost is not of any scientific value ; it is 
the power to analyse the ghost and to dis- 
cover whether he or she who has become 
an inhabitant of another life is one of us 
ornot. Mrs. Stearns has this power to 
analyse her ghost, for we have said she is 
a spiritual chemist as well as a clairvoy- 
ant. Her mediumship is of some scien- 


have rare intellects. 


speaker. 


tific value and so is her testimony.’ You 
have but to listen for an hour to one of 


her great extemporaneous speeches—and 


the deeper the subject the better—to 
realize that she is out-thinking her audi- 
ence, and the very subtilty of her thought 
is worthy to be taken as the full equiva- 
lent of scientific date. And there is sug-. 
gested in her methods and subtilties of 
thought a power beyond that of merely 
being able to find out another life and 
other folks’ immortality. She seems to 
be capable of disembodying her ownsoul 
and showing it to the audience as proof 
that we have souls and that they can ex- 
ist out of the body. It is the power that 
we recognize as Shakespeare’s who gave to 
airy nothings a local habitation and a 
name. It is quite an intellectual con- 
clusion to affirm when she sits down, 
‘* That woman has a soul and is immor- 
tal, whether Darwin or ‘Tyndall have souls 
or not.’ 

It is noticeable, also, in her lectures, 
that Mrs. Stearns sweeps up above her 
subject and beneath it and takes a great 
breadth of circuit around it as though 
aiming to expand it to its fullest capacity; 
and this is especially the case if the audi- 
ence chooses for her the subject. Oa her 
first night, a committee selected as the 
subject ‘‘ What is Life and its purposes ?”’ 
Her discourse upon that _ subtle 
question was the most extraordinary 
spontaneous efforts of intellect that we 
ever listened to, and if even the commit- 
tee was up to the level of her answer, they 
_ She showed herself 
the spiritual chemist supremely. It was 


as though she took up the earth in her 


hand and analysed it before the audience 
to reveal z¢s life and ours, proving the 
continuance of life from its own evolu- 
tions and often suggesting the thought 
that Mind was the parent of matter rather 
than that the soul is the offspring of matter. 
Now we have only to prove that Mind ¢s 
the parent and the antecedent cause, to 
logically know that we are immortal and 
that we shall exist as souls when this ebay 
of mortality is dissolvec. 

Mrs. Stearns is also a‘very earnest 
Her mission in spiritualism is — 
purely of a scientific character. She is 
aiming to solve it for the benefit of the 
public as well as for her own satisfaction. 
The audience is impressed with this fact. 
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And this earnestness and conscientious- 
ness not only give an intellectual charm 


to her lectures, but its passion of genius 


carries her along as upon a rushing tor- 
. rent of spiritual power. Mrs. Stearns, with- 
out the aid of any spirit, is quite equal to 
say and doall that she does. That, how- 
ever, may be about the equivalent of say- 
ing that she has daily walked and talked 
with her familiar spirits for a long time. 
Mrs. Stearns’ inspiring angel has genius in 
him. Wesee that it is a masculine genius, 
not only by the tone of her thought but by 
the intellectual gestures of his medium, 
both of her head and body, which we never 
saw so strongly marked in a woman before. 
Frege is a novelty also promised the 
public by this profound inspiring guide 
of the lady’ s which is not only interesting 
but quite up to the needs of the times. 
Her ‘‘Control’’ has announced that 
Brigham Young has a great mission given 
him, in spirit hfe, for the good and the 
destiny of the people of Utah and that 
this will be fully manifested. In fine, 
Mrs. Stearns, under the inspiration 
promised, is to give at an early date, an 
exposition of Brigham Young’s work in 
spirit life. Doubtless, it will be both a 
great and an unlooked for exposition that 
will much surprise many who have never 
et understood the man Brigham either 
in the body orout. If she succeeds, which 
we think she will, Mrs. Stearns will do the 
Mormons good service, for they them- 
selves do not fully understand that -won- 
derful man who made them a power in the 
age. The lady is entitled to a -hearing 
from the Mormon community. She comes 
to them without prejudice, and is ready 
not only to appreciate their earnestness 
and sincerity, but to recognize the exis- 
tence of the spiritual forces which have 


played so great a part in their history. 


AN MILITARY DocuMENT.- 


As the mission of this Magazine is to pre- 
serve and compile in a classified form the 
history of the territory, we give the fol- 
lowing military document,as a supplement 
to the history of General Connor contain- 
ed in our last number. 


HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT OF Uran, } 


Camp Douglas U. T. Feb. 6th. 1863. 
COLONEL : 

I have the honor to report that from 
information received from various sources 
of the of a Wah body of 
Indians on Bear + River, — 


large. 


Territory, one hundred and forty miles 
north of this point, who had murdered 


several miners, during the winter, passing 


to and from the settlements in this valley 
to the Beaver Head mines, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and being satisfied that 
they were part of the same band who 
had been murdering emigrants on the 
overland mail route for the past fifteen 
ears and the principal actors and leaders 


- n the horrid massacres of the past summer, 


I determined, although the season was 
unfavorable to ‘an expedition, in conse- 
quence of the cold weather and deep snow, 
to chastise them if possible. Feeling that 
secrecy was the surest way to success, I 


determined to deceive the Indians by 


sending a small force in advance, judg- 
ing. and rightly, that they would not fear 
a small number. | 

The chiefs, Pocotello and Sanpitch, 
with their bands of murderers, are still at 
I hope to be able to kill or cap- 
ture them before spring. 

If I succeed, the overland route west 
of the Bocky Mountains will be rid of. 
the Bedouins who have harassed and mur- | 
dered emigrants on that route for a series 
of years. 

In consequence of the number si men 
left on the route with frozen feet and 
those with the train and howitzers and 
guarding the cavalry horses, I did not 
have to exceed two hundred men engaged. 

On the 22d. ultimo, I ordered Co. K. 
3rd. California Volynteers, Capt Hoyt ; 
two howitzers under command of Lieut. 
Honeyman and twelve men of the 2d.. 
Calitornia Cavalry with a train of fifteen. 
wagons, conveying twelve days’ supplies, 
to proceed in that direction. On the 24th. 
ultimo, I proceeded with detachments 
from companies A. H. K. and M. Se- 


cond California Cavalry, numbering two 


hundred and twenty men, accompanied 
by Major McGarry, 2nd. Cal. Cavalry ; 
Surgeon Reid, 3rd. Cal. Volunteers 


-Captains McLean and Price, and Liev- 
- tenants Chase, Clark, Quinn and Con- 


rad, 2d. Cal. Cavalry. Major Gallagher 
3rd. Cal. Volunteers and Capt. Berry, _ 
Eal Cavalry, who were present at this 
attending general court martial as volun 
teers. | 
I marched the first. night to Brigham 
City about sixty-eight miles distant ; and 
the second night’s march from Camp 
Douglas, T-overtook the infantry and ar- 
at the town of Mendon and or- 
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dered 9g to earch again that night. I 
resumed my march with the cavalry and 
overtook the infantry at Frankiin, W. 
about miles from the Indian 
encampment. I ordered Capt. Hoyt, 

with the infantry, howitzers and train 
not to move until after 3 o’clock a. m., 
I moved the cavalry in about an hour af- 
terward, passing the infantry, artillery 
and wagons about four miles from the In- 
dian encampment. As daylight was ap- 
proaching I was apprehensive that the In- 
_dians would discover the strength of my 
force and make theirescape. I therefore 
made a rapid march with the cavalry and 
reached the bank of the ravine shortly 
after daylight, in full view of the Indian 
encampment, and about one mile distant, 


I immediately order Major McGarry to: 


advance with the cavalry and surround, 
before attacking them, while I remained 
a few minutes in the rear to give orders 


to the infantry and artillery. .On my ar-. 


rival on the field I found that Major Mc- 
Garry had dismounted the cavalry and 
was engaged with the Indians, who: had 
sallied out of their hiding places on foot 
and horseback and, with fiendish mal- 
ignity, waved the scalps of white wo- 


men, and challenged the troops to battle, _ 


at the same time attacking them. Find 
ing it impossible to surround them, in 
consequence of the nature of the ground, 
he accepted their challenge. 

The position of the Indians’ was one of 


strong natural defence, and almost inac- 


cessible to the troops, being in a deep dry 
ravine from six to twelve feet deep, and 
from thirty to forty feet wide, with very 
abrupt banks and running across level 
table land, along which they had con- 
structed steps from which they could de- 
liver their fire without being themselves 
_ exposed. Under the embankment they 
had constructed artifical courses of wil- 
lows, thickly wove together, from behind 
which they could fire without —_ ob- 
served. 

After being engaged about twenty min- 
utes, I. found it was impossible to dis- 
lodge them without great loss of life. I 
accordingly ordered Major McGarry, 
with twenty men, to turn their left flank 
which was in the ravine where it entered 
the mountain. Shortly afterward Capt. 
_ Hoyt reached the ford, three-fourths ofa 
mile distant, but found. it impossible to 
cross footmen, some of whom. tried it, 
however, rushing into the river but find- 


ing it deep and rapid, retired. I immedi- 
ately ordered a detachment of cavalry, 
with led horses, to cross. the infantry, 


' which was‘done accordingly and upon 
} their arrival on the field I ordered them 


to the support of Major McGarry’s flank- 
ing party who shortly afterward suc- 
ceeded in turning the enemy’s flank. - 

_ Up to this time, in consequence of be- 
ing exposed’ on a level and open plain, 
while the Indians were under cover they 
had every advantage of us, fighting with 
the ferocity of demons. My men fell - 
thick and fast around me, but atter flank- 
ing them we had the advantage and made 
good use of it. I ordered a flanking party 


‘to advance down the ravine on either 


side, which gave us the advantage of an 
enfilading fire and caused some of the In- 
dians to give way and run towards the 
mouth of the ravine. At this point I 
had a company stationed who shot them 
as they run out. -I also ordered a de-— 
tachment of cavalry across the ravine to 


cut off the retreat of any fugitives who 


might escape the company (Capt. Price) 
at the mouth of the ravine. But few, 
however, tried to escape, but continued 
fighting with unyielding obstinacy, fre- 
quently engaging hand to hand with the . 


troops until killed in their hiding-places. 


The most of those who did escape from 
the ravine were afterward shot in attempt- 
ing toswim the river or killed while desper- 
ately fighting under cover of the dense 


: willow thicket which lined the river banks. 


To give you an idea of the desperate 
character of the fight, you are respectfully 
referred to the list of killed and wounded 
transmitted herewith. The fight com- 
menced about 6 o’clock in the morning 
and continued until ten. At the com- 
mencement of the battle the hands of - 
some of the ‘men were so benumbed with 


cold that it was with difficulty that they 


_ could load their pieces. Their suffering dur- 


ing the march was awful beyond descrip- 
tion, but they steadily continued without 
regard to hunger, cold or thirst, not a 
murmur escaping them to indicate their 
sensibilities to pain or fatigue. “Their 
uncomplaining endurance during their 


four nights march from Camp Douglas to 


praise. 
- and not less than seventy-five had their 


| 


the battle field is worthy the highest 


The weather was intensely cold 


feet frozen and some of them, I fear, will 
be crippled for life.. 
“a — mention here that in my 
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Frota- ‘this post no”: ‘assistance ‘was 


indisposed to «divulge “information 
regarding the Indians arid charged enor- 
‘command. I have 


arture, Chief Justice ‘Kinney, of Salt | 


Lake City;‘made a requisition for troops 
for: the purpose of arresting the Indian | 


chiefs; Bear Hunter, Sanpitch and Sag- 


the Marshal that my 
Be arrangements for an expedition against the 


Indians were made and that it was not my 
“intention to take any prisoners, but that he 
os accompan ‘mé. Marshal Gibbs ac- 
ordi ngly accompanied me and rendered 
efficient aid in caring for the wounded. 


Major McGarry, and 
«Surgeon A,.K.. "Reid the highest praise 
* for skill,; -pallantry and bravery 
the engagement... And to the 
mpany officers thekighest praise is due, 
Withdutinvidious. distinction for their 
cOurage “and. ‘determination evinced 
‘chgagement; their obedi- 
to orders,’ ‘attention, ‘kindness and 
fr wounded are‘no,less wcrthy 

OF, "the 200 
_ bravery of both offieers. 


» Califor- 


‘ter “Sedrick 
mort ‘were killed than statéd Tam unable 
to Say; as thé éend 


a 


175 howesssome arms; des 
“troyed over ‘seventy lodges, ‘and? ‘a large | 
quantity of wheat and other ‘provisions 


which tind been furnished them by. the Mor- 


supply of provisions for the | 


_ having plengy: 


rendered by the Mormons, who seemed — 


mous prices for every atticle furnished my | 
‘to report to the 
General commanding, that‘previous to my. 


I have great pleasure in awarding to 


conduct and 


How ‘many 


ion of the wounded 
rendered their teqmiediate removal’a nec- 
essity, I was unableto examine the field: 


nce of 160 captive squaws and chil- ‘ 
who owere released by meson the field. 
fa. The enemy bad about three hundred | 
warriors, mostly all armed with rifles and 
-ofammunition; which 


Cache Valley with the Indians,” 
cords of Cache. Valley, hich 


GENERAL: 


their gallant and heroic conduct. 
respectfully, 


‘GENERAL Connor:—The above 


cords may be compared oné with the - 


I have the honor of remaining, very re- 
spectfully, Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) P. Ep. Connor. 
Colonel 3rd. Cal. Vol. Com’d. District. 
To Lr. Cot. R. C. Drum, 


pest Adjt. Gen. U. S. ‘A. 
~ Department of the Pacific. 
<a HEADQUARTER OF THE ARMY, 
“Washington D.C. March, 29th, 1863. 
‘Bus. GENERAL GEO. WRIGHT, 
-‘Comd’g Dep’t of the Pacific, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


I have this day Setilved your letter of 
February 2oth, inclosing Col. P. Ed. 
Connor's report of his severe battle and 
splendid victory on Bear River, Washing- 
ton Territory. After a forced march of 
one hundred and forty miles in mid- 
winter and through deep snows, in which 
seven-six of his men were disabled by 
frozen feet, he and his gallant band of 
only two hundred, attacked three hun- 
dred warriors in their stronghold and after 
a hard fought battle of four hours, des- 
troyed S entire band, leaving 224 dead 
upon the field. Our loss in the battle 
was fourteen killed and forty-nine wound- 
ed. Colonel Conner and the brave Cal- 
ifornians deserve the highest praise for 
Very 
Your obedient.Servant, 
(Signed) W. HALLECK, 

General-in-chi¢f. 


THE Fisica oF CACHE VALLEY AND 


document is an excellént proof of the 
essity of possessing thé publishedrstory 
of our ‘Territory, so that the genuine re> 


other. The above will show’ General 
Connor's views of the Mormon. 
the time of the writing of his official ee 
ter, and of the sympathy of 


cently work 


ute. pat th 
Sache wit 


“upon, spéakof 
the entire. of 


me 
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